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ON THE ABORIGINES OF NORTH-EASTERN 
INDIA. 


Pursuant to my plan of furnishing to the readers of the 
Journal a glance at the Ethnic affinities of tho Aborigines of 
India, from the snows to Cape Comorin, I have now the 
honour to submit a comparative vocabulary, uniform with its 
precursors, of the Dhirndl, Bod6, and Oiiro tongues, preceded 
by the written and spoken Tibetan, for a reason that will 
presently appear. 

I regret that I could not on a recent occasion, nor can now, 
give the Chep&ng vocables on this model. But it is many 
years since I have had access to that secluded people, and I 
cannot now calculate on having it again. 

As I have already, in a separate work, given the Dhimal 
and Bodo languages upon a scale much ampler than tho 
present one, and as I have, moreover, in that work demurred 
to the sufficiency of summary vocabularies, it may be naked 
why I repeat myself on the preseut occasion, and in the very 
manner I have myself objected to ? My answer to this 
question is ready, and I hope will prove satisfactory. Three 
years have now elapsed since I published the work alluded 
to, and in that time I have had ample opportunity to observo 
the general indisposition to enter the field of Indian Ethno¬ 
logy, bent upon serious labour like the author of that work. 
Now, general co-operation is the one thing needful in this 
case : and since I feel certain that there is no want of mental 
vigour in this land, I am led to ascribe the slackness I have 
experienced in obtaining co-operators according to the sug¬ 
gested model, to the novelty of the subject, whence it happens 
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ABORIGINES OF NORTH-EASTERN INDIA . 


that few persons can perceive the extensive bearings and high 
interest of that subject. 

By the present series of summary vocabularies I hope to 
make these points apparent, when I confidently anticipate 
that many able men who could not be won to give their time 
and attention to the elucidation of the barbarous jargon of this 
or that insulated and petty tribe of aborigines, will yet be 
stimulated to efficient exertion upon being made aware that 
the question, in fact, relates to the fate and - fortunes, the 
migrations and improvement or deterioration, of the largest 
family of human kind. No question of ethnology is insulated. 
It is quite the contrary, and that by its very nature. So that 
wherever we begin, even with the humblest tribe, we must 
soon find that we are dealing w T ith the history, and writh a 
material portion of the history, of some great mass of the 
human race. Thus, the latest investigators of the general 
subject of human affinities include in the great Mongolian 
family not merely the high Asian Nonmcles, or the Turks, the 
Mongols and the Tangus, but also (with daily increasing, 
though not yet conclusive, evidence) the Tibetans, the Chinese, 
the Indo-Chinese, and the Taraulians. The Tarnulians include 
the whole of the aborigines of India, whether civilised or 
uncivilised, from Cape Comorin to the snows; except the 
inhabitants of the great mountainous belt confining the plains 
of India towards Tibet, China, and Ava. These last are, in 
the North-West, derived from the Tibetan stock ; and in the 
South-East, from the Indo-Chinese stock: the 92° of east 
longit ude, or the Dhansri river of Assam, apparently forming 
the dividing line of the two races, which are each vastly 
numerous and strikingly diversified, yet essentially one, just as 
are the no loss numerous and varied races of the single 
Tainiilian stock. Thus, we cannot take up the investigation 
of a narrow and barren topic like that of the Kiikf, the Cbd- 
p&ng, or the G6nd tribe without presently finding ourselves 
engaged in unravelling some, it may be, dark and intricate, 
but truly important, chapter of the history of one of those 
large masses of human kind, the Indo-Chinese, the Tibetans, 
or the Tarnulians. Nor can one prosecute this investigation 
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7 ABORIGINES OF NORTH-EASTERN INDIA . 

"far without perceiving that our subject has yet ampler rela¬ 
tions, connecting itself by indissoluble yet varied links with 
those tremendous warriors who planted their standards on the 
walls of Pekin and Delhi, of Vienna and Moscow. Much of 
their fate and fortunes belongs to history, hut much more to 
pre-historic times, when vast bodies of these so-called Mongols 
poured themselves upon India, from the North and from the 
East, both before ami subsequent to the great immigration of 
the Arian Hindus. Have you no curiosity to learn what may 
be learnt anent these important and, for us British denizens of 
India, domestic events I Or do you doubt the validity of any 
available media of proof ? If the latter, as is probable, be 
the ground of your objection to such inquiries, 1 would say in 
the first place, look steadfastly at any man of an aboriginal 
race (an ubiquitari&n Dh&nger for instance), and say if a Mon¬ 
gol origin is not palpably inscribed on his face ? Or, again, 
take a score of words of his language and compare them with 
their equivalents in Hindi, U'rdii, or any other Prakrit, and 
say if you are not sensible of being in a foreign realm of 
speech ? And what can that realm he but the North and North- 
East, the North-West being no way available to your purpose ? 
In the second place, I would observe that every medium of 
proof which has been employed to demonstrate the unity of 
the Iranian family is available to demonstrate the unity of the 
Turanian ; whilst, with regard to prima facia improbabilities, 
much greater ones once encompassed the now admitted fact that 
Hindis, Persians, Germans, English, Irish, Russians, are mem¬ 
bers of one family, viz., the Iranian, than can attend any similarly 
perfect demonstration, that Tamulians, Tibetans, Indo-Chinese, 
Chinese, Tangus, Mongols, and Turks are so many branches of 
another single family, viz., the Turanian. Nor are these ques¬ 
tions of interest only to the speculative philosopher. They are, 
on the contrary, of vital importance to the statesman who may 
be led into the most serious practical errors for want of such 
lights as ethnology affords. I will give a striking and recent 
instance. The Chief Secretary of the Government, who is 
likewise one of the most able and accomplished men in India, 
in speaking of the educational unprovability of the Hindita, 
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formally alleged the impossibility of making them worthy* 
and vigorous men and citizens by reason of their race,* when 
it is really as certain as that 2 and 2 make 4, that the race of 
the Hindus is identical with Mr. Elliot’s own! Glottology 
and anatomy combine to place this great truth (and in every 
educational view it is pre-eminently such for all those who are 
now* seeking to make this splendid country capable of adequate 
British, and eventually in the fulness of time of self-government) 
upon an unshakable foundation. Would that the science of 
Law, national and international, stood upon an equally stable 
basis of numerous, largely and irrefragably inducted facts. 

Having said so much, by way of encouragement, upon the 
extensive bearings and high importance of Indian ethnology, 
l will now* add a few words by way of caution. Mr. Robinson, 
in a recent paper upon sundry of the border tribes of Assam,f 
has not scrupled confidently to assert the affinity of these 
tribes (the Bodo and Giro amongst others) with the people of 
Tibet. This may or may not bo so. But I apprehend that 
this alleged affinity demands larger and more careful investi¬ 
gation than Mr. Robinson lias yet had leisure to apply to it, 
and that in thus deciding upon a most interesting and difficult 
point, he has adduced maxims which are not very tenable. 
In the first place, lie has wholly neglected the physical and 
psychical evidence which are, each of them, as important as 
the glottological towards the just decision of a question of 
ethnic affinity. In the next place, whilst adducing a copious 
vocabulary which makes against, and a curt survey of the 
mechanism of language -which (we will allow*) makes for, his 
assertion, lie proceeds to lay dow n the doctrine that the former 
medium of proof is worthy of very little, and the latter medium 
of proof (thus imperfectly used and applied) is worthy of very 
much reliance. I11 the third place, wdiilst insisting upon the 
indispensableness of a written and fixed standard of speech, he 
1ms neglected the excellent standard that was available for the 
Tibetan tongue, and 1 ms proceeded to rest upon two spoken 
standards, termed by him Bhofcia and Chunglo, but neither of 

Preface to the Moslem Historians of India. I cordially nssent nevertheless to the 
justice of Mr. Elliot’s strictures. But 1 tind the cause of the actual evil elsewhere. 

+ Journal, No. aoi, for March 1849. 
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agrees with the written or spoken language of Lassa 
und Digarchi. In the fourth place, he speaks of Bliot, alias 
Tibet, and Bhutan, alias Lh6, as the same country ; and also 
gives his unknown Chdnglo a position within the known 
limits of Bhutan,* without the slightest reference to the 
latter well-known country; besides, speaking of the cis-Hima- 
layans and snh-Himalayans (p. 203) as separate races ! 

These remarks are by no means captiously made. But 
some sifting of the evidence adduced is surely indispensable 
when a question of delicacy and difficulty is (I must think) 
prejudged upon such grounds. 

Air. Robinson is possibly not aware how much of the 
mechanism of the whole of the Turanian group of languages 
is common to every one language of that group, nbr that the 
Tamilian and Tibetan languages are field to be integral parts 
of that group. Yet such are apparently the facts,t whence it 
must surely result that a cursory and exclusive view of the 
organisation of one of these languages, such as Mr. itobinson 
gives and rests on, cannot be adequate to settle the Tibetan 
affinities of the Bodes and Gdr6s (interalia), since the points of 
lingual agreement cited may be neutral quantities, that is, 
characteristics common (say) to the Tamilian and Tibetan 
tongues, or to the Chinese and Tibetan: and certainly some 
ot them are so far from being diagnostically, that is, exclu¬ 
sively, Tibetan, that they belong to Hindi, Urdu, and even to 
English ! We have yet much to learn touching the essentials 
of the structure of the Indo-Chinese tongues, the Chinese and 
the Tibetan; and until a philosophical analysis shall have 
been made of these languages, it will be very hazardous to rest 
upon a cursory view of the supposed distinctive (structural) 
characters of Mr. Robinson's exclusive standard, or the Tibetan; 
in regard to the structure of which tongue, moreover, he has 
scarcely more fully availed himself of I>e Kurds' grammar 
than he has in his vocabulary of I)e Koros’ dictionary. Under 
these circumstances I am disposed to place at least os much 
reliance upon Mr. Robinson's copious list of vocables} as I can 

* Vir M 93J* east longitude,— Pcmbtrtorii Report. 

t Prichard, Yol. IV. p. 199 ff., and Bunien’n Report. 

+ Thi* lilt seeiBi to gainsay Mr. K.’s theory, for if the B6d6s (for example) were 
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do upon his incomplete analysis of structure; and with regard 
to Mr. R/s disparagement of the words of any unwritten and 
. uncultivated tongue as evidence of ethnic affinity, I must say 
there seems to me a good deal of exaggeration.* 

Whoever shall take an adequate number, not more than Mr. 
Robinson’s, of well-selected words, and shall take them with 
such care as to he able to reach the roots of the words and to 
cast off those servile particles, whether prefixes or postfixes, 
among which deviation is ever most rife, may confidently rely 
upon his vocabulary for much sound information respecting 
ethnic affinities, supposing, of course, that he has a good 
standard and makes the proper use of it. Of course, I reject, 
with Mr Robinson, as neutral quantities, all adopted, imitative 
and iuterjectional words. But when I find Mr. R. insisting 
upon " casual ” resemblances as a class of words equally worth¬ 
less with the three above enumerated, I desire to know what 
this chance means ; for one of the highest of living authorities 
on ethnology and glottology, and one, too, who insists almost 
too much upon the mechanism of language,! declares that “ the 
chance is less than one in a million for the same combination 
of sounds signifying the same precise object.” j With these 
cautionary remarks, which are given in a spirit of perfect 
courtesy towards Mr. R., I now conclude, any further observa¬ 
tions being unnecessary to explain my purpose in appending 
the written and spoken Tibetan — the former from Re Cords, the 
hitter from a native of Lassa — to my present series of vocables. 


of Tibetan origin, it fa hardly crediblo that their ordinary vocables should not more 
plainly reveal the fact, seeing that they have never bcou out of actual contact with 
races of the same descent aa that ascribed to them. The sub-Him&layan dialects 
differ from the trans-Himalayan standard : but identity is here shown in tlio roots 
ns well as m the mode of agglutinating the servile particles ; not to mention that 
the snows form such a barrier in this case as exists not in regard to the B6d6 inter¬ 
course with tribes of Tibetan origin. 

The same general result follows from a careful examination of the vocabularies 
now forwarded. Apparently the Tibetan, like the Hindi, words, are adopted ones. 

* Mr. Kemble has lately made most important use of the Saxon of the Heptarchy, 
of its words, ancl words only, in his “ Saxons in England.*’ A yet highor and strictly 
ethnological use has been made of the vooablos of the old Iberian tongue by the 
younger Humboldt, who was yot reduced to glean these vocables from maps f What 
would not Bunsen give for 100 plain words of the old Egyptian tongue, as spoken ! 

t See Bopp’s remarks on the structural diagnostics of Sanscrit and Arabic.— 
Comp. Grom. X Bunsen’s Report to the Brit. Assoc. 
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COMPARATIVE VOCABULARY OF THE TIBETAN, DHIMAL, 

b( 3 o 6 , and g!r6 tongues. 


English. 

Tibetan. 

Dhimdl. 

BU 6 . 

G&rb. 

Written. 

Spoken. 


Air 

rStwgraa 

ShakpA 

Birima Bhirma 

BAr H 

LampAr 

Ant 

Grog in a 

Thom A 

NhA rad! 

HA'iA brni 

GAngA, SAmbdr 

Arrow 

rnDali 

I>a 

KliAr 

BalA 

Ph 66 

Bird 

By Ci 

ChyA 

JlhA 

Dou-ohen 

Tou-cliap 

Blood 

KhrAng 

TbAk 

Hiki 

Th6i 

Chi 

Boat 

Grh 

KoA, SyAn 

NAwAr H 

Nou H 

Rdng 

Bone 

Buffalo 

Kuspa 

Mfihi. s 

R0k6 

MAh 6 

HArA H 

IMA 

BAgAng 

Moisho 

KArAng 

Moishf 

Cat 

Byila 

Simi 

MAn khou 

Mouji 

My u\ 


BA 

PhA chuk 

PiA 

Mash-hd-jo 

MAshd 

Crovr 

Kb At a 

Ahlak 

KhwA 

Don-kb A 

Koura 

Hay 

Do# 

Nyinmo 

Nyi mo 

Nyi tima T 
KMA T 

ShyAu 

Has An, SAu. 

Khyi 

Uy6 

Choi mA 

KaiT 

Ear 

8A 

Am oh6 

Nhtt t« 5 ng 

Khoma 

MAchAr 

Earth 

rNA 

SA 

BhCmoI 

HA 

HA 

Egg 

sGAnga 

Gong ni 

T 61 

Dou-doi 

Touch! 


(fowl's water.) 

{fowl's blood) 

Elephant 

gLAngchAn 

L&mboohd 

NAHa 

Moi gAdAt 

NAt >16 

Eyo 

Mig 

Mik 

Mi T 

Mogon 

Makar 

Father 

PhA 

PA 1 A 

A'bA 

Bipha 

A'bA 

Fire 

MA 

Mu 

MA T 

Wat 

Ver, Wal 

Fish 

NyA 

GnA 

Haiya 

NA T 

NAT 

Flower 

MtHog 

Mont ok 

LhAp 

KhokAf 

Bibar 

Parr 

Foot 

rKAngpa 

KAng6 

YAphA 

Chaplap 

Purun 

Goat 

RA 

RA 

E'AchA 

BurmA [mon 

Hair 

sKrA, sPu 

TA. KrA 

MCii Ui 

Khanai, Kho- 

Raman, Houru 
ChAkrAng 

Hand 

LAg pA 

LAng6 

Kh6r 

A'khai 

Head 

inGA 

G6 

luring 

KhArA 

Dalcam 

Hog 

Phag 

Phnk 

Paya 

YAina 

Vak 

Horn 

RA 

Rajo 

DAng 

G6ng 

Korong 

Horso 

rTA 

TA 

Onhya , 

Korai 11 

Ghora H 

House 

Khyim 

NAng 

OhA 

Non 

Nagou 

Iron 

1 C hags 

ChbyA 

Chir 

Chiirr 

Shdrr 

Leaf 

L6m& 

Hy6mA 

LtiAvA 

Lai 

LAehnk 

Light 

Hod 

Hw6. Eu 

SAnckA 

ChiirAng 

KluugklAng 

Man 

Mi 

Mi 

Wdval, DiAng 

ShrAng 

HiwA MAnshi * 

Miva 

Monkey 

sPrfibti 

TyA 

Nh6yA 

MAkhara 

Kouwe 

Moon 

zLAva 

DAwA 

TAIi 

NAkhAbir 

RAng rAfc 

Mother 

Atna 

A'mA 

AmA 

BittiA 

Am a 

Mountain 

IU 

Ri 

RA T 

HAj6 

FI A chur 

Mouth 

i Khd 

KhA 

N hi 

Khouga 

HAtAng 

Moscbito 

! SunhCi 

Sy6 dongma 

JAhA 

ThAmphAI 

SotsA 

Name 

mChurings 

Ming 

mTshanmo 

1 Ming 

Ming T 

Mdng T 

Mdng T 

Night 

j ChdnnnS 

Nhishiug 

HAr 

IMiar 

Oil 

hBrfimAr 

iNtim 

ChMti 

Thou 

Tel H 

Plantain 

Caret 

GrAlA 

Yumphi 

Thalit 

Laktai 

River 

Road 

gTsAng po 
Lam 

ChAng p6 
Lani 

Chi 

DAmA T 

DAI 

LAtnA T 

Chi 

Lam T 

Balt 

Tab A 

ChhA 

DAeA 

Shydng kArA, 
Saydng kri 

Syang 

Skin 

PAg spa 

PAg*pa 

DhAlA 

Bigiir 

Holop 


iiiinj and BJdnshi express mankind, met. F. WAval and Uiwi, inau only. 
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English. 

Tibetan. 

/)/>) jyj si 7 

J 16 J 6 , 

Written. 

Spoken. 



Sky 

Nnm khdh 

Nam 

S6rgi H 

N6 khordng 

Snake 

sBrhl 

Deu 

Punhd 

Jibou 

Star 

sKurma 

Karma 

Fhiiro 

HdtUot khi 

Stono 

rD6 

1)6 

U'nthur 

Onthai 

Sun 

Nyinid 

Nyi md 

Tftk 

B 61 d H 

Shdn 

Tiger 

sTag 

Khiind 

Mochd 

Tooth 

86 

S6 

Si tong 

Hathai 

Tree 

Uonshing 

Shin dong 

Shing T 

Bong-phdng 

Village 

\ ul tsho 

Thdng 

DdrdH 

Phdrd H 

Water 

Ohhft 

Oh hit 

Chi T 

Hoi 

Yam 

D6vd 

Thdmd 

Ling 

Thd 

1 

Nd 

Gnyd 

Ka 

A'ng 

Thou 

JChyod 

Kho 

Na 

Ndng 

He, she it 

Kho 

Khfi 

Wd 

Bi 

Wo 

Naohng 

Gndnjo 

Kyol 

Jong 

1 e 

JChyodchsg 

Kin ujo 

Nyel 

U'bal 

Nang ehtir 

They 

Khochag 

Khonjo 

Bichur 

Mine 

N«hi, Noyi 

Gnu yi 

Kdng 

Angni 

Thine 

Khoyod kvi 

KI16 yi 

Ndng 

Nangni 

His, &c. 

Khovi, 

Kli6hi 

Klio yi 

Wdng 

Bini 

Ours 

Nachuggi 

Gndnjo yi 

King 

Jong ni 

1 our* 

IChyod, 

Olmnggi 

Khenjo yi 

Ning 

Nang chdrni 

Thoira 

Kbochaggi 

Khonjo yi 

U'bat ko 

Biohurni 

Oue 

gOhig 

Oldk 

K'-long 

Man-ohd T 

Two 

gNvi* 

Nyi 

Nh6-long T 
Sftm-lang 

Man-n6 T 

Threo 

gSum 

Sdm 

Man*tham 

Four 

bZhi 

Zhvi 

Did-long T 

Mun-br6 

Five 

Hna 

Gnd 

Nd-long T 

Man-bd 

Sir 

l>ruk 

Thfi 

T6-long T 

Man-dd 

Seven 

bDhn 

Ddn 

Nlii-long 

Man-cli ini 

Eight 

brGydd 

Oyd 

Y6-long 

Nine 

dG6 

G6h 

Kfihd-long 


Ten 

bChfi 

Thdmbd 

Ghdh 

To-long 

[sba-ohfi 

Twenty 

Nyi sink 

Nyi ahti 

1 Elong bfad 

Chokai-bd Bi- 

Thirty 

Sdmchfi 

Suracil ft 

Caret 

Caret 

Forty 

bZhibchti 

Hip chu 

Nh6 bfaa 

Bislid nd 

Fifty 

Hne.bchd 

Gnap chh 

Caret 

Caret 

Hundred 

brGyd- 

tbanibd 

Oyd, Gyd 
thambd 

Nd bisa 

BUbd bd 

Of 

Kyi, Gi, HiJ 

Ld, Tii, Dd,' 
Kd, Su | 

Gi 

K6 

Ni 

To 

Ld 

E'ng 

No 

From 

Nas, Las 

N6, DM 

Sh6 

Phrd 

By, inst. 

Kyis, Gin! 
8. His, Yi*J 

v 

H6ng, Ou 

J6ng 

With, cum, 
Sdth, in 
Hindi and 
U'rdu 

Lhanchig i 

Ld, Dd 

D6pd, Dftsd 

Lago, Jong 

Without, 
sino, Hina 
in Hindi 


riuuia 

ala nth 6 

Ongd, Gf»yd 

In, On 1 

Ld. Nd 1 

Ld 

Rhfttd < 

Chon, Nou, Ou 1 ' 


Gdrb. 


S6rg H 
D&pti 
Lai tun 
Ldng 

S&n, Kaaun 

Mufcsd 

Phd tong 

Pan 

Sdng 

Ohi-kd X 

Han 

A'ng 

Ndng 

U' 

Ning 

Nanok 

O'ndk, Won6k 
Angni 
Nangni 
U'ui 

Ning fii 
N&udkui. 

O'ndkni 

Gd-shd 

Gi-niug, A-ning 
Ga-th&m, A- 
th&m 
Bri 
Bdngd 
Krdk T 
Hi ning 
Olidt 
Jr » T 
CM T 

Kftng *h& * 
K6ng slid chi 
Hung uing 
Hung ning chi 
ltfuig b6ugd 

Ni 

Nd 

Frd 

Man 

Mon 


T6ng cliaui g*. 
uiang 


" NIsA, Bishd vol Bdng U a score, and the system of enumeration I* ono score, one score 
and ten, two score, and so on to 5 score for xoo. 

Cho kai ba in tuo B0d6 column is 6 groats or Gandus for ao. 
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ABORIGINES OF NORTH-EASTERN INDIA. 


Kngliah. 

Tibetan. 

Dhimdl. 

B6d6 . 

Written. 

Spoken. 

Nov 

DdngtsA, DA 
Dong 

DA tse 

Th And A 

K'lang 

Hand 

Then 

Thi dwi 

IC61A 

OM1A It 

When ? 

Gang tsd 
Nam 

KMdwi 

HAlou 

M A 1)61 A 

To-dny 

During 

Thiring 

NAni 

Din6 H 

To-morrow 

Sling, ThorA 

SAng 

JAinni 

GAbAn 

Y eaterday 

m I>Ang 

DAng 

Anji 

Mfii 

Here 

H udina 

Dioho 

r*j)io 

Imho 

Tlere 

Mena 

11 Acho 

U'sho 

Hobo 

AN here ? 

GanguA 

KhAcho 

HAslm 

Mouha 

Above 

sTengua 

To tig, Gbe 

y^gi 

RhAtA 

ChhA 

Below 

Hogua 

W6, SyA, 
Magi 

LctA 

Sying 

Between 

Bar, du 

Bhar 

MAjhata FI 

OAjAr 

Without, 

Phyi, rohna 

Chi 

BAhiro H 

BAhirou H 

Outside 



Singou, Sin£ 

Within 

Nang, r»a 

NAng 

Lipta 

Far 

Near 

Ne, Nyd 
Bing 

ThAring 

TliAui 

DArA rr 

ChAng «6 

GajAng 

KhALii 

Little 

NyAng 

NigAva 

A'toisA 

Tlsi, Kltisi 
GabAng 

Much 

MAug, Tu- 
mo [in a 

MA guA 

K'tthAto. 

How much? 

Tsam, Th6- 

KhA chov6 

IU joko 

BAohl bAng 

As, rel. 

HadetsAg 

KhAnda 

J6d6ng 

Jirin 

So, corr. 

DAtsAg 

Th6ndA 

KAd6ng 

U'rin 

Thus, poa. 

JitsAng 
TsAg, Chit- 

iug 

Bind A 

U 'd6ng 

U'rin 

How 1 

KhAchA 

KhAnda 

U6 sA, I1A dong 

BrA 

Why? 

KhA in 

HaipAli 

MAn6 

Yes 


I'n 

Jeng * 

O'ngA # 

No 

Mi, Mi 

MAn 

MA. ManthA T 

OngA 

(Do) not 


MA 

MAT 

DA 

Also, and 

YAng 

Y Aug 

Caret 

Bi, Bo 

Or 

Mo 

NA 

NA 

This 

Hade’’ 

Di 

I'thoX 

ImbA 

That [J6u 

Do 

Phi-di 

U'thoi 

<m 

Which, rel. 


Thinda 

JAiiong 

J6, Jai H 

Which 


ThA 

KAdong 

Bi, (that) 

corr. T6n 





Which? K6u 

GAng 

Khangi 

Hai, H6ti 

MA 

What ? Kya 

Chi 

KhAng 

llai 

MA 

Who? Kon 

SA, Kha 

KhAngi, SA 

HAti 

CliAr 

Any thing, 
KAcch 

Chizh ig 

KhA in 

HetA, Haidoug 

MAngbA, Jit 
lAp 

Any body, 

SAzhig 

Kbachig 

SA in 

HAtA 

JishlAp 

Eat ]’ 

Zo 

S6 

ChA] 

A'm 

JA 

Drink: 

hThAng 

Tiding 

L6ng 

Sleep 

Nyan 

Ny6 

Jim 

MiidAlAng 

Wake 

Caret 

Lho 

Jakhang 

I^augh 

hOad 

GA 

Wng 

Mini 

Weep 

NA, Shiim 

Gn6 

Ki.Ar [d6p 

OAp 

l>e silent 

Khrog 

Ch Am 

ChikApahi,MA- 

SrithA 

Speak 

brJod, 

Smr6a 

Caret 

D6p 

Bai 

Come 

H6ng 

aByon 

Syo 

L6 

Phoi 


Gdr6. 


Tnyim 

T6 6ug 
BibA 

Tingnl 
GnuAp 
Ml \ d 
Ynyan 
WAng 
Bid 

Pir vai 
ChAnk val 

MnjAr vai II 

BAnlr vui. H 

Puma vai 
PijAng 
Kafcai 
Kitek si 
Takkri 

Hip&ng 

JtfgAndA 

O'gflnda 

U'glimlA 

BlgandA 

A'tAng 

ha 

Ali A 
TA 
BA 
NA 

I'mara 
O'mara 
J6n H 
W6n H 

A'to, BiyA 
A'to 
ChAng 
liatfj rafirj 

JA~tA? 

8A 

LAng 

GAr 

Sarai 

Mini 

Hop 

T&pchilip tong 
Brot, Borot 

Thoi 


* J6ng and O’ngA mean rather it Is, har t in Persian, than simple assent. 
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English. 


ABORIGINES OF NORTHEASTERN INDIA. 

Tibetan. 


<SL 


Go 

Stand tip 
Sit down 
Move, Walk 
Run 

Give 

Talk© 

Strike 
Kill 
Bring 
Take away 
Lift up,raise 
Hear 

Understand 

Tell, relate 

Good 

Rad 

Cold 

Hot 

Raw 

Ripe 

Sweet 

Sour 

Bitter 

Handsome 

Vgly 

Straight 

Crooked 

Black 

"White 

Red 

Green 

Long 

Short, 

S&H 

Small 

Groat 

Round 

Square 


Song, Gr6, GyA 
hOhhar 
hDAg 
h Gro 
rOyfig 

hJ)Ah, PhAl,Thona 
bLAn, JAng, Hen 
bDAn, rDig 
Shig, Sod, h GAm 
hKhyon, sKyoh 
hKliur, bKhyer 
hDeg, Sion, sNyob 
NyAm, gSon 
Soma, Go 
hShod, hOhliod 
BasAng-po 
NAng-po 
GrAng-po 
TahA-po, Dropo 


Spoken. 


Flat, \ 
Level j 
Fat 
Thin 

■Weariness 

Thirst 


Sminbo 


Ds£«mo, sTAgpo 
Midaesma, MiafcAg- 
DrAnpo [po 

sGArbo, Tudpo 
NAgpo 
dKnrpo 
«Mtikpo 
hJAng, kb A 


GyA 
LAng 
Ueh 
Gy6 
Gy Ago 
Chong 
Piling 
Long, YA 
DAng 
S6 

Ba ayo 
BAk. song 
KliAr 
NyAn 
SAin 

LAp, ChwA 

Yappo 

IXikpo 

Thammo 

OhAbo 

ZyAmbo 

OnAmbo 

OnArmo 

Caret 

KhAko 

JAbo 

Mon J6bo 

TbAngbo 

K&kpo 

NAkpo 

Karpo 

MArpo 

JhangA 


Dhimdl 


Ringpo 
Thuugpo 

ChhAng, Phra 
ChhAnpo, aBombo 
zLumpo 

GrAb, ahi 
{angles 4) 


j rGyagspo 
jSrobbo, Ridpo 

I »K6m 


Hi mho 
Thfin dAng 
Thom bo 
MAbA 

ChAn chAng 
Bombo 
I Riri 

jTJifiri 

I angles 4) 


Caret 
ThA thembo 

MAbA ? 

OvAk 
Khakura 


Hunger j lTdgs 


Tok 


HadA 
JAp 
Youg 
Ti, Had6 
j DbAp 

Pi 

I RhA 

DAnghai T 
SAT 
ChA mA 
ChAng pA 
Lb op A 
Ifin 

BujbfcA rbA 

Dop 

KlkA 

MAelkfi 

TirkA 

ChAkA 

SinkhA 

Mink A 

TAAka 

IXikkA 

KbAkkA T. 

H6mka 

MaremkA 

GhunkA 

KyokA 

DAAkA 

JAAkA 

I'kA 

NAlpA 

PvbinkA T 

TAtokA 

DbAngAka 

BAngrakA 

M bo'ik A 

DhamkA 

UArmakA 

Dia tbAnikA 
(angles 4) 

SArikA 

PhAmkA 
!SyAnkA 
Caret 
5 Chf Amli 

; MhltG 


MM. 


Th Aug 

Jakhang 

Jt 

Th6, ThAng 
KhAt 

Hot 

LA, HAT? 

Sho 

ShothAt 

LA bo 

LAng 

RokhAug 

Khan A chong 

BAjflA H 

Rui 

Ghani 

Hamma 

GAshA 

GAdung 

Gath An g 

Gnrnang 

GadoY 

GaphA, Gakho' 

GakbA 

MajAng 

ChApma 

Tbung, jfmg 

KhAngkrA 

Gate ham 

GAphAt 

GajA 

Samarnm, 
KhAng ahAr 
Galou 
GAchAug 
Gajou 
Gnhai 
MAdAi* 

GAdAt 

DAB At ni, To- 
lotni 

Ki»nAmanbr/*ni 
(kdnA is H) 


Odra. 

Loi 

Chap 

Abate 

Loi 

Talok 

HA 

LA, Lau 
Tok 
Tok tat 
LAnbA 
LelAng 
Ptticho 
N at Am 
BAjai It 
Borofc 
PAuAm 
Bare hi 
Chikrop 
Out Aug 
Piting 
Papmau 
•S:i!» in A 
PhakkA 
HAni 
N6mA 
SarohA 
Prong dAn 
KAkr6i 
PAnAk 
Bok lung 
Pi auk 
HAng 
jelAng 
Pillo 
Bund6k 
Pillo 
BandAk 
Pamar 
G6d& 
06 glot*ni 

KouA bri 
ni (kouA 
is H) 


SomAn ni H I Gakshnn 


jOAphAng 
Gnlmin 
t MyAng dAng 
j GAng dAng 

TJ'nkwi dAng 


KAnAntwn 
Jot kreng 
i KAwe koti 
j Chika lAng 
I nAttwa 

M&yit 
i pbitwA 


JS'. B .~~T post-fixed indicates a Tibetan etymon for tho word ; and H post-fixed, a Hindi or 
UrdA origin. 

rhua it appears that there arc, out of the above, t*> Words derived from Hindf, or from 
Tibetan, in I>hitn£l, in f’Adi's and in Gird, as follows 
Hindi. Tibetan. S 

Phi null 8 iq f Out of a total < 00 words of prime use .and necessity. Ergo, 

Iuvm jo o C those are adopted words? 

G 4 r 6 8 7 ) 
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SECTION IV. 




ABORIGINES OF THE NORTH-EAST FRONTIER. 


Daujiling, September 16th, 1850. 

To the Secretary of the Asiatic Society, 

Sir, — I have the honour to enclose another series of Voca¬ 
bularies obtained for me by the Kev. N. Brown of Sibs&gor, in 
furtherance of my plan of exhibiting to the Society a sample 
of the lingual affinities of all the Aborigines of India on an 
uniform plan. The present series comprises four dialects of 
the Nagd tongue,—the Chutia, the Ah6m, the Ivhamti, the 
Ldos,— and the Siamese. My valuable correspondent Mr. 
Brown lias favoured me with the following remarks on the 
present occasion:— 

“ The first four columns of the table complete the variations, 
priorly given, of the strangely corrupted Naga language. This 
tongue affords an extraordinary exemplification of the manner 
in which an unwritten language may be broken up even upon 
a small extent of territory. On the other hand, in the great 
Tai family we have a not less striking instance of the pre¬ 
servation of a language in almost its original integrity and 
purity through many centuries, and in despite of a vast 
territorial diffusion; for, from Bankok to Sadiya, along the 
Meindm, Salwen, Irawadi, and Kyendwen rivers, up to the 
sources of the Irawadi, through fourteen degrees of latitude, 
there is but one language, notwithstanding the diversity of 
governments under which the speakers of it live. 

“ The Mitlian and Tabbing Nagas (see table) reside on the 
hills east and north of Sibsagor. The Kharis descend upon 
the plains near J6rhdt, They are much superior to the other 



A. 1 / ABORIGINES OF NORTH-EAST FRONTIER. 

The Jabokas and Banferas are the m i| 

Mith&ns, with nearly similar tongues. The Angamis occupy 
the southern end of the Ndg& country. The Chutia is the 
language of one of the old tribes of Assam, now nearly extinct. 
The Ahom also is nearly extinct as a spoken tongue. The 
present A horns of Assam, descendants of the conquerors, still 
form one of the largest portions of its population. But their 
language, as well as their religion, has been relinquished for 
those of the Hindus, Their ancient creed had little resem¬ 
blance to Buddhism or to Brahmanism. The Khamtis retain 
their tongue, but have lost their creed. They have accepted 
Buddhism from the Bur mas, from whom they have likewise 
borrowed many now words. 

“ In answer to your queries I can but say, at present, that 
I highly appreciate the importance of a standard for the Indo- 
Chinese tongues; but which language has the best claim to 
be constituted such I do not know. I should be inclined, 
however, to assume the Burmese, which is at least half-brother 
to the Tibetan . Tins would bring the Tibetan, the Lhopa or 
Bhutanese, the Burmese, the Singhpho, the Nag a, &c., into 
a kind of family union. The Siamese Shyan, or, as the people 
themselves call it, the Tai, cannot be brought into the same 
category. It has little or no affinity with the neighbouring 
dialects, and may represent another whole class of languages 
not yet ascertained. It is probably allied to the Chinese, and 
is in importance not inferior to the Burmese/* 



Afithan 

Ndgd. 



ham 

pan 

\ an chak 
rangai 
i mi 


Tabbing 
Nag a. 

wang yak 
t;k ha 
Idkan 
oiiha 

ih 

ineng 

wan 

tek 

ami 

mihu 

auaapa 

tioi 

kui 

na 

katok 
kek 
lok niu 
mik 
opaii 

nydle 
cbupeng 
yah Ian 
yun 
min. su 
yak 
sang 
ak 

wong 
k<' wai 
nok 
yan 

phum yak 

nining 

sauniak 


Khari 

t NdgdL 


aning 
bungzah* 
takaba 
ozah 
ai 

ardng 
fcarct 
aping 
mochi 
masil 
warn 
j asonga 
jai 

tenhaun 

! all 
ansii 
sati 
tenik 
fcabd 
matsii 
unghd 
tabeu 
: tacb&ng 
inabdng 
kw» 

‘ takhet 
teliin 
auk 
lih 

kungri 

aki 

ayin 

tuwa 

snaugo 


A ngam i 
Nagd. 


tikhe 

hache 

thiwu 

para 

unhi 

ru 

uru 

rail 

nunno 

mithu 

cheja 

tiso 

tasu 

anye 

kiie 

potizu 

tsu 

amhi 

apo 

mi 

kho 

popu 

uphi 

tanii 

atsu thd 

ahi 

atsii 

thavo 

pokbye 

ehekwir 

ki 

i« 

ponye 

ngukwi 

theme 


Deoria 

chutia. 

AKoit 1. 

Khamtu 

Laos. 

Siamese. 

Wni 

1dm 

lorn 

lorn 

1dm 

chimechi 

nynchu 

mot 

mdt, puak 

indt 

dtd 

lem 

lim 

lempiin 

lukson 

dud 

nukt& 

ndk 

ndk 

nok 

ehui 

let 

lut 

lent 

leuat 

mi 

ru 

bu 

heu 

reua 

pichon 

tan 

tiuk 

duk 

kaduk 

me 

kbrai 

khwai 

khwai 

khwdi 

midige 

ineu 

minu 

mean 

mean 

m6»u 

hu 

ngo 

ngda 

wda, ngda 

dukd 

U 

kd 

kd 

kd 

sdajd 

ban 

wan 

wim 

wan 

§hi 

ma 

ma 

mi 

md 

yaku 

pik 

h& 

hu 

hd 

yd 

din 

langrain 

din 

phendin 

dujd 

khrai 

kliai 

khai 

khai 

men 

tyang 

tsdng 

tsang 

chang 

j inukutl 

td 

td 

td 

td 

tsipa 

i IK) 

\y°. 

iPO 

po 

j nye 

i fai 

| fai 

fai 

: fill 

; tfiingd 

| pld 

ipd 

pd 

P« 

■ ibd 

blnk 

; lliok 

dok 

j dukmal 

j ydpasu 

tin 

tin 

tin 

i tin 

1 lipeduru 

pengd 

! pe 

pe 

jpe 

1 kin 

phruin 

pbdrn 

; plidm 

phdm 

jdtun 

kha 

mil 

mu 

mii 

| gtibong 

ru 

bd 

hd 

boa 

chu 

IHll 

mu 

md 

mb 

j mi 

khau 

khan 

khau 

khau 

' gdri 

ma 

rad 

ma 

md 

nyd 

ren 

hun 

1 heun 

reuan 

; sung 

lik 

;ick 

lek 

lek 

i chid 

boU 

i mail 

bai 

; bai 

; dakari 

leng 

1 leng 

leng, tseng 

1 wang 

1 mvsi 

kun 

* kun 

ikhda 

! kb6n 


<SL 
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English. 

M it nan 
Nagd. 

Tablung 

Nagd. 

Khar* 

ft&ga. 

Monkey 

mainuk 

siiuai 

kisLA 

Moon 

letnu 

le 

let* 

Mother 

Anuu 

onu 

tu 

Mountain 

... 


apih 

Mouth 

tun 1 chusim 

tahann 

Musquito 

1 


mrilA 

-Name 

man nun 

aohu 

flight 

rang nak vang niak 

ayah 

Oil 

in&nga 

manga 

tutsu 

Plantain 



maugd 

Kiver 

shuA 

yang nu 

&Uu 

Rond 

lam ' 

lam 

ndi 

Salt 

hum 

ham 

rnachi 

Skin 

kudan t soh 

tagap 

Sky 



aning 

Snake 

pu 

pu 

■ha 

Star 

lethi 

chihA 

peti 

Stone 

long 

yong 

along 

Sun 

rang ban 

wang hi 

suhih 

Tiger 

chianu 

saknu 

•ikhii 

Tooth 

va 

phA ** 

itapbA 

Tree 

pan 

peh 

• SUnduDg 

Village 

ting 

tying 

ayim 

Water 

ti 

riacg 

auu 

Yam 


... 

| , - 

I 

ku 

tan 

nf 

Thou 

nang 

nang 

nang 

He, she, it 

mih 

taupa 

pan 

We 



akau 

Yo 



j nikhala 

They 

... 

! . “• 

tungkhala 

Mine 

kokuhe 

{tesei 

: ni 

Thine 


... 

naug 

Hta 

... 

! 

... 

One 

AttA 

> chA 

1 akhet 


kliarr 

azo 

j cbaju 
jamii 
vi ru 
nza 
tin 

kakizu 

tekwasi 

kharr 

chAh 

matse 

bikbr 

thi 

thinhye 

fcbemu 

kache 

nakhi 

takhu 

uiiu 

si 

arame 

zu 

A 

no 

me 

awe 

notoleli 

tothete 


po 



Jlroria 

ciiutia. 


!iku 


! yah 
tsimA 
asii 
damju 

mu 

siri 

tu 

tuzu 
ji maji 
tsagu 

giirt 

chikun 

pichoni 

dubu 

jifci 

yatiri 

sA«h 

mesh 

hati 

popon 

afcigu 

ji 


An 

do, ani 
bareni 
jArurad 
j jakugroni 
bario 


i anyo 
| m'yo 
| biyo 
• dugsha 


Ahom. 


laling 

jddD. 

me 

doi 

sap 

pbreng 

ehu 

dam 

mas r.ga 
kui 
khe 
tang 
klu 
plek 
fa 
ngo 
dau 
fra 
I ban 
i sd 
| khiu 
S tuu 
• ban 
| nam 

! kaa 
; rad 
! heu 
| raa 
khau 
j khreu 
1 au 
; md 
he a 
iiug 


KkanttL 


ling 
j lun 
jme 
1 noi 

Mp 

!yung 
| tsa 
; khun 
j nam, man 
• kue 

kLye nam 
tang 
kii 
nang 
fa 
ngu 
nau 
bin 
wan 
. su 
; khiu 
j tun 
{man 
| nam 
| man 
j kan 
= mau 
\ man 
; h;tU 
» maii su 
; man khau 
kan 
; mail 
1 man 
. uiiag 


Laos. 

Siamese. 

wok, ling 

ling 

dcun 

tawan 

me 

me 

loi 

pukhau 

pak 

pak 

yung 

yung 

tsu 

chii 

khun 

khun 

• nam, man 

nam, man 

! kue 

klue 

; nam me 

1 me nara 

tang 

ithang 

; kue, kem 

: kieiia 

nang 

j nang 

; fAfon 

Ifa 

! «gu 

j “gu 

j lau. 

; dau 

bin 

! hin 

kang wan 

j taw&n 

seu 

I siia 

khi&U 

1 fan, khiau 

ton 

j ton 

ban 

i ban 

nam 

! nam 

h 6a man 

1 man dom 

ong, ku 

jkhA 

1 to* 

| tua, miing 

: man, tan 

i khon, man 

; hau 

ran 

i 

i su 


khan ar ai 

1 ming 

i niing 
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Ten 

Twenty 

Thirty 

Forty 

Fifty 

Hundred 


With 

In 

On 

Now 

Then 

When? 

To-day 

Tomorrow 

Yesterday 

Here 

There 

Where? 

Above 

Below 

Between 

Without 

Within 

Far 


MU lum 

X&J&. 

Tabbing 

N&gd, 

Kkari 

JXdga, 

Angami 

fidgd. 

Dtoria chutia. 

Ahom. 

Khamti. 

tiTiji 

ih 

anne 

kane 

dukuui 

sang 

song 

rleam 

lem 

a.«am 

sit 

dugda 

| sam 

s&m 

aii 

pill 

phall 

deb 

duguchi 

el 

*1 


nga 

phangi 

pnngu 

dugumua 

\hk 

ha 

arok 

▼ok 

tarok 

s6ru 

dugnehu 

1 ruk 

hok 

tin at h 

nith 

tani 

tbene 

duguchi? 

[chit 

: set 

ichet 

thath 

sachet 

thetha 

duguebe 

l pet 

pet 

aku 

thu 

teku 

thaku 

duguchuba 

kau 

lOlSl 

ban 

pan 

tarah 

kiirr 

duguchuba dugsbe 

' sip 

| eip 

chi 


makhi 

makii 


j sau 

' sau 


... 

sainri 

siirr 


' sam eip 

sam sip 

panyi 


lirah 

lhide 

_ 

lei sip 

si sip 


... 

tanam 

ripangu 


h 4 sip 

h£ sip 

pagi 

... 

rukri 

kre 


pak 

p 4 k^ 


; «w.. 

: (wanting) 



(wanting) 

(wanting) 

... 

... 

n& 



||f 

haug, ti 


... 

bino 

... 


• •• 

luk 


... 

as ho 



chum 


khi 

sah 

RU 

kinu 

! chikimi 

khau 

kannd 


... 

tamuge 

... 

pichoni 

nn 

nan 

atha 

chiha 

iiikii 

akihawe 

derereni 

tinai 

taang, ngai 


... 

iikii 

lilitiha 

deremai 

tamnai 




i kuim 

tadzune 

dumoni 

phren nai 


any! 

tinvi 

; thani 

teje 

dinineni 

banal 


nai ni 

ngai ni 

asang 

thedu 

disuini 

sang manai 

j xnaphok 

manyi 

manyi 

hashi 

koshc 

dupuroni 

poi 

j manga 


... 

niko 

1 haki 

lohore 

u, tinai 

i phe. thai 



wadenguoju 

lithe 

hob6ng 

! let 

! .inpun 

pan pu 

tan wai 

knchi 

; kiraporh j 

; borong 

h6 

thati 

ding 

kawang 

tamachingu 

bale 

picho 

nu 

kalu 

Uopang 

opang 

tamokaing 

chakise 

kumo 

lep 




tiong 



klang 




t&kigu 

kite 

baiuni 

M 




| tisinge 

kinu 

chikimi 

khanju 

tinaii 

at&i 

kitike 

uragu 

chawd 

i asai n 1 

i jau ? sai 

i kai 










Siamese, 


Loot, 


eong 

Kim 

el 

ha 

hok 

tset 

pet 

kau 

sip 

sail nung 
sain sip 
si sip 
ha sip 
hoi 


gong 

sam 

■I 
hi 
I hok 
' chet 
!p£t 
kau 
sip 

ye sip 
s 4 m sip 
sf sip 

ha sip 
roi 



nai 

neu 

leng 


thi 

ke 

te 

duei 

nai 

bdn 

reu, than ebai 


wanni 

phuk 

ni 

tin&i 

pin 

lum 


miia 
miia dai 
wan ni 
phrungnl 
wa, wan 
nl 

thi nau 
| thi nai 
b6n 
ti 


kai 


war.g 
thi nok 
thinai 

kii 


aborigines of north-east frontier. 








































Ml HlSfy 



Near 
Little 
Mueh 
How much 
Thus 
How ? 
Why? 
le» 

No 
Not 
And 
This 
That 
Which ? 
What ? 
Woo? 

Any thing 

Any body 

Kat 

Drink 

Sleep 

Wake 

Laugh 

Weep 

Be silent 

Speak 

Com* 

Go 

Slaud up 

Sis down 

Walk 

Ran 

Give 

Tak- 

Str ke 


Mlthan 

Ndgd. 

Tahfxtng 

Jfd’jd. 

Kkari 

Kdud. 

A ngami 
Ndujd. 

JMoria 
chut ia. 

Atom. 

J hole 

otike 

anhagu 

jchaguno 

butugam 

poi&ni 

poini 

klai 

, ohipia 

echingha 

ich&dango 

j katuno 

chut 

taihu 

esc lai 

kwalaiigau 

Skyapur 
| kichuru 

ra 


... 

kma 

amcha 

#M 

... 

... 

i tango 

j tsawe 

lakireui 

plai 



kotisad 

! nokidihika 

dak&ng 



chiba taawi 

jkaji 

damno 

wd 

vai 

aiya 

haa 

je 

hoi 

khewo 

mantai 

inaug cha 

nongd 

rnowe 

h6ya 

bukhewo 

... 


tu 


da 

bu, ma 

hi ha 

thoi nan 

pio 

; hawe 

taihoni 

iu 

hi ha 

thoi the j 

poicho cha 

S liwo 

; bare 

heu 

! 

... 

kubai 

! , kiuru 

boroshini 

panku 

j tem 

toi nan 

j chabad 

; kaje 

cUmdarini 

re 

j oveh 

owai 

! sui 

] soru 

basani 

pkreu 

I 

1 


Kuiai 

' kajipuru 

! damaririni 

! »d hi*’ 

h&chi 

koi murh 

chakra purn 

ahdmddu 

pbea 

tsaaug 

| chilicfae 

harini 

kin 

; ringhd 

yang ying shi 

atridng 

I dzu kretowe 

jiniine 

kleu 

Ijipdau 

chonsiii 

ipigili 

*2i 

yumg arini 

non 

nils 

nielii 

siahaugo 

sirte 

hamamani 

teng 

manitli 

nu 

hatukari 

khru 

tuple 

sapiike 

chipii 

kra 

ugarini 

hai 

kdh ’** 
rahai 

... 

tukurd 

charibale 

turucha 

sapmu 

bok 

mi 

tdh 

ongkoi 

aihoshnng 

hinnerang 

puriche 

akipbirehe 

icharini 

nangkwd 

tong 

angsi 

wd 

totache 

akend 

ka 

ajbng 

yong chi 

hnnligili 

tbale 

takarini 

ti 

ngo dan 

urn chi 

manio 

bache 

dndurini 

nang 

ti ng, kha 

aagti 

rung chwa 

tothe 

kerurini 

ka 

rikle 

phal chi 

seinekwa 

rahathele 

iononini 

larini 

paikhan 
i heu 

iahai 

yakhu 

khiogo 

suwawe 

paule ! yukei 

hiraugo 

kbriliwe 

lario 

an 

luaithun 

set chi 

yakchau 

vashuwe 

borini 

da, po 


<§L 

ON 


Khamli. 

Laos. 

Siamese. 

kau 

kai 

klai 

lek, kye 

... 

leknoi 

nam 

nak, lai 

lai. uundd 

... 

kilam 

ki lem 

nang nai 

... 

yangnan.chen 

... 

... 

ihau, plira bet 

... 


phra aurai 

tsaii 

tsai, nem 

kha 

n»a tsaii 

bo tsai 

inichi 

le, tak 

bo, mai, yi 

mi, ya 


le 

le, kap, tak 

an nai 

Ill 

jui 

an nan 

nan 

nan 

an nau 


j khondai 

sang 

sang 

ami 

ph^ii 

khai, phai 

khrai, sung 


nsang 

arai 

kan phong 

1 


kin 

kin 

kin 

kin nam 

kin nam 

deum 

non, nap 

non, lap 

lap 

tun 

tun 

tuu 

kho 

han, khoa 

hbaro 

hai 

jhai 

roog hai 

yu trip tsip 

; dak dak yu 

ning yd 

wa 

; pak 

phut 

mi 

md 

md 

ka 

pai. men 

pai 

, sau 

song 

yiin 

j nang 

nang 

nang 

pai 

men 

dun 

len 

leu pai ; wing pi 

had 

hii 

hai 

au 

au 

au, nap 

P° 

ti, bup i ti, boe 
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Bring 
Take away 
Lift up 
Hear 

Understand 

Tell 

Good 

Bad 

Cold 

Hot 

Raw (green) 

Ripe 

Sweet 

Sour 

Bitter 

Handsome 

tTgly 

Straight 

Crooked 

Black 

White 

Bed 

Green 

Long 

Short 

Tail (high) 

Short (low) 

Small 

Great 

Bound 

Fat 

Thin (lean) 


Mithan 1 
N&gd. j 

Tabbing 

Ndgd. 

* langdau 
; lahai 
pai pau 

1 iauko 
,athak 
avan 

toi chi 
yakei 
noh si 
noh si 
chai ha 
tau sicgpu 

* nmile 
man mai 
rang kham 
kham 

mailuukd 
yemei 
wang sain 
shem 

jum 

ti 

sht 

;khi 

yim 

urang 

si 

k’ua 

kom 

’ nak 
; thoh 

kom 

niak 

heng 

jl6 

man 

choak 

lau 

sob 

Itau 

... 

; abipin jnau 
aekung, 

sui 

yong nong 

1ciiong 

1 nittan 


yaksitogb 

neneratli 

heneraugo 

ehungotso 

jaugo 

metechau 

ar6 
mard 
aiyang 
jtetaa 
I tachim 
tanking 
I miang 
i tehsan 
jkba 

kubaitarO 

mard 

mathunjau 

tikihang 

oak 


dukhiawe 
3eyawe 
■ sntele 
tupele 
j silowe 
i siwe 

j • - 

! ?iwe 
3owe 
j si 

j khakwu 
memo 
! me 
;che 
khve 
I chiUi 
I visu 
• shopux 
ttheklia 
krewi 
kati 


mesing 
tamiiram 
shim puluk 
tilhaun 
j tutaizau 
=oregu 
j orejute 
! minghaji 
S tahpetiau 
j meketang 
tabiti 
;achi 


kacha 


'inn 
i kapaje 
joaii 

lu 

arkhre 
khar no 
kanuchapo 


i£ 


iopur 

khruhi 


| pouioja 
, sopoaoru 


iKoria 

chutia. 

Ahem. 

Kkamti. 

Laos . 

; botechiro 

potai 

| au tai 

kha 

i larini 

; amii& 

iau m4 

aumd 

laromni 

I sung 

Isbng 

song, thu 

lagaromni 

jyok, tang 

yo. yong 

ya 

k ana tori 

j nyin 

tngin 

nyin 

takarini 

... 

hu 

hu, thorn 

rii, hu 

(bok 

:wa 

wa 

■churiw 

id! 

ini 

dl 

' ehani 

;khy4 

maul 

h&i. bodl 

, ehepepe 

; khye, n£u 

yen n&u, yen 

!Um 

;ran, lut 

1 non, mai, lut 

hon 

ipijo 

|lip 

n jP 

dip 

jtuimom 

rung, suk 

: sdk 

suk 

Ijiri 

oi 

1 w&n 

wan 

I si to toi 

sum 

Isdm 

,sdm 

j kai 

1 khum 

jkhdai 

ikhdm 

ichubare 

khyeng 

! ng&m 

! ng&iii 

uchini 

ikhye pla 

! h4ng liii 

hai 

pane 


jnan 

... 

kekarai 

ke, ngok 

Jngok 

ikom, kdt 

sakokoi 

\ dam 

inam 

dam, nin 

;puri 

phdk 

j khdu, phiik 

[khan, pheuk 

saru 

'deng 

neng 

;deng, kam 

' pi joni 

kyl 

khyeu 

• kheau 

ilui 

lei an 

tyau 

iyau 

sutugai 

Slot 

] lot 

san, hun 

suini 

•sung 

; sung 

■ sung 

; patigaini 

'tam 

tam 

| tam 

j suru soroni 

! noi 

•lek, on 

lek, noi 

; am cha dini 

jldng 

lung, yau 

lu-ng, yai 

[tuindru 

! klorn, p4n 

i mon 

kom 

jmejirim 

Pi 

!I>i 

pi, tui 

i dugumjini 

! heng 

;yom 



“7 (ny 

Siamese, I 


kha, au tai. 
au ma, 
thu 
yok 
dai yin 
ru 

bok wa 
dl 

chua, mai di 
yen, n^u 
ron 

ja 

1 wan 

| s6m, preo 
khoin 


ngara 

rai 

trong, sii 
ngo 
dam 
khau 
deng 
Ikheau 
van 
san 
• sung 
i tam Wa 
j lek noi 
jluang, ysi 
1 klbm 
i sai, man 
Ixuai man 


j 


aborigines of north-east frontier. 


























SECTION V. 


ON THE . 

ABORIGINES OF THE EASTERN FRONTIER. 


Tn continuation ot my papers already submitted to the 
Society having in view to exhibit summarily the affinities of 
all the aborigines of India, I now submit vocabularies, uniform 
with their precursors, of the written and spoken Burman, the 
Singpho, the Ndgii in three dialects, the Abor and the Miri 
tongues. 

Pot this series I am indebted to the Rev. N. Brown, of 
Sibsagor, who, in forwarding it to me, favoured me with the 
following remarks:— 

« These specimens appear fully to establish the fact that the 
Burman, Singpho, Ndgd, and Abor languages are very close 
relatives, and ought not to be separated into different families, 
as they sometimes have been. The Burman and Singpho, it 
is true, have been regarded as nearly related; but l am not 
aware of its ever having been supposed that the Naga or Abor 
were closely related to the Burman, or that there was any vciy 
intimate connection between the two. The Naga tribes are 
very numerous, and every village appears to have its own 
dialect. 

u 1 have not inserted the Khamti or Shyan, because I am 
not convinced that there is any very close radical connection 
l>etween either and the Burmese. This affinity seems always 
to have been taken for granted as a matter of course, but 
without any just ground. It is true there are a considerable 
number of Burman words in the Khamti, but they bear the 
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of recent introduction, and arc not to be found in the 
old Ahom, the parent Shyau, nor in the Siamese, with which 
the Ahom was nearly, if not exactly, identical. I have inserted 
the Burmese as written, together with the spoken form. The 
Mags of Arakdn, it is said, pronounce it as it is written, and 
not°like the Burmese. It appears to resemble the Tibetan 
considerably. The first column of Abor Miri I have collected 
from a vocabulary published a year or two ago by Captain 
E. F. Smith (of the Bengal Native Infantry), commanding at 
Sadiya; the last column I got from a Miri residing at this 
place. 

«i n Butman I have used th to express the sound of ih in 
think. Also a stroke under the initial letter of a syllable to 
denote the falling tone, and a dot under tho final vowel to 
denote the short, abrupt tone. The Singpho and Namsang 
Nt'gu are taken from a vocabulary published several years ago 
by the Kev. M. Bronson, and may be depended on as correct. 
The other two Nagd dialects are given by two men from 
villages near Nowgong—the only Ndgas I can find in the 
station just now; and as they do not understand Asamese 
very well, I may have introduced some errors from them. At 
all events, the words are evidently encumbered with affixes 
and prefixes that do not properly belong here. I have not, 
however, ventured to remove any of them, as you will be 
better able to do this. 1 am inclined to think that the radical 
forms in all these languages are monosyllabic, as the Burmese 
unquestionably is. The verbs, &c., would probably show a 
much greater resemblance if we had all the terms for each 
idea, as there will generally be many verbs nearly synonymous; 
consequently the lists do not always exhibit the corresponding 
forms, thus creating an apparent difference when there is none 
in reality.” 

As it is not my purpose to anticipate the results of the 
present inquiry, I will add nothing on this occasion to the 
above obliging and sensible remarks of Mr. Brown. 




* j English. 


Air 

Ant 

Arrow 

Bird 

Blood 

Boat 

Bone 

Buffalo 

Cat 

Cow 

Crow 

Day 

Dug 

Ear 

Earth 

Egg 

Elephant 

Eye 

Father 

Fire 

Fish 

Flower 

Foot 

Goat 

Hair 

Hand 

Head 

Hog 

Horn 

Horse 

House 

Iron 


Burman, 
Written. 

Bnrman i 

Spoken. 

Id 

Id 

parwakchbit 

payuctseik 

mri 

myd 

nghtvk 

nghet 

*wd 

th wd 

Ibd 

ibd 

ard 

ayd 

kwye 

kyue 

krong 

kyaung 

nwa 

wud 

lyi 

kyi 

nd 

nd 

ihw6 

; ihwd 

rid 

«d 

mrd 

myd 

U 

u 

cbbang* 

8*hen 

myakcbi i myetai 

phad 

pbdd 

mi 

mi 

ngd 

ngd 

jpan 

pin 

! khre 

khyd 

| chbit 

s'heik 

ehbanVumg 

s’haben 

lak 

let 

iAmig 

yAauug 

wak 

wet 

kbyo 

ghyd 

mrang 

myen 

im 

eing 


thin 


Bronson's 

Singpho. 


mbung 

! gagin 

•pel* 

! wu 
sai 
11 

nraog 

ngd 

niugrau 

kansii 

kokha 

ningthdi 

gui 

nd 

udi 
rnagui 
mi 
f wd 
j wan 
Inga 
isiban 
! lagdng 
! bainam 
Ikard 
|letta 
I b<Sng 
wd 
rung 
gumrarg 
ntd 
inpri 



; pong 
’ tsipehdk 
tetoban 
v<5 
bd 

khuonkhd 

drdh 

Id 

rniang 
! indu 

j vakhd 

rangyi 
hu 
irte 
;hd 
j ati 
! puok 
! mifc 
i vd 

i 

van 

Dgd 

chdngpd 

cte 

kien 

kachd 

dak 

kiu5 

vak 

rdng 

m<5k 

bum 

jan 


; mabung 
: macbd 
| iasang 
! iizt 
; azu 
! anrung 
terap 
• chang 
' tanii 
i nasi 
waru 


tenaurg 

m 

antsii 

shiti 

tenok 

upa 

mi 

angu 

naru 

Utaiing 

nabung 

k<5 

tekbd 

takoidk 

ak 

tazzd 

kdlT 

ki 

yin 


angu 

nolong 

tacbing 

naluug 

ku 

tekbat 

teko 

dk 

tdi 

kuri 

ki 

yen 


i engo 

arum 

Idle 

[ sbuben 


Tengsa 

Ndga. 

Capt. Smith's 
Abor-Af iri. 

mapung 

asar 

mat ban 

mirang 

lasan 

epuk 

usd 

pettang 

di 

yilpi ui 

lung 

eildng 

telet 

aloug 

tyang 

menjek 

ineyau 

meudari 

masi 

guriUhameh 

walo 

piak 

tiinglu 

longeh 

arb 

eki 

telannu 

norong 

ali 

among 

utii 

dpiu 

sutl 

sita 

tenyik 

dmik 

apu | yiai 

tnasi 

eme 


Sibsdgor 

Miri. 


<SL 


esdr 

merdng 

epug 


dlong 

menjeg 

menkuri 

goru 

ptiag 

longko 

iki 

yerung 


! dumifc 
dldk 

j tuku, mittuk 
/ juek 
areng 
gdre 
I ekum 
I yagurah 


apii 

site 

amik 

babd 

umme 

orgo 

apim 

■die 

sdgoli 

•dumed 
! eldg 
. mittub 
lejeg 
1 areng 
; guie 
| ekum 
yogir 
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' English. 

Barman, 

Written. 

Raman, 

Spoken. 

Bromont 

Singpho. 

Bronson's 

A amsang 
Ntigd. 

Nowgong 

Ndujd. 

Tengsa 

Ndgd. 

Capt. Smith's 
Abar-Miri. 

Sibsdgor 

Miri. 

Leaf 

rwak 

yuet 

idp 

cyap 

din 

dm 

anne 

ekamane 

Light 


\Uu 

ningthoi 

r<tugv<5 

tadngurh 

sangagho 

piudng 

piidda 

Man 

lu 

16 

ainffpho 

min van 

i.yesung 

mdsuug 

arnie 

amme 

Monkey 

rnyok 

myauk 

wo6 

vdh % 

shitsii 

suehi 

jsibeb 

ehibe 

Moon 

la 

la 

6 ltd 

|dd 

iyitd 

lutd 

! paid . 

1 polo 

Mother 

ami 

ami 

nu 

insryung 

| uchd 

dpii 

uamu 

nand 

M<> an tain 

tong 

taung 

bum 

| bdho 

mic dram 

masan 

ddi 

ddi 

Mouth 

nhup 

uh<Sk 

ninggup 

; tun 

tepang 

! tabdng 

uapang 

napiing 

Mosquito 

khyang 

khyeu 

Uigrong 

LuaDg dong 

cuerila 

anjang 

souggou 

tamig 

Kamo 

am in 

'ami 

mlng 

| min 

tenung 

tenying 

atniu 

dniin 

Night 

njl», nya 

inyin, nyd 

sind 

rangpan 

aunu 

asangdi 

kamogah 

; kammo 

Oil 

achhl 

^hi 

uam da 

tdnthi 

tdteu 

mdngd 

tuldng 

| tuldng 

Plantain 

ugbakpyo 

nghetpyo 

lungu 

kieke 

samum 

mengo 

kbpagd 

kopage 

RiveT 

mrach 

myit 

khd 

jdan 

tsiildteii 

tiild 

asie 

abunge 

Road 

/am 

Id d 

1dm 

lam 

lemang 

unglan 

lambed 

iamte 

Salt 

cAhd 

ihd 

jum 

sum 

matsii 

; machi 

diu 

dUo 

Skin 

dirt 

thdyd 

phi 

ikhuon 

inkap 

[ takap 

dumoar 

jvsiig 

Sky 

m-vgh 

w6 

mu 

rdngtung 

in aba t 

| phumching 

teong 

domiir 

Snake 

mrwd 

m yu6 

l&pd 

pu 

piirr 

| phalii 

... 

tdbbe 

Star 

kre 


*igan 

monk 

pitiuu 

lutingting 

tdkdr 

tdk&r 

Stone 

kyok 

kyauk 

ulung 

16og 

lungzuk 

; Iungmanggo 

iling 

b dug 

Sun 

ud 

nd 

jdn 

sdu 

dnnii 

: tinglii 

dun«5 

doanye 

Tiger 

kyd 

kyd 

airbng 

fed 

kayi 

Ikhii 

dimiii 

8iimyo 

Tooth 

«wd 

tAwd 

wd 

pa 

tabu 

taphu 

ipdng 

die 

Tree 

apang 

apen 

phun 

i bang 

santung 

: sangtung 

esing 

ising 

Village 

rwd 

yud 

mereng 

hd 

yiim 

! yam 

dulong 

dolling 

Water 

re 

yd 

atain 

j<5 

t*U 

jtu 

dasi 

ache 

Yam 

niyok 

my auk 

nai 

hdkhuon 

shi 

t chu 

ugunii 

dlie 

1 

ngd 

ngd 

ngai 

ngd 

uyl 

ngai 

ago 

ngo 

Thou 

nung, xnang 

nen, men 

ndng, ni 

nangmd 

ni 

nan g 

nona 

no 

He 

*<\ 

tha 

khi 

ate 

pi 

P d 


bu 

She 

ditto 

ditto 

... 

... 

^ 1 

1 4 

uo 
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misty,. 



ey 
Mine 
Thine 
His 
Ours 
Youre 
Theirs 
One 
Two 
Three 
Four 
Five 
Six 
Seven 
Eight 
Nine 
Ten 

Twenty 

Thirty 

Forty 

Fifty 

Hundred 

Of 

To 

From 

By 

With 

Without 

In 

On 

Now 

Then 


ngdtd 

ngadd 

l 

nfffid 

annok 

akhahi ! ngolu 

naugtd 

nend<5 

uitheng 

udmd 

nakara 

nakhala < noiu 

sutd 

f&ddd 

khini 

Boning 

yau 

tebepd 

biilu 

ngdi 

ogdi 

ngend 

ngd 

ka 

ngaichi 

ngoke 

mangi 

meni 

mind. 

rca 

cd 

mechi 

ndkke 

s&i 

thiii 

khina 

atd 

pd 

pdclii 

biikke 

ngdioi 

ngadoi 


... 

dsan 

ukhali 

... 

mangtdi 

menadi 



nii 

nakhald 


sut6i 

Miiddi 

•». 


pdri 

paii 

buluke 

tach 

tit, ta 

aitnd 

viintbd 

katang 

khatu 

ako 

nhacb 

nhit 

nkhong 

inasuin 

vdnyi 

anna 

dunat 

aniko 

*ung 

Mdng 

vdnram 

dsa m 

asam 

aomko 

14 

14 

meli 

bell 

pazr 

phaie 

apiko 

7lg4 

ugd 

mangd 

banga 

pungu 

pkungu 

pilingoko 

khyok 

khyauk 

krd 

irdk 

tarok 

thelok 

akeko 

khwau nhach 

khunnhit 

ainit 

logit 

tunet 

thanyet 

kunitko 

rhaeh 

shyifc 

matcat 

isat 

te 

thesep 

ipunitko 

*6 

Xd 

tsekhu 

ikfcu 

tafcu 

thaku 

kcnangko 

chh© 

e’b e 

si 

ichi 

tarr 

thelu 

iiingko 

nhachchhe 

nhits’be 

! khiin 

ruakngi 

mafcsii 

mac hi 

irlingko 

jungchhe 

tAdngzke 

tumftl 

ruakram 

... 

machi lithelu 

iiing aomko 

/echhe 

tezhe 

mlisl 

ruakbeli 

liri 

mesung annat 

iiing apie 

ngdchhe 

ngdzhe 

mangd&l 

ruakbangd 

tbanam 

mdaung annat ) 
td thelu t 

tari 

tayd 

latsd 

chaihe 

mkrii 

mdsungpbun* 

g* 

... 

i (affix) 

i 

na (affix) 

wanting 

... 

met 

& 

d 

fe 

nang 

tang 

nai 

teldpu 

ka 

g* 



... 

... 

oddnkdng 

phmng 

phyen 


... 

wd 

i>ii 

umcua 

nhang 

nhen 


... 

yasii 

siiga 

... 

nhaik 

nbaik 

ikititi 

hum nyu 

Idng 

... 

! atap 

dxrfng 

pomhe 

bomba 

letbi 

rfkhdnang 

talak 

tathak 

ted sd 

yakhu 

yakhu 

W ‘ 

... 

dukko 

tang 

thong 

aupdb 

thd akbi 

thd ukiia 

... 

tas au 

kabang 

— 


ugosm 

noliisin 

iiliii biilu 

ngokke 

nokke 

biikke 

ngoltikke 

noliikke 

biililkk© 

dtero 

ngoye 

auma 


an 

kiirmide 
pinge 
kondnge 
iiyiuge 
iiying doyiko 
viyiiig aumko 
living apiko 

lingo iiyingko 
Uyingiiyingko 


lope 

lokkc 

appiinge 

logoto 

drdlo 

taliiio 

*u 

kojo 
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Wien ? 

To-day 

To-morrow 

Yesterday 

Here 

There 

Where ? 

Above 

Below 

Between 

Without 

Within 

Far 

Near 

Littie 

Much 

How much ? 

Aa 

So 

Thus 

How? 

Why? 

Yea 

Ho 

No, not 
And, also 
Or 
This 
That 
Which 1 


bhesokbd 
y and 
nakphan 
yamannd 
simhd 
hdrnhd 
bbemhd 
apo mbd 
oktubd 
I iuhdmbd 
prdngtnhd 

atwarg 

vt6 

n\ 

chhitkhaZd 
my£ 
bhelok 
kesd 
id, ad 

thdsd 

bhesd 

bbeprold 

hdtkhe 

niahut 

ma(pru)nhaDg 
Yin koug 
86 mail ut 
i, sin 
tbd, hd 

abhe 


What? 


abhe 


B'trman, 

Spoken. 

Bronson* » 
Singpho. 

bhefAokhd 

yango 

yane 

daioi 

netpbdn 

mphdni 

yamanne 

man! 

Mimhd 

ndJ© 

hdmbd 

tode 

bhemhd 

gaddgui 

apo mbd 

ning tsang 

aukmhd 

katdi 

aiydraba 


pyenmhd 

. 

1 at wen 


jted 

tsdn 

ni 

ci 

seikkhaZe 

katai 

rnj6. 

lo 

bheiauk 

gaddrod 

geM<5 

... 

16 , th6 


thdMd 

ndaisat 

bhefAo 


bhepyuld 

fdri 

h6khe 

raia 

mabdk 

galai 

ma (pyu)nhen 

ug, phung 

%a*mg 


*A6mahdk 


i, thl 

ndai 

th6, hd 

orawd 

abhe 

gadermd 

abhe, bba 

phakaima 


Branson's 

ftamsang 

Kdga. 


mat*i suanta 

tajd 

ninap 

majd 

anang 

dinang 

makda 

dkhonang 

akh&nnang 

vdkdnang 

hald 

tberkd 

acb$ 

ajd 

chento 


ararang 

rdtd 
idanga 
mi 
| nak 

... 

I dra 
irapd 
' mapd 

i chend 


Xowgong 

Tengsa 

Capt. Smith's 

Stbsdgor 

Ndgti. 

Ndgd. 

Abor'Miri. 

Miri. 

tkddaog 

kdpd 


lidilo 

| tannu 

thanglu 

silo 

eilo 

asdng 

dsaog 

iampo 

yampo 

vashi 

dsi 

milo 

melobo 

ydng 

iga 

sho 

so 

aunchi 

dtira 


iiio 

kdng 

dtiga 

ungkoio 

okolon 

talak 

tatnak 

taleng 

taliito 

tasung 

tachung 

ru Hiking 

riimkube 

kimd 

ulam 

radang 

drdso 

tamd 

rnd 

lulo 

rongongolo 

taldng 

atap 

ardso 

drdoo 

talang 

Idngld 


[ mo do 

tatsaka 

annangld 

aninda 

aniinse 

iahika 

tesu 


djoda 

ayiika 

tebe 


dbako 

kayiika 

katekat 

eritko 

udiiko 

dnyakdng 

atti 

depii, au 
pua 

sempidang 

iimpe 

kdtau 

katikiang 

kappida 

kapii 

kashia 

kadd 

okkiduna 

kappii 

ii 

an 

ho 

iii 

xnau, nonga 

nongo 

rodma 

md 

\tdk) tY (shi) 

(th&) m* (thi) 

ioka 

! voka 

... 


aiu 

... 

yde 

igdkd 

. . 

SI, IS51 

sbidebulu 

auncbiko 

dchika 

iiina 

iillubuilu 

ydkung 

kaehi 

ing kdno 

okolone 

• kachisur 

chaba 

ingkua, ong ) j 
kokko { 

okko 
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Wfc© ? 

1 Anything 
Anybody 

Eat 

Drink 

Sleep 

Wake 

Laugh 

Weep 

Be silent 

Speak 

Come 

Go 

Stand up 

Sit down 
Move, walk 
Bun 
Give 

Take 


bbead 

bhembya 

bheadmhya 

cbd 

sok 

n<5 

re 

ngo 

titckhit nd 
pro, chh<5 
id, rok 
awd, kwya 

tba, mat 

th&ing 
fe, kwya 
pro 

pdkbya 

y6 


Strike raik, put 

Kill sat 

Bring 
Take away 

Lift up 
Hear 

Understand 
Tell 
Good 
Bad 

Cold 


yukhe 
ydiwa 
\ mfarang, 

( ruhrok 
Ard 
lin, si 
ckhd, Ard 
long 
chh6 

khyam, d 


bbefAu 

bhdtubya 

bhe*Admbya 

td 

?Aau k 

eik 

n6 

ye 

ngo 

teiksbeik n6 
pj*\ 8’b<5 

l d, yauk 

th wa, kyud 

thd, mdt 

tbaing 
!/e, kyud 
pyd 

pd kbyd 
yd 

yaik, pdk 

tAdt 

ydghe 
ydtAwd 
mhycn, 
rnhyauk 
Ayd 

le, tfu 
s’bd Ayd 
Aaung 

ihd 

khydo, d 


[ gadaimd 

I 

shdu 
luu 
ytipu 
duum 
raaniu 
khrdpu 
temdingau 
sdu 
adu 
wdn 
taapu 
rotu 
ddngu 
thotu, damu 
gagdtu 
ydu 

ldu 

dtipu 

satu 

ldu 

| ldu wdu 
phdnu 

ndngu 
cbdiu 
811 u 
gajti 
ngaid 

katsi 


band 


chao 

jdko 

jupo 

chingo 

ngio 

sapo 

tl»6o 

kdro 
kdo 


| !chapo 


, siraa 


' cbijdng 
i chajamti 
i annami 
I ula 
i mannii 
| dcbaprr 
manakazoDg 
!sbang 
iarung 
tsu, wang 

ndtak 


t<5ngo 
cbdo, kbuams 
chuauo 

kdo 

kapo 


vdto 

1 rikvdto 

vanro 

kapkdto 

tuons 

tdto 

ijdto 

ngdo 

a*an 

aebi 

aki 


| manakarii 
asdmataur 
• sdmawaung 
| kwdng 

j niagirr | 

I tatsungr 
tatapsap 

dsoko 

dnyaung 
penruang 

1 acbdngatdug 

ddsbu 
matiimnd 
8 hiring 
tatsdng 
matsong 

kdilviid 


tyu 
tiinun 
annii 
phaya 

man nil { 
cbappale 
ayok sulang 
suang 
ahaiu 
chennang 

septak 


isek 6 

| anjoko 

dol anka 
taipii 
iddo 

emu aipii 
nilodopii 

! kappii 
• dsopii 
jlupu 
; gikiipii 

! gupiigikangka sa 


seko 
jokko 
] sekodi 
| dolangka 
I tiipu 
! yum 
; dardoku 
j yirda 
j kapda 
dsopa 
sal u to 
kdpii 


<SL 


manning 
; a^ambat 
| a dsambat 
! kbalang 
j chiokko ) 

!dnno ; 

i tapbetckb 

dseko ) 
,-iyang \ 
kbaluang 
chebacbenangl 

aiydang 

dngdng 

nyangmang 

euang 

cbdngkolo 

machdng 

rich i kale 


dangkupii 

dupii 

iokoda 

dukpii 

bipu 

Idpii 

pdpii 

pdpu 

bombipu 

bomkang 

j Idapdpii 

j tadkapii 
j ken 
i liipii 
j aidu 
j aimang 

| ansinge 


damp 

dutoka 
giimaudak 
dupdandak 
sopd 

jldto 
i aiito 

j dingketo 

j bomkuka 
bomkang 

iowon 

tdttoka 
kintoka 
lubida 
aids, 
aima 
\ ansinge 
(! sikkire 
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English. . 

. 

Burma*. 

Written, 

Burman, 

Spoken. 

Bronson's 

Singpho. 

Broru<sn’t 
Namsang 
Ndgii . 

Novgong 

Ndgu. 

Tengsa 

Ndgd. 1 

Capt, Smith's 
Abor-Miri. 

Sibsdgor 

Miri. 

Hot 

pd 

pd 

kdthet 

akhdm 

jtatsok 

lam me 

\ 

guddrong 

gun£me 

IUw, 

chim 

seing 

keying 

ahing 

matdk ) 
tazzu ( 

tai 

... 

leda 

Ripe 

lahin, rang 

U»jrf 

inhe, yen 

min 

dchum 

tdman 

tdman 

mindd 

min da 

Sweet 

khy<5 

khyin 

dui 

atd 

i taaang 

tdnang 

jtidd 

tidak 

Sour 

khji» 

khri 

dsi 

i tasan 

senla 

jkuce 

kudak 

Bitter 

Ichd 

khi 

khri 

akhd 

| pakM 

! pakld 

! chongthang 

'k6nam 

kodAk 

Handsome 

lha 

m 

jdsdi 

asana 

kdngatsdog 

jkampodd 

k&igkaue 

Utjly 

arup child 

avokshd 

sainudng 

pangtsi 

matsdng 

| raachdng 

aimang 

Straight 

phroug 

pfcy aung 

preng 

dting 

tu mu turn 

mafcungkolo 

pundu 

guyokdak 

Crooked 

kok 

kauk 

mdgo 

akuang 

itikrak 

kdikolo 

muwat, gadd 

guddk 

Black 

nak 

net 

ciring 

anyak 

tanak 

nyakla 

ydkar 

yikadlk 

White 

phru 

phyu 

phrdng 

apd 

tamasdng 

ma&aug 

a&idd 

kampodik 

Red 

I ni 

ni 

khyeng 

aekak 

: maram 

mal&mla 

yalung 

iudik 

Green 

cmm [ semg 

| ketsing 

ahing 

tacham 

tacham 

gtd£k 

Long 

rin» 

she 

!««i 

aid 

taking 

langkuio 

baddold 

aiarddk 

Short 

1 6 


; kUtUQ 

atdon 

tatsii 

aaangld 

adedi 

andiidak 

Tali 

mrang 

txiven 

1 tsode 

achuong 

taldngka 

tateo. 

ldngld 


aidrddk 

Short 

aim 

nting 

kutuc 

atnienpa 

anaogii 

adedi 

andiidiik 

Small 

nge 

nge 

kat.~i 

driog 

tilala 

tesu 

aogidd 

amedak 

Great 

kri 

kyi 

gubd 

adoug 

taiulu 

tapd 

b<5te 

attadhk 

Round 

lun 

/oug 

din din 

alum 

tarang 

litiikpu 

... 

dtumdak 

Square 

hSthoug 

tedhaung 

... 


tangakdku 

tangik 

4 .. 


Fiat 

pji 

py* n 

ram 

tode 

maram 

madaruka 

neing sudd 

omanddk 

Fat 

wa, tup 

wd, tok 

phdua 

atat 

tabdk 

tabdk 

udd 

juinarao 

Thin 

lhy& 

a liyi, 

Iasi 

achi 

apoprr 

apo 

... 

glxhOL 

Weariness 

mo, pang&an 

mo, pen&ln 

bhhd 

boon 

dnyokd 

ngiichaho 

... j 

amirae 

molamak 

Thirst 

rd ngat 

ye ngdt • 

phang gertf 

khamidn | 

tukuia 

seratiir 

chebald ) 
chuale \ 

tuling 

tuliing 

Hunger 

cAhd ngat 

Jiingdt 

kosiu 

[ i -undo 

y&tur 

chulaie 

kinong 

kocdug 


<SL 
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SECTION VI. 




ON TIIE INDO-CHINESE BORDERERS 

AND THRIU CONNECTION WITn 

THE IIIMALAYANS AND TIBETANS. 


To the Secretary of the Asiatic Socitty. 

Sir,—I n further prosecution of my purpose of recording in 
the pages of our Journal a complete set of comparative vocabu¬ 
laries on an uniform plan, I have now the honour to transmit 
to you two fresh series, one for Arrakan, and the other for the 
Tetiasserim provinces. The first comprises six tongues, viz., 
the Burmese, the Khyeug, the Kami, the Ktimi, the Mni, and 
the Silk; the second five, viz., the Burmese, the Talien, the 
Tung-llni, the Sh&n, and the Siamese. 

It is needless, I presume, to apologise for thus recording 
provincial dialects of well-known languages such os the 
Burmese and Siamese, because such deviations of a known 
kind afford inestimable means of testing those which are 
unknown, and of thus approximating to a just appreciation 
of the interminable varieties of speech that characterise the 
enormously-extended family of the Mongolidce. 

I am indebted for these vocabularies to Captain Pliayre, 
whose name is a warrant for their authenticity, and who lias 
kindly added to their value by the subjoined explanatory 
note upon the Arrakan tribes. On those of the Tenasserim 
provinces the only elucidatory addition is the important one 
that the Tung-llni arc “ Hillmen,” that is, dislocated aborigines 
driven to the wilds, or, in other words, broken and dispersed 
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<SL 


ibes, like the Khyeng, and Kami, and Kumi, and Mrii, and 
Sak of Arrakan, whose vocables constitute the greatest part of 
the first half of the vocabularies herewith forwarded. 

fn the course of recording in our Journal these numerous 
vocabularies, I have purposely avoided any remarks on the 
affinities they suggest or demonstrate, intending to take up 
that subject when they should be completed; but the high 
interest * excited by my Himalayan series, in connection with 
the bold and skilful researches which are now demonstrating 
the unparalleled diffusion over the earth of that branch of the 
human family to which the Himalayans belong, has induced 
me on the present occasion to deviate partially from that rule, 
and to at once compare Captain Phayre’s Arrakanese vocables 
with my own Himalayan t and Tibetan ones. Having been 
so fortunate as lately to procure an ample Sifanese series, 
comprising the tongues of the several peoples bordering on 
< 'hina and Tibet between Konkomir and Yiinan, and having, 
moreover, made some progress in a careful analysis of a normal 
and of an abnormal sample of the Himalayan tongues, with a 
view to determining the amounts of the Turanian and Arian 
elements, I shall ere long find occasion to recur to the general 
affinities oi the Indian Mongoluke. In the meanwhile, the 


subjoined comparison of several Arrakanese tongues with 
those of Tibet and of the Eastern Himalaya will be read with 
surprise and pleasure by many who, accustomed to regard the 
Himdlayans as Hindus, and the Indo-Chinese, like the Chinese, 
as distinct from the people of Asie Central©, and from the 
1 i be tans, will be astonished to find one type of language pre¬ 
vailing from the Kali to the Kolad&n, and from Ladakh to 
Malacca, so as to bring the Himalayans, Indo-Chinese, and 
Tibetans into the same family. 

Iliafc such, however, even in the rigid ethnological sense, is 
f lie tact will hardly be denied by him who carefully examines 
the subjoined table, or the documents from which it is taken, 


because not only are the roots of the nouns and verbs similar 


* Latham’s History of Man and Ethnology of British Colonies, 
t My own Him 41 »yau series will bo found in the Journal, No. 185, for December 
1847, The Arrakanese series is annexed hereto. 


Ml UlSfffy 
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entity, bat the servile particles are so likewise, and that 
as well in themselves as in the uses made of them, and in the 
mutations * to which they are liable. It should be added that 
the resemblances cited are drawn not from “ ransacked diction¬ 
aries,” but from vocabularies of less than 300 words for each 


tongue. 


To those who, not content with this abstract, shall refer to 
the original documents, I may offer two remarks suggested by 
their study to myself. 1st. Tho extraordinary extent to whi h 
the presently contemplated affinities hold good has been made 
out by the helps afforded by the series of cognate tongues, 
whereby the synonyma defective in one tongue are obtained 
from another, whilst the varying degrees and shades of devia¬ 
tion are a clue to the root or basis.t 2d. The other remark 
suggested by the comparison of tho vocabularies is, that it is 
the nouns and verbs, and not the pronouns and numerals, which 
constitute tho enduring part of these languages; and that con¬ 
sequently, whatever may be the case in regard to the Arian 
group of tongues, wo must not always expect to find tho 
best evidence of family connection in regard to the Turanian 
languages among the pronouns and numerals. Indeed the 
confused character of these parts of speech seems to be a 
conspicuous feature of the Mongolian tongues. 


Comparison of Tioetan and Himalayan tongues on one hand, 
and of the Indo-Chinese on the other. 

Blood .—Tbak in Bhotia, Thyak in Lhopa, Vi in Lepcha.J 

Thwd in Burmese, Th <5 in Sale, Ka-tbi in Khyeng, A-ti 
in Kami, Wi in Mru. 

Boat .—Thu in Si'rpa. 

Thd in Burmese. 

* Tn order to appreciate thi» remark and to trace the element* of the vocahlea, 
*** analytic observations of tho following pafer on Caucasian Mid Mongolian Words, 
appended to tile list of those word*. 

t Take the radical word for dog, as a wimple. Wc have khvi, kht'6, kid, kt, 
khwtS, kw6, kwi, kii, ki-fcbli, ku-obu, kh6, kyd, cho-t. For the appended particles 
and their mutations I must refer to tho original documents, and to the future con- 
hrmatjons to be supplied by my Sifftnese series of words. 

♦ No® grives the Northern series, the second the Southern. 
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in Bhotia, Si-mi in Sokpa. 

Min in Khyeng, Min in Kami. 

Crow. —O’-la in Lhopa, A-wd in Limbu. 

0 ’-& in Kdini, Wa a in Kami and in Mru. 

Day .—Nyi-tna in Bliotia, Nhf in Newdri, Kyirn in Lhopa. 

Nd in Burmese, Ni in Mrtl 

Dog . — Khyi in Bhotia, Khi in Lhopa, Ku-chii in Kirdnti, 
Ki-cha in Newdri, Kliia in Dhimali 
Khwd in Burmese, Ta-kwi in Miai, Ku in Sak. 

Ear «—Nd in Bhotia, Na-vo in Lhopa. 

Na in Burmese, Ka-nd in Sak. 

Eye ,*—Mig in Bhotia, A-mik in Lepcha, Mo in Murmi and 
Criming. 

Mye-tsi in Burmese, A-mi in Kami and Sak, Min in 
Mni. 

Father . — Phi in Bhotia, Amba in Limbu. 

Pha 6 in Burmese, Ampa in Kiimi. 

Fire . — Md or Mi in Bhotia, and in ail Himalayan tongues. 

Mi, Md, Md i, in Burmese, Kami, and Mni. 

Fish . — Nyd in Bhotia, Ngya in Lhopa, Ngo in Lepcha, Nyau in 
Sumvar, 

Nga in Burmese, Ngu in Khyeng, Ngho in Kdmi. 

Foot. —Kang in Bhotia, Kang in Lhopa, Khwc-li in Sun war. 

Khyd in Burmese, Kd-k6 in Khyeng, Kiiou in Kiiiui, 
Goat. — Ed in Bhotia. 

Ta-rd in Mru. 

Hair .—A-chom in lepcha, Chum in Magar. 

A-slidm in Kami, Slidm in Mni and Ktimi. 

Head. — Go in Bhotia. 

Gh6ng in Burmese. 

Hog. —Phak in Bhotia and Lhopa and Kirdnti, Wak in Magar. 

Ta-pak in Mru and Vak in Sak. 

Horn. —Ar-kyok in Serpa, A-rong in Lepcha. 

A kyi in Khyeng, A-rung in Sak. 

Horse. — Td in Bhotia and Lhopa, Sa la in Newdri. 

Ta-plui(phu,male suffix)in Kami, Sapu in Sak (pdidem). 
House. — Khyim in Bhotia and Lepcha. Yum in Magar. 

Iiyim in Sak, Kim in Mru, Urn in Kiimi. 




MiN/sr^ 
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§L 


in 


Name 


Night.- 
Oil.- 


Road- 


Salt- 


ft.—Mi in Bhotia and most Himalayan tongues, Maro 
Lepcha, Miirii in Siinwdr. 

Ka-mi in Kami, Mrii in Mrii dialect. 

(Ka-mi in Newdrt means craftsman.) 

Moon. —La-va in Bhotia, Lhupa, Lepcha, &c., &c. 

Ld in Burmese and Khyeng, Pu-la in Mrii. 

Mountain. —Gun in Newari. 

Ta-kun in Kdmi. 

-Ming in Bhotia and Lhopa and Limbii and Mur mi, 
Nang in Newari, 

A-rni in Burmese, A-mfn in Kdmi, Na-mi in Khyeng. 
-Sa-ndp in Lepcha. 

Nyd in Burmese. 

Si-di in Magar. 

Shi in Burmese and Kami and Mru, Si-dak in Sak. 
-Lam in Bhotia, and all the Himalayan tongues. 

Lam in Burmese, Khyeng, Kdmi, and Sak. 

TsluL in Bhotia and Lhdpa, Cliha in Himalayan tongues 
(most) Sdng in B6d6.* 

Slid in Burmese, Xsi in Khyeng, Sung in Sak. 

Skin. — Pd-k6 in Lliupa, Dbi in Gulling, Di in Murmi. 

Pd in Kiimi, Pi in Mni. 

Sky — Mu in Miirmi, M\in in Giiriing. 

Md in Mni, M6 in Burmese. 

Snake. — Bui in Magar, Bu-sa in Siinwar. 

Phiil in Khyeng, Pii-vi in Kiimi. 

~L6ng in Lepcha, Lung in Limbii, Lining in Magar. 

Lull in Khyeng, Ka-lun in Kdmi, Ta-liin in Sak. 

In the verbs, again, we have 
Sd in Lh6pa, Zd, S6, in Bhotia, Chd in Limbii, Cho in 
Kiranti. 

Sa in Burmese, Tsd in Kami, Tsd in Kiimi. 

Drink. — Thung iu Bhotia, Thong in Lhopa, Tilling in Limbii 
and Murmi, &c. 

Thouk in Burmese. 

* My Ilodo and Dhimil vocabularies will bo found in ih© Journal, as well ns the 
Himalayan series. I take this occasion to intimate ray now conviction that the 
iVxld, and Kfach tribes belong to the Tibetan and Hirafihtyan stock rather 

than to the Tamilian; that is, with reference to India, to the more reevnt race of 
Tartar immigrants, not to the more ancient and more altered. 


Stone.- 
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Tp in Sun war, I'p in Limbii, Im in Kirunti. 
rp in Khyeng, V in Kami, V in Kumi. 

—Yd in Limbii, Nyd in Murmi, Nhyu in Newari. 

Yd in Burmese, A-nwi in Khyeng, Am-nhwi in Kiimi. 
-Nii, ngo, in Bhotia, ngu in Lh6po and Sdrpa, Kliwo in 
Newari. 

Ngo in Burmese, and ICha in Kami. 

Say, tell. —Shod in Bhotia. 

Sh6 in Burmese. 

Come. —Wi in Newari. 

Ya in Kami. 

Go. —Lau in Siiuwdr. 

Lu in K&mi and in Kami. 

Sit down .—Det in Sdrpa, Ngii-nd in Magar. 

Tat in Kumi, Ngun-gd in Khyeng. 

Move, Walk. —Dyii in Lhopa. 

Kyii in Burmese. 

Bun. —Chong in Sdrpa, Loya in Kinuiti. 

Ch6-nd in Ivhyeng, Lei in Kiimi. 

Give. —Bin in Bhotia and Lhopa, Pi in Limbii, Pai in Kirdnti, 
Pen in Glining. 

Pd in Burmese, Pd gd in Khyeng, Pei in Kdmi. 

(Na pii in Kami ass Niing in Bhotia, asks for self.) 
Take. —Ya in Bhotia, Lyo in Lepcha, Le in Limbii. 

Yii in Burmese, Ld in Kami, L6 in Kiimi. 

Mill. —Then! in G lining, That in Bodo. 

That in Burmese, 

Hear, attend. —Nyen in Bhotia and Lh6pa and Lepcha, Nyo in 
Newari. 

Nt 5 in Khyeng. Ka-na-i in Kami. 


Remark, the materials for the above striking comparative 
view are derived from my own original vocabularies for the 
Northern tongues, as published in the Journal, No. 185, for 
December i 847, and from Captain Pliayre’s for the Southern 
tongues, hereto appended. 

It is seldom that vocabularies so trustworthy can be had, 
and had in series, for comparison; and yet it is abundantly 
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nnstrable that everything in regard to the discovery of 
the larger ethnic affinities of dispersed races depends upon 
such a presentation of these materials, the distinction of roots 
and of servile particles, as well as the range of synonymous 
variation, in each of these classes of words, being thus only 
testable, and these points being all important as diagnostics, 
even more so than grammatical peculiarities which, at least in 
our sense, are apt to he excessively vague, or else palpably 
borrowed, among the Mongolidse. Syntactic poverty and 
crudity and etymological refinement and abundance seem to 
be the characteristics of this vast group of tongues, and hence 
the importance of its vocables and the necessity of obtaining 
them in a state accurate enough for analysis, and copious 
enough to embrace the average range of synonyms, 

A common stock of primitive roots and of serviles, similarly 
employed, indicates unmistakably a common lineage and origin 
among the several races to which such stock belongs; pre¬ 
ference for this or that synonym among the radicals, as well 
as various degrees and modes in the employment of serviles, 
whether prefixed, infixed, or postfixed, indicates as unmis¬ 
takably the several branches from the same family stem with 
the relative ages and distances of their segregation. By the 
above comparison of vocabularies I purpose to illustrate the 
common lineage of tribes now and for ages most widely dis¬ 
persed, and of which the intimate relationship is ordinarily 
overlooked; by a subsequent and more detailed examination 
somewhat differently conducted, I will endeavour to illustrate 
the true character of the minor distinctions of race, showing 
that these distinctions are by no means inconsistent with the 
common lineage and family relationship now exhibited. 
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English. 

Burmese or My¬ 
anma. 

Khying or Shou. 

Rami 

Air 

Id 

kll 

gall 

Ant 

payuetaeik 

Ihing-zd-mi 

ba-lin 

Arrow 

myd 

thwa 

H 

Bird 

nghet 

hau 

ka-vd or ta-vd 

Blood 

iAwd 

ka-tbi 

a-thi 

Boat 

thd 

loung 

m’loung 

Bone 

ayo 

ka-yok 

a-hd 

Buffalo 

kyuai 

nan 

zna-nd 

Cat 

kyoung 

min 

mim-bo-i 

Cow 

cua 

sharh 

kha-bo-i 

Crow 

kyi 

dng-au 

wa-d 

Bay 

nd 

ko-nup 

nia-ni 

Dog 

khwd 

d-i 

d-i 

Ear 

nd 

ka-nhau 

a-ga-nd 

Earth 

myd 

deb 

ka-idi-hcng 

Egg 

u 

to-i 

du 

Elephant 

s’hen 

mwi 

ka-sdi 

Eye 

myetsi 

mi-d-i 

a-mi 

Father 

pha-d 

pan 

pd-ei 

Fire 

mi 

mi 

ma-i 

Fish 

lugd 

ngau 

mo-i 

Flower 

pan 

pa-pd 

a-pd 

Foot 

khyd 

ka-ko 

a-kbo 

Goat 

3’beik 

ma 

ttiO-be 

Hair 

s’haben 

lu-adm 

a-s’bam 

Hand 

let 

kuth 

a-kd 

Head 

ghoung 

id 

a-id 

Hog 

wet 

weuk 

0 


Kami . 

Mrti or Toung 
Mru or Myii. 

Sdk. 

! a-li 

ra-li 

mwi-ya-hd 

pa-lin 

loung-lsa-ring-ja 

phun-fsi-gyd 

ii-td-i 

si, or owi-i 

to-li-ma-la 

ta-wd 

j ta-wd 

wa-si 

a-thi 

wi 

thd 

p’loUOg 

loung 

hau 

a-hd 

a-hot 

a-wra 

pin-no 

Da¬ 

kro 

min-cho 

ta-my in 

being 

si-rd 

tsi-ya 

tha-mdk 

d-i 

wa-a 

wdk-kd 

ka-ni twun 

ni m 

yat-ta 

d-i 

ta-kwi 

ku 

ka-no 

pa-rdia 

a-ka-nd 

ka-loung 

kroung 

kd 

dd-i 

dd-i 

wa-tl 

ka-sa-i 

nga-s’hait 

u-kd 

tnd 

mia 

a-mi 

am-po 

|pd 

a-bd 

mha-i 

ma-i 

bd-in 

ngho 

dam 

pan-nd 

ka-shyoung 

pd-ou 

a-pdn 

khou 

khouk 

a-tar 

mi-d 

ta-rau-a 

ki-bi 

h'jiam 

s'Lam 

kd-mi 

ka 

rut 

ta-kd 

a-lu 

Id 

a-khd 

a-ou 

ta-pdk 

vak 
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Ilorn I ghyo 

a-kyi 

Horso 

myin 

she 

House 

eing 

Im 

Iron 

thin 

thl 

l ea £ 

yuet 

ah<S 

Light 

len 


Man 

1 d 

kling 

Monkey 

myouk 

young 

Moon 

Id 

khlau 

Brother 

a-mi 

nd 

Mountain 

tOUDg 

toung 

Mouth 

nhup 

hak-kau 

Muaquito 

khyin 

young-yan 

Name 

a-ini 

na-nn 

Night 

nyd 

a-ydu 

Oil 

s'hi 

to 

Plantain 

nghet pyo 

nhdm-pau 

River 

uiyit 

ha-loung 

Road 

1dm 

1dm 

Salt 

*>'hd 

tsi 

Skin 

tha-yd 

win 

Sky 

mo 

han-mhi 

Snake 

myud 

phol 

Star 

kyai 

dd-ahd 

Stono 

kvouk 

lun 

Sun 

nd 

ko-nhi 

Tiger 

kyd 

kyl 

Tooth 

lAwd 

ka-liau 

Tree 

apen 

thin 

Village 

yud 

ndm 

Water 

yd 

td-i 

Yam 

myouk 

ba-bd 

I 

jugd 

kyi 

Thou 

i men or nen 

nang 

He 

‘ thu 

ni 


at-ta-hi 

ta-ki 

! a-ndng 

a-rung 

ta-phti 

koung-ngd 

; ko-ra-nga 

sapd 

In 

lira 

kin 

kyln 

a'hein 

ta-mhd 

loung-hd 

tAein 

la-bdng 

ngdzn 

a-rdm 

pwia-tdk 

a-vdn-da-gd 

... 

| wa-td-i 


ka-mi 

ku-tni 

; rard 

Id 

ka-lui 

ka-la 

ta-ydt 

ka-vruk 

Id 

hlo 

pd-ld 

/Aat-td 

aa-d-i 

am-nd 

a-d 

a-nd 

ta-kiin 

mo-i 

s'hung, or tdng 

ta-ko ♦ 

a-ma-kd 

li-boung 

naur 

dng-si 

kdn-sa-ka 

chdn-rdog 

ta-tsang 

pi-chi 

a-min 

a-min 

E-mi 

tu 

ma-khdn 

wa-dum 

wdr 

ha-nd-hd 

s hi 

sa-rou 

s'hi 

sl-ddk 

ka-tl 

ku-ti 

deng-kd-i 

tsa-d 

ka-vd 

ka-wu 

au 

pi-si 

ldng 

1dm 

ta-md 

ldng 

ma-Io-i 

pi-lo-i 

wi-s'bd 

sdng 

a-phd 

pd 

Pi 

mi-lak 

khan, or khd 

ka-ni 

md 

koung-gouuglak 

ma-khd-i 

pd-wi 

ta-ro-a 

ka-pd 

a-s'bi 

ka-si 

ki-rek 

tAa-geing-*Ai 

ka-lun 

1 un-slio ung 

ta-whd 

ta-ldn 

ka ni 

ka-ni 

ta-nin 

sa-mi 

ta-kd-i 

ta-kd-i 

ta-prl 

ka-;Ad 

a-fhi 

ho 

ydn 

a-iAa-wd 

a-kdn 

din-koung 

tsing-ddng 

pung-pdag 

Tang 

a-Ydng 

• kwd 

thing 

td-i 

td-i 

; fcd-i 

0 

khd 

ho 

man 

kdng-kd 

1 kd-i 

kd-i 



ndn 

nang 



' ha-cd-i 

hu 
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English. 

Bunncte or My- 
ammo. 

Rhyeng or Shou . 

Rami 

Kami 

Mrtl or Toung 
Mru or Alyu. 

Sill. 

She 







It 







We 

ngd-do 

kin-ni 

kvchi 

kd-i-no 



Ye 

mendo 

nang-ni 

ndn-chi 

udng-chi-no 



They 

thudo 

ni-di, or ni-li 

htin-na, or ha-ni- 




Mine 

ngdi 

ki-ko 

kd-i-un [chi 




Thine 

meui 

ndng-ko 

ndn-un 




His 

tAdi 

ni-ko 

ha-nd-i-un 




Ours 

ngddoi 

ki-ni-ko 

ka-chi-un 




Youre 

mendoi 

ndng-ni-ko 

nan-chi-un 




Thelra 

th(i doi 

ni-di-ko 

ha-ni-chi-un 




One 

tit 

nhit 

ha 

hd 

loung 

fill -war 

Two 

nhit 

pan-nhi 

k! 

nhti 

pre 

nein 

Three 

tk on 

thum 

ka-ttin 

turn 

alitin 

rAin 

Four 

Id 

Ihi 

ma-Ii 

pa-Iu 

ta-li 

pd 

Five 

ng£ 

nghau 

pdng-ngd 

pdn 

ta-ngd 

ngd 

Six 

khyouk 

sank 

ta-u 

ta>ru 

ta-rti 

khyouk 

Seven 

khun-nliit 

a'ho 

sa-ri 

sa-ru 

ra-nhit 

Ma-ni 

Eight 

fchyit 

sdfc 

ka-yd 

ta-yd 

ri-yat 

a-tseit 

Nine 

ko 

ko 

ta-ko 

ta-kau 

ta-ku 

ta-fu 

Ten 

a'hai 

ha 

ha-suh 

hau 

hd 

bi-su 

Twenty- 

nhit a'hai 

ktir 

ku-suh 

a-pum-rd 

pi-ra-mi 

hun 

Thirty 

thon a'hai 

tdn gip 

ku-i-thua 

m*phd-i-rd 

tsum-gaum 

eAon-si 

Forty 

1 4i hai 

Ihi-gip 

ku*i-ma-U 

wd-pa-iu-ri 


pri-si 

Fifty 

ngdz hai 

nghau*gip 

kti-i-pdug-ngd 

wi-pd -ri 


ngd-si 

A hundred 

taya 

kid-dt 

ta-rd 

chum-wd-ri 


ta-yd 

Of 

i 


tia 




To 

a 

d 

d 




From 

gd] 

Id 

nd-i 


. 


By 

phy^n 


rod 




With 

uhen 

yuxig 

hd-t 
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Without 


... 

In 

ulifcik 

diika 

Ou 

bombd 

hd-oang 

Now 

yakhu 

tu-a 

Then 

the akbd 

nl-kho-d 

When 

bhetAo khd 

i-kho-d 

To-day 

yand 

tun-ap 

To-marrow 

uetphan 

nbdt-ta 

Yesterday 

yamannd 

yam-Hi 

Here 

tAimkd 

iii-dui 

There 

homhd 

tsu-d 

Where 

bhemhr. 

i-ni-dm 

Above 

apomhd 

ada-ma-ka 

Below 

ouk mhd 

dd-kan 

Between 

ekyd ir.hd 

A-lhd-ka-ku 

■Without, outside 

pyen mhd 

klang-d-me 

Within 

atwen 

dCi-ga-md 

Far 

wd 

tsii-a a-lliau a- 

Near 

ni 

a-ahyo-zo-yan 

Little 

eeikkhale 

a-ldk chd-i 

Much 

myd 

a-pd-ldk 

How much? 

bhdlouk 

hyau-tim 

As 

g 6 tho 

... 

So 

lo, tho 


Thu 3 

fAe-nd 

... 

How 

bhd tho 

ibau 

Why 

bhd pyulo 

j i-na-to-dm 

Ye* 

hokhd 

j a-hi 

No 

raahok 

hi-a 

(Do) not 

ma (pya) nhen 

j iid-d 

And, also 

ligoung 

— 

Or 

thomahok 

... 

This 

l, thl 

!ni 

That 

; tho, ho 

oni 

Which ? 

abhd 

| i-ni-a-ka 


ya 

a-koung-bc 

a-va-i 

ho-nd-i-gdu 

ha-ni-kau 

wei-ui 

cha-khon 

ya-dum 

hi d, or yd 

hd-bhd 

nd-nd-bd 

a-ko«Dg-bd 

ting-bd 

tkiiibd or u-thin-d 

a-kham-bd 

a-thum-bd 

khdn-ld 

uei 

tsei-dd-to 
pd, or ong-jd 
La-yd-to 
hi-nd-i 

ka 


' nd-ha-be 
i ta-u-sd-Dd 
ta-ko-kd 
na-u-kd 
| nd or nan 


j hi 

| ma*bd 
na-nd-i 


; (SI. 

wd-t-md 

ma-na-kd 
vrd-i-ni 
qui-dam 

hi-bdng 

ma-rao 
i-kiu a 
i-kiofc 
si-Id 
a-ngdm 
thum 
pi-lu-pa-i 
ki-sd 
a-htan 
no-i 


! nan 
na-o 


I 
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^ English. 

Burmese or My- 
amma . 

Kfajeng or SJiou. 

Kami. 

Kami. 

Mru or Toung 
Jlfru or Myii. 

Sdh 

What ? 

bhd 

ini-hdm 



... * 


Who T 

\j'n6thu. 

ti-lbam 

a-pd-i-m4 

... 



Anything 

bhdmhya 


ta-u-i 

... 



Anybody 

tlnSthumhya 

... 

a-pd-i-tmS 




Eat 

sd 

6 

tea 

tsd 



Drink 

JAouk 

d-4 

nei 

nei 

... 


Sleep 

eik 

ip 

T 

I 


... 

Wake 

no 

kakdk 

thd 

an-thd 



Laugh 

yd 

a-nwi 

ma-nwi 

dm-nhwi 

... 


Weep 

DgO 

a-kdp 

kha 

a-wti 

... 


Be silent 

teiksheiknd 

mhd 

on-vo 

... 



Speak 

pyo, s'ko 

ha-we 

ta-p4 

tho-i 



Come 

id, youk 

lo 

va 

yon 



Go 

fAwd 

tdt 

la 

Id 



Stand tip 

tbd, mat 

tun-e 

ka-do 

ang-thou . 



Sit down 

tbding 

ngdnge 

ka-nn 

tat 



More, walk 

le, kyud 


... 

... 

... 


Kun 

pyd 

cho-nd 

a-whi 

lei 

... 

... 

Give 

pd 

pe-ge 

na-pd 

pei 

... 


Take 

yd 

si 

la 

lo 

... 


Strike 

vdik, pok 

mo*14 

ma*14 

pu khou-orathum 



Kill 

mt 

tu*e 

du'rhum*ma*14 

pu-khou 



Bring 

yd ghd 

... 

ma-bd-i 

lo 


... 

Take away 

yufAwd 

... 

ld-hd-i 

lo-dd 



Lift up, raise 

uiliyouk 

youk-k4 

ta-khun 

ka-tdr» 


... 

Hear 

m 

ka-yauk 

tbi-i 

tha*i 



U nderstand 

14, <Ai 

n 6 

ka-nd-i 

... 

... 


Tell, relate 

kyd 

... 

... 

thd 



Good 

koung 

he 

hu-i 

baud 

■ ... 


Bad 

alio 

po-ya 

s'hau 

bau-i-0 


... 

Cold 

4 

1 ka-young 

l d4, or, di 

i ai-wa-i 

... 

... 
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Hot 
Raw 
Ripo 
Sweet 
Sour 
Bitter 
Handsome 
Ugly 
Straight 
Crooked 
Black 
White 
Bed 
Green 
Long 
Short 
Tall ) 
Short S 
Small 
Great 
Round 
Square 
Flat 
Fat 
Thin 

Weariness 

Thirst 

Hunger 


Man 


p<i 

seing 

mb 6 

khyo 

khyiu 

khd 

lhd 

ayupslio 

phyoung 

kouk 

net 

phyu 

ni 

seing 

slie 

to 

myin 

neing 

ng6 

kyi 

lun 

lddhoung 

pyd 

wd, tok 
shyd 

mo, pen-bdu 
yd ngdt 
»d ngdt 


klio-leik 

tain 

rnhin 

th-i 

to 

khau 

pau-i 

a-eM 

klun 

ko-ldk 

kdn 

buk 

sen 

nau 

sou 

twe 

IMu 

n d -<5 

len 

pti-id 

kyi-Ihi 

pd 

tho-i 
pdm 
i ka-no 

| tti l-lan-a-dd-i 
| bu-lan-a-du-i 


U 

kd-s'M 

min 

td 

tho 

khd 

a-non 

a khe-sung 

to 

ta-ko 

ma-ntn 

a-ldn 

e 

ma-ein-siu 

sa 

dd-i 

ka-sd 

dd-i 

spi 

leng 

pd*ldn 

a-ti-kimli 

phd-dd 

len 


bi 

kdog-hei 

rahun 

tu-i 

a-hto 

a-kho 

ho-i 

ho-i-o 

:au 

a-kwd 

ka-ndm 

kan-lum 

kan-lein 

k&n-hein 

a souk 

do 


a-thdm 

len 

ta-ki 

kain-po 

len 

thda 

a-kom 

td-an-hei 

hd-on 1 dm 


ta-pd 

ma-sd 

tu-i ma-khdng 
j bdk ma~khang 



CO 
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s'OTE TO ACCOMPANY VOCABULARIES OF LANGUAGES 
SPOKEN BY TRIBES IN ABAKAN. 

1. —Burmese. 

Tliis is the language of the Arakanese people, who for the 
most part live in the lowlands and on tlio sea-coast' of the 
country called Arakan. Provincial words occur in this lan¬ 
guage, ditfering from those of Burmah proper, and the pro¬ 
nunciation in Arakan varies considerably from that current in 
the valley of the “ Irrawaddy; ” yet the written languages of 
both countries are for the most part alike. Thus the word 
for a day written is G^CfS* pronounced Bak by the Arakanese, 
but by the Burmese is softened to Yet: the word for water is 
called by the Arakanese Hi, by the Burmese Yd. It is written 
with the same letters by both people. The Arakanese and 
Burmese are of the same race, and have the common national 
name of -Myam-md, which is however a comparatively modem 
appellation for the several tribes, into which the race was 
originally divided. The term Mug is applied by the people of 
India to the Arakanese. It is exclusively a foreign epithet, 
unknown to the Arakanese themselves. It probably takes its 
origin from the tradition of a tribe of Brahmans, termed Magas, 
said to have emigrated East ward from Bengal. 

2. —Khyeng. 

This name is given by the Burmese and Arakanese to a 
numerous race of people who live in the high range of moun¬ 
tains called Yo-md (that is "great ridge,” or."back-bone”), 
which separates Arakan from the valley of the Irrawaddy. 
These people call themselves Shyou or Bhyu. The word 
Khyeng (pronounced Khyang or Kyang by the Arakanese) is 
probably a corruption of Kiting* their word for man; and 

* Perhaps so ; but Kyrfng or KliiiSng is a well-known ethnic designation to the 
Northward, where, by the way, with Chinese and Tibetans, many of the ethnic 
designations of the Indo-Chinese religion are familiar terms of their own, as Mon, 

Uu>, Lao, Silk, Kytlng, Myau. Nearer at hand we have, as tetths allied to 
Khyeng, Kakheng (whence our Arakan for " the Mugs”); Khyi (nt the “ Coa- 
siahs,” Kho or Kyo and Krf for Kambojian tribes, and Kd Khyen for “the 
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own present distinctive name for their tribe is no doubt 
recently adopted. An Arakanese in writing down for me 
words from the mouth of a man of this race, wrote Ivky&ng 
for what appeared to me to have the sound of Kiting. The 
Khyeng country extends along the Yo-ma range (which runs 
nearly N.N.W. and S.S.E.) from about the nineteenth to the 
twenty-first degree of north latitude. The people inhabit both 
the Burmese and British side of the range. The ascertained 
number of this race under British rule in Arukan is 13,708 
souls. An equal number probably reside within the Burmese 
territory. There are also a large number of Khyeng tribes, 
which, though living within the nominal British frontier, yet, 
from the rugged inaccessible nature of their country, are really 
independent, and which have never yet submitted to any 
foreign Government, whether Arakanese, Burmese, or British. 
Their language is unwritten. There appears to Be some differ¬ 
ence of dialect between the Northern and Southern tribes of 
Khyeng. The words here given were taken from a man 
belonging to the Northern tribes. The Khyengs believe them¬ 
selves to be of the same lineage as the Burmese and Ara¬ 
kanese, the stragglers from armies or moving hordes left in 
the mountains.* 


3.—Kami' or Ku'mT. 

This race of people, of which there arc two divisions called 
by themselves Kami vel Kinri and Kami, and by Arakanese 
respectively Awa Kdmi and Aphya Kumf, inhabits the hills 
bordering the river which is named by the Arakanese Kvlti- 
ddn (that is, limit or border of the Kula or Western foreigner), 

Karens,** whilst the Kambojian Kyo or Gvo reappears in the Kho of the 
Koladyue river, and in the ** Moitay 0 of Manipdr we have the combined appel¬ 
lations of the Siamese Tai and the Kochin Chinese ** Moy.” In other words, 
the Munipuriau tribe, called Cossiaha by the Bengalis, belong to tho Mol section 
of tho great tribe called Tai by themselves and Sbdn or Syritt by the Burmese, 
tl.o sectional name being also foreign, and equivalent to the native. Kbyi or 
Khydng of Chinese and Khyeng of Burmese. 

# This native tradition and opinion accord with what follows relative to the 
Khyau and Mrdng in corroborating the doctrine which assigns the whole of the 
border mountaineers towards Ava, or inhabitants of the Yo-md Tange from Assam 
to Arahaa, to the Rakheng division of the Myarn-ma. 
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the Kamis Ye-man, by the Kunits Fan pdn. It is the 
chief river of Aruban. It is probable that the Kamis and 
Ivumis have not been settled in their present scat for more 
than five or six generations. They gradually expelled there¬ 
from a tribe called Mrii or Myu. The Kami clans are now 
themselves being disturbed in their possessions by more power¬ 
ful tribes, and are being gradually driven Westward and South¬ 
ward. They state that they once dwelt on tho hills now 
possessed by the Khyengs, and portions of the tribe have been 
driven out by the latter within the memory of man. The 
language of the Kami portion of this interesting race has lately 
been reduced to writing by the Ecv. Mr. Stilson of tho Ameri¬ 
can baptist Mission. The Kami words entered in this vocabu¬ 
lary have been chiefly furnished by an intelligent Kami young 
man educated by that gentleman, and are more to bo depended 
upon than the other portions. Tor it is exceedingly difficult 
to acquire from savages, through the medium of a language 
foreign to them, any words but those which they use to 
designate some object or quality. The number of Kamis with¬ 
in the British territory amounts to 4129 souls. They are 
divided into several clans, each having a distinctive name. 
The dialects of these clans differ more or less from each other. 
Many clan3 are independent. 

4 .—Mbit oe Toung Muir. 

This is a hill tribe now much reduced from its ancient state. 
They once dwelt on the river KulMan and its feeders, but 
have been gradually driven out by the Kami tribe. They 
have therefore emigrated to the West, and occupy hills on the 
border between Arakau and Chittagong. The Ifiidzaweng, or 
history of the Arakanese kings, refers to this tribe as already 
in the country when the Myam-ma race entered it. It states 
also that one of this tribe was chosen king of Arakan about 
the fourteenth century of the Christian era. The traditions 
recorded in the same work also imply that the Mrti and Myam- 
ma races are of the same lineage, though this connection is 
denied by tho Arakanese of the present day, who regard the 
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tribe as “ wild men ” living in a degraded state, and con¬ 
sider that it would be disgraceful to associate with them. The 
number of the Mni tribe in Arakan amounts to about 2800 
souls. Their language is unwritten. They call themselves 
Mrti. Toung Mru* is a name given to some of their clans by 
the Arakanese. Mrti, is also used by the Arakanese as a 
generic term for all the hill tribes of their country. The word 
Khyeng is occasionally used in the same sense. 


5.—Sa/k. 

This is a very small tribe mentioned by Buchanan in liis 
paper On the Religion and Literature of the Burmese, “Asiatic 
Researches,” vol. vi. p. 229. Ho calls them M Thoek ” (that 
being the Burmese pronunciation of the word), and states that 
they are “ the people inhabiting the eastern ” branch of the 
Nauf river, and are called by the Bengalis Chuin and 
“ Cliatnmas.” Ghatn i no doubt meant for Sdk, which is the 
name these people now give themselves. Their language is 
unwritten. 

There are other tribes in Arakan who have languages or 
dialects peculiar to themselves. They consist of but a few 
families, and some no doubt are the descendants of captives 
brought into the country several generations back by the 
Arakanese in their warlike expeditions against the adjoining 
countries. Of these, the language of the tribe called D&mg- 
ndk appears to be a rude corrupt dialect of Bengali. The 
tribe called Mrfong state that their ancestors were brought as 
captives from the Tripura hills. There is also a curious tribe 
called Khyau t in the Kuldddn country, consisting of not 

* Toung means wild, uncultured, as “ hill-men ” with us, and Pahari or Par- 
batia with Hindus. Mrd alias Myd =: Myau of Chinese, which again — Kytfng. 

t ICyo aforesaid ? The tradition would ally them with the Kfiki and Khyf, 
whence Kvo, Khyen, Ivhyi, and Kdki may be conjectured to be radically one and 
the same term, and to be an opprobrious epithet bestowed by the now dominant 
races of Indo-China upon the prior races whom they have driven to the wilds, for 
Kbyi, Kyi, Kf, Ku has the wide-spread sense of doy. Not one of the^e tribes is 
hnown abroad by its own name. Kami may be readily resolved into “ men of the 
Ka tribe,” the Ka being a proper name or merely an emphatic particle. Kn, 
mutable to Ki and Kd, is a prefix as widely prevalent in the Himdlaya and Tibet 
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„„ than from fifty to sixty families. I liavo not yet been 
able to obtain satisfactory vocabularies of ! be languages of these 
last-named three tribes, but they will be procured on the first 
opportunity. I regret that there are so few words of the Mnc 
and SAk languages given, but as some time might probably 
elapse before more could be procured, I considered it best to 
forward them in their present state. 


<SL 


Memo. 


Scheme of vowels, &c 

A 

i 
1 


u 

i'i 

e 

6 

ai 

i*i 

ou 

au 

o 

th 

th 


, &c., a to bo sounded as a in America, 
a in father, 
i in in. 


i in police, 
u in push, 
oo in foot, 
e in yet. 
e in there, 
ai in air. 
i in mind, 
ou in ounce, 
au in audience, 
o in note, 
th in thin, 
the aspirate of fc. 


I have endeavoured to express the sounds of the Khynuj 


aud Kami languages as noa 


as I can, but there are a few 
which I could not exactly convey through auy combination of 
European letters. 

N.H .—In the next or Tenasserim series of words the system 
of spelling followed is the common English. I have not 
deemed it prudent to alter it. These words were taken down 
by Dr. Morton, not Captain Fhayre, a3 above inadvertently 
slated. Valuable as they are, they lack the extreme accuracy 
of Captain Phayre’s series, and hence I have not extended my 
comparisons over them. 


as the word ml for man. The Kamls themselves understand the word in the Intiev 

ser.su_a very significant circumstance quoad affinities. Ka prefix is interchange- 

aide with Ta (Ka-va or Ta-va, a bird in Kami, and so in most of these tongues), 
and Ta varies its vowel like Ka ; and thus, in Gynrfing, Tir-mi, a man, answers to 
Kimi, a man. Ex liis discs alia. 









COMPARATIVE VOCABULARY OF INDO-CHINESE BORDERERS IN TENASSERIM. 


English. 

Burmese or 

M gamma. 

Talien or 2I6n. 

Toung-lhoo. 

Shan. 

Siamese. 

Air 

Id 

kya 

_ 

ta-lee 

ldmna 

Ion 

Aut 

parwet 

khamol 

h-tung 

mot 

mot 

Arrow 

hmya 

lau 

jpla 

pdn 

tsdn 

Bird 

huget 

khaten 

i a-wa 

hndt 

hnot 

Blood 

thwdy 

htsein 

thway 

leet 

ledt 

Boat 

hid 

hio 

phray 

k<5 

rd 

Bone 

ayo 

htaot 

htsot 

sot 

katot 

Buffalo 

kuwai 

paren 

pay-nay 

kwiha 

khwa 

Cat 

kyoung 

pakway 

nyen 

; myoung 

may 

Cow 

nwau 

karau 

phou 

| wd 

ngwan 

Crow- 

kyde-gan 

khatat 

zank-ay 

ka 

ka 

Day 

m 

ta-ugway 

mo-yay 

! kawon 

| wan 

Dog 

khwd 

kald 

htwe 

I ma 

ma 

Ear 

nau 

khato 

nau 

j hoo 

hoo 

Earth 

myd-ghee 

te 

ham-tan 

; oen 

tein 

Egg 

6-o 

khmataan 

de 

j khiut 

khu 

Elephant 

tsheng 

tsing 

hsan 

| Man 

htsann 

Eve 

myet-sd 

mot 

may 

1 mat-ta 

ta 

Father 

a-hpa 

md 

phd 

pau 

hpau 

Fire 

mee 

ka-mol 

may 

bpiha 

thwa 

Fish 

ngd 

ka 

lita 

pa 

para 

Flower 

pda 

koung 

ken 

man 

towkma 

Foot 

khyd-lilodk 

htsihn 

khan 

ten 

tenn 

Goat 

hlsiet 

khapa 

bay 

pd 

hpd 

Hair 

htsa ben 

swet 

ta-lu 

khon ho 

hpohn 

Hand 

let 

tway 

811 

mee 

md 

Head 

o-hkoung 

kata a 

katu 

ho 

kamon 

Hog 

wet 

kalet 

htau 

moo 

moo 
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English. 

Burmese or 
Afyamrrut. 

T alien or Afar 

Horn 

gya 

kareng 

Horse 

mydn 

chway 

House 

*aeng 

hnyee 

Iron 

thdu 

kasway 

Leaf 

ayuet 

kana-btsoo 

Right 

aid ng 

ra 

Man 

ioo-youk-ya 

karoo 

Monkey 

mytjuk 

ka-nwee 

Moon 

la 

kha too 

Mother 

ama 

ya 

Mountain 

toung 

kha-lon-khyan 

Mouth 

pazat 

khamoapan 

Moscbiio 

kbyen 

khamcet 

Name 

amee 

yamoo 

Night 

ngyu-ngyeen 

khatan 

Oil 

htsde 

kalihn 

Piantain 

huet-pyau 

bpyat 

River 

myeet 

pee 

Road 

lau 

khapann 

Salt 

ktaa 

po 

Skin 

axd 

nan 

Sky 

mo 

parwai 

Snake 

mywa 

tha-roon 

Star 

kyay 

noung 

Stone 

kyouk 

kamau 

Sun 

nd 

ta-ngway 

Tiger 

ky d 

kala 

Tooth 

thwau 

nget 

Tree 

apen 

ka-nonng 

Village 

yooa 

koh 



Toting-lhuo, | 

Shan. 

Siamese. 

nung i khoung 

khdung 

tbay 

ma 

ma 

sam i kien 

rau 

sav-theo 

leit 

leet 

lay 

moung-mau 

pihn-ma 

lifca lay 

alen 

psa-won 

lan 

konpoo-trihn 

hpoohtso 

khyag 

lein 

lenn 

la 

len 

hpya hteefc 

men 

amyd 

md 

koung 

pa-touk 

kbau-ta 

proung 

htaot 

pat i 

takhra 

you 

you 

meen 

tsoo 

htso 

rad-ha 

ka kbdn 

than-khen 

iiU'inan 

na-mau 

na-mau 

gnd 

kwd 

kalway 

nhrong 

ndn-howk 

rnay-na 

klay-tantLa 

tan 

hon-tiu 

td 

k 6 

ka Id 

phro 

nann 

nann 

mo 

hpa 

a-kat 

k'm 

ngoo 

ngoo 

h'sa 

loung 

touk 

lung 

mahein 

hee 

mu 

kawon 

kawon 

ka 

htao 

tso 

ta-gna 

khy<5 

tbdkn 

thing-mu 

ton 

tdn 

dung 

i mann 

pan u 
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He 

She, It 
We 
Ye 


Ilia 

Ours 

Yours 


One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Six 

Seven 

Eight 


'T* 

inyouk-khoung 

ngu 

nen 

tho 

nga 1 6 
nen to 

tilOO to 
nga ha 
nen ha 
thoo ha 
nga-to ha 
uen-to ha 
thoo to-ha 
teet 
hneet 
th<5u 
Id 

! ng* 
kkyouk 
khw<$-hneet 
sheet 
U 

ta-hteay 

hneet-btsny 

thon-hUay 

ad-hUay 

nga-hUay 

ta-ra 


go 

ga 

Uuen 


dhil.k 

ka-wa 

awai 

bai 

ny£ 

pw£ 

be<5n tau 
nyee tau 
: kharoo-awdy 
kharoo-bpd 
kharoo-nyung 
kharoo-awav taw 
kharoo h pay tau 
kharoomyeen-tau 
raway 
pa 
pe 

p<5n 

pa-tson 
karouDg 
kkapau 
kha san 
kha-aed 
tsau 
pa-sau 
pe-tson 
pon-tson 
patsoo-tson 
kaloon 
| mken 
| pway 
| noo 
!nakeu 
!ku 


h'tee 

n£n 

nwd 

ho-mau 

khwd 

koung 

na 

mourg 

wa 

khoung-nick 

n6 

koung-niht 

ni'tbe 

htsooh-niht 

wd-thtt 

mau-nibt 


\ t 


ta 

ne 

thung 

leet 

ngat 

ther 

nwot 

that 

koot 

tah-si 

he 

tbung 
leet 
ngat 
ta loyeu 
a 


tome 


khoung-kau 
khourg-moung 
khoung-pen 
khoung-houng 
khoung moucg-pen 
khoung houng-pen 
nein 
htsoung 
htsan 
btse 
ha 
hoht 
tseet 
tet 
kowt 
Ueit 
htaoung 
htean-htsiet 
h&e hteiet 
ha htsiet 
hpat 


kohn 

ban 


nan 
mau 
kha 
ren 

koung-uee 

kha-aen 

aen 

loung-nee 

khon-kha 

khouug-aeng 

khoun-troung 

khonkbd tsoung 

kl rong tsoung-aen 

khonkha-tsooung-aen 

nein 

tsoung 

tsan 

tsee 

hnga 

hoht 

tseet 

tet 

kowt 

h tseet 

ya-fcseet 

tsan-tseet 

taee-taeet 

ha-teeet 

yuay ndu 


<SL 


! tway 

i kha 
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English, 

Barmzse or 
Alyatnma * 

Without 

ba 

In 

a-htdraha 

On 

apau 

Now 

ydkoo 

Then 

hto akha 

When ? 

bay-than kha 

To-day 

thu khana 

Tomorrow 

net hpaugha 

Yesterday 

ma-na-ga 

Here 

thee mha 

There 

ho-mha 

Where ? 

bay-mha 

Above 

a-htet-mha 

Below 

ouk-mha 

Between 

alay-mha 

Without, outside 

apyenmha 

Within 

a-hlaymha 

Far 

awd-mha 

Near 

anee-mlia 

Little 

ta-htaet kalai 

Much 

apon 

How much ? 

bay-louk 

As 

kai-tho 

go 

thu-kai-tho 

Thus 

thee atihn 

How? 

bay-nay 

Why? 

bau-pyoolo 

Yes 

hot-kal 

No 

mahot-bdo 

(Do) not 

ma-lot-boo 

And, alao 

[ yuay 


Tallin or M6n. 

i 

| lipa 

! atway 
atoo 
la mod 
akha 

a-klialarau 
tang waynau 
lee ya 
let-ka-ua 

| kha-na-nau 
kba-na-ko 
alorau 
atotd 
kha ta ta 
adho 
ma-ngd 
kha-t way 
noo-ma-way 
t*ouk 
soot 
hbau 
ma*tsee 

nway tseik-nau 

nyoung-tseik-kau 

fcop-peun 

tsuu*la 

moo-parau 

tot-kwai 

ba-tsen 

hb-ka-Ion 

young 



§L 


1 T'gd-khayen 
j moung ma 
' ten ma 
han-nd 
mu-reu 
mi-ha 
J° 

ea-h'sd 
eu-hmay 
en ke 
enla 
akha 
ta-h'tanu 
] en-pu 
hyd 
jlaii 

PS 

a 

kheiog hmay 
1 nay-y6 
nay-yo 
nay-yo 
leu-may 
h'twa may 
mwd 

ta-rnwd tew 


mu 

kanoung 

ka-nouk 

maydhnihn 

chyaln-hnigh 

chyain-Iu 

ma-hniiit 

ma-hpot 

ma-wa 

kanihfc 

ka-po 

kalau 

pamon 

palon 

akhun 

ka-nouk 

ka nouug 

an-keha 

an-sail 

aeet 

taima 

hta-noung 

neik-youk 

tso-neik-youk 

tso-na-youk 

tso-hoo 

peu-htsau 

hfcsouk-h<5e 

ma-tsouk 

ma-het-a 


khan-nd 

khau-mon 

pd too-nee 

iipa la 

hpalahighn 

wan-nee 

hpoonei 

ma-wa-nee 

lita nee 

hai-nan 

kalau 

tee-nan 

khan la 

khalan 

khan-nouk 

khan-noung 

ka-rihn 

kard 

net-ta-r<$ 

hton 

htau rihfc 

nee 

ram-nco 
men-raii-nee 
. ran-ribu 
‘ hta mihu 
tsen 

mai-htsa 

inai-htau 
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Or 

thd-raahot 

hd-to-teeik-ko 


t$o-neik-ma*Uouk 

mai-pen-yau 

This 

thee-ha 

enan 

yo 

Uo-niht 

nde lai 

That 

ho-ba 

tai-kau 

ta-blon 

tso-nan 

nan-Lai 

Which? 

bay-thin 

ee-la*rau 

lisa-may-nay 

an-lonng-lai 

nihn-louk 

What 

ba-iai 

raoo-gau-rau 

lo-tnay nay 

ka-tsan-lay 

ayo-loung 

Who? 

hny-tho 

nyay-gau-rau 

pd-may nay 

bpoung 

nihn-louug 

Anything 

ta-sontakboo 

mway-tbeik-payai 

... 

pen- h tsay tsd- tsd 

hpay la 

Anybody 

ta-tsontdyouk 

kha-ra-tan-mwai-mwai 

... 

pen - htsay tsd-tsd 

hpayla-rigbm 

Eat 

tsa-thee 

tsee 

am 

kyen 

kdun 

Drink 

thouk-thee 

thou 

nwa 

kyen 

kenn 

Sleep 

aick-thee 

tet 

ping 

noun 

non a 

Wake 

nd-thee 

ngoo 

ting 

tdn 

tein 

Laugh 

yay-thee 

garihn 

nga 

kho 

ho-rau 

Weep 

ngd-thee 

rdn 

ngen 

bihk 

raung-hihu 

Be silent 

tdt-tet naithee 

mon-ka-nouk-ka-nouk 

bnging 

yoo-hlaeet-hlseet 

nenrdo 

Speak 

pyaubtao-thee 

han-kai 

ung-dau 

sat 

boo-tsa 

Come 

ia-tbee 

ka-lou-ra 

j ione 

inba 

ma 

Go 

thwdu-thee 

aara 

I way 

kwa 

pibk 

Stand up 

nmt-tai-nay-thee 

monlet kha-tau 

UDg-h'hung 

tsot-roo 

roa 

Sifc dowu 

htihn-thee 

kha-gyo 

ucg-lan 

nan-yoo 

nan 

Move, walk 

lay-thee 

kyay 

lay 

lay-yod 

hta-ro 

Kun 

pyai-thwau-thee 

qareetaa 

law 

len-kwa 

weu pihn 

Give 

pai-thee 

ka 

pba 

pan 

hihn 

Take 

yoo-thee 

keet 

khone 

an 

ouk 

Strike 

yeik-thee 

tat 

iway 

pau-tibn 

pau tihn 

Kill 

that-thee 

tsa 

ma-thay 

out-tihn 

out-tihn 

Bring 

yoa-khal-tbee 

keet*nen 

htoo-tone 

oung-ma 

oung-man 

Take away 

you-thwau-thee 

keet-ua 

htoo-lway 

onng-kwa 

oung-kot 

Lift up, raise 

mhvouk-thee 

ka-toung 

hya or young 

hoh-khen 

beun-khan 

Hear 

na-htoun-thee 

! kalan 

heung 

htan loo 

htawlon 

Understand 

ndlay-tbee 

j uht-ma-ra 

iha-na 

hoo-likb 

hoo-let 

Tell, relate 

pyau-thee 

han-ma-rai 

thou-than 

; I»t 

lat 

1 Good 

koung-thee 

kbit 

heu 

j lee yau 

lee-youk 

Bad 

ina-koung 

hak U 

kay 

i raa-iee 

in a-lee 

Cold 

chyaun-thee 

ba 

kkwa 

ikat 

kaoa 
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English.. 

Burmese or 

Mgamma. 

Talien or M6n. 

Toung-lhoo. 

SMn . 

Siamese. 

Hot 

poo-thee 

kata 

kheu 

meik 

met 

Raw 

teen-thee 

tsen-tsangeet 

ta-theet 

chyo 

chyo 

Ripe 

mhai-thee 

tdo 

hma 

a-htsot 

wen 

Sweet 

chvdthee 

tat 

neu 

tron 

wann 

Sour 

khyen-thee 

hpya 

k'sya 

htsol 

htso 

Bitter 

chdthee 

ka-tau 

khu 

khon 

khon 

Handsome 

hia thee 

gau 

ta-rd 

han-leen 

ban lan 

Ugly 

ayot-hfcso-thee 

Wo 


han-fcichk 

hou hikh 

Straight 

hpoung-thee 

fcouk 

tsono 

fcsoo 

htsd 

Crooked 

kouk thee 

i ta-nouk 

ngd-keu 

kot 

kot 

BLick 

mai thee 

: katsau 

phreu 

Ian 

lan 

White 

hpyoothee 

| hpa-t ihn 

bwd 

khoung 

khoung 

lied 

nee-tkee 

| hpa-keefc 

td-nya 

len 

tal 

Green 

taein-thee 

; hnen-ta-nyeet 

ling 

chyo 

khayo 

Long 

shac thee 

| kalein 

h’to 

young 

young 

Short 

to-thee 

kal& 

deng 

tot 

tadnn 

Tall l 

my en-thee 

tha-Ioa 

h'to 

tson 

thdhn 

Short l mau 

poothee 

kwa 

pu 

pauk 

tee 

Small 

ngay thee 

dhot 

pd 

leikh 

let 

Great 

kyoc thee 

tha-not 

tan 

youhk 

k&ldhn 

Round 

ldn-thee 

kha-toung 

tung-lung 

m<5n 

htsee 

Square 

lai-htouk Dai thee 

pon-ka-lun 

seefc-seng 

pvay 

htsee-len 

Flat 

pya-ihee 

kha-tai-tuee 

sau-pyay 

pyee 

hpen 

Fat 

wau-thee 

ka-ra 

pay 

pyee 

awen 

Thin 

pen-thee 

• tha rai 

hyeng 

raung 

hpdhn 

Wetri less 

anyoung 

| ka-won 

td-wa 

koa 

mai « 

Thirst 

yai-nat-khyer 

hfcan-tikh 

h'fca-en-h'tee 

rat-nan 

rat-nan 

Hunger 

sgat-mot khyea 

ka-lo hpyo 

ha-khd 

ok-pyat 

aoirat 


N.B. —English system of spelling used in the above, which I have not ventured to alter. 
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SECTION VII 




ON TIIE 

MONGOLIAN AFFINITIES OF THE CAUCASIANS. 


All residents in the East who take an interest in the more 
general topics of Ethnology must have been exceedingly struck 
by Dr. Latham's recent imposing exhibition of the vast ethnic 
domain of the Mongolidee. From Easter Island to Archangel, 
from Tasmania and Madagascar to Kamtchatka and the mouths 
of the Lena, all is Mongolian! Caucasus itself, the Arian 
Ararat, is Mongolian ! India, the time-honoured Aryavartta, is 
Mongolian! Granting that this remarkable sketch"* is in good 
part anticipatory with reference to demonstrative proofs, it is 
yet, I believe, one which the progress of research has already 
done, and is now doing much, and will do yet more, to sub¬ 
stantiate as a whole; though I think the learned author might 
have facilitated the acceptance of his splendid paradoxes, if, 
leaving the Osetif and the linihnians in unquestioned posses¬ 
sion of their Arian honours, he had contented himself with 
maintaining that the mass of Caucasian and Indian population 
is nevertheless of Turanian, not Arian, blood and breed; and if, 
instead of laying so much stress upon a special Turanian type 
(the Seriform), he had been more sensible that the technical 
diagnostics, which have been set upon the several subdivisions 
of the Mongolidee, are hindrances, not helps, to a ready percep¬ 
tion of the common characteristics of the whole race. 

* Natural History of Man : London, 1 S 50 . 

t It will he aeen in the sequel that in the course of those investigations which 
gave the u Comparative Analysis ” its preseut amplitude, I satisfied tuyaelf that 

the Oseti are Mongolian. 
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I do not propose on the present occasion to advert to what 
has been lately done in India demonstrative of the facts, that 
the great mass of the Indian population, whether now using 
the Tarnulian or the Prakritic tongues, whether now following 
or not following the Hindu creed and customs, is essentially 
non-Arian as to origin and race, but that this mass luis been 
acted upon and altered to an amazing extent by an Arian 
element, numerically small, yet of wonderful energy and of 
high antiquity. These are indubitable facts, the validity of 
winch I am prepared with a large body of evidence to estab¬ 
lish ; and they are facts which, so far from being inconsistent 
with eath other, as Latham virtually assumes, are such that 
their joint operation during ages and up to this hour is alone 
capable of explaining those physical and lingual characteristics 
of the Indian population, which Dr. Latham’s theory leaves not 
merely wholly unexplained, but wholly inexplicable. I must 
however postpone their discussion till 1 come to treat of the 
New&r and Kiras tribes of Ndpal. In the meanwhile, and with 
reference to Dr. Latham’s crowning heresy that the most Cau¬ 
casian of Caucasians (the Irfln or Oseti) are " more Chinese 
than Indo-European,” I have a remarkable statement to submit 
in confirmation of his general, though not his special, position; 
my agreement with him being still general, not special. 

His general position quoad Caucasus is, that the Caucasian 
races are Mongolidan; and, availing himself with unusual 
alertness of the results of local Indian research, Ire has, at 
pp. 123-128, given copious extracts from Brown’s Indo- 
Chinese Vocabularies, as printed in our Journal; and he has 
then compared these vocables with others proper to tire 
Caucasian races. My recent paper upon the close affinity of 
the Indo-Chinese tongues with those of the Himalaya and 
of Tibet, will show how infinitely the so-called “ Chinese” 
element of this comparison may be extended and confirmed; 
and my Milanese series, now nearly ready, will yet further 
augment this element of the comparison, which in these its 
fulleT dimensions certainly displays an extraordinary identity 
in many of the commonest and most needful words of the 
languages of Caucasus on the one hand, and of Tibet, Sifan, 
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Im&laya, Indo-China, and China on the other. There is 
no escaping, as 1 conceive, from the conclusion that the 
Caucasian region, as a whole, is decidedly Mongolian, what I 
have now to add in the shape of grammatical or structural 
correspondences affording so striking a confirmation of that 
heterodox belief, whilst Bopp’s somewhat strained exposition 
of the Arian characteristics of the Iron (as of the Malayo- 
Polynesian) provokes a doubt even as to them, despite the 
“ Edinburgh Be view” * It is the fashion of the age to stickle, 
somewhat overmuch perhaps, for structural or grammatical 
correspondences, as the only or best evidence of ethnic affinity. 
I am by no means insensible of the value of such evidence; 
and, though I may conceive it to be less important in reference 
to the extremely inartificial class of languages now in question 
than in reference to the Indo-European class, I proceed to 
submit with groat pleasure a telling sample of structural 
identity between the Gyariing tongue, which is spoken on the 
extreme east or Chinese frontier of Tibet, equidistant from 
Khokhonur and Yiindn, and the Circassian language, which is 
spoken in the west of Caucasus. 

The Gyariing sample is the fruit of my own research into 
a group of tongues heretofore unknown, even by name: the 
Caucasian sample is derived from Rosen apud Latham, pp. 

I 20-122. 


<§L 


Rosen, who was the first to penetrate the mysteries of Cau¬ 
casian Glossology, states, 1st, that the Circassian pronouns have 
two forms, a complete and separable one, and an incomplete 
and inseparable one. 2d, That in their incomplete or contracted 
and concreted form, the pronouns blend themselves alike with 
the nouns and with the verbs. 3d, That these pronouns, like 


* No. 192 , article Bopp’s Corap. Grammar—a work that cannot be too highly 
rated, though its style of demonstration is not equally applicable beyond the 
Indo-Germanic pale. Its spirit may pass that pale, but not its letter, as when 
the Georgian sarai is identified with the Sanscrit tri, Greek rpi a, and Latin tre«. 
My doubt respects the Oseti, not the Malayo-Polynesians, for I am satisfied tha*, 
then are Mongolian, and would now add a striking and novel statement in support 
of that opinion, but that I must by so doing go too far ahead of my yet unpro¬ 
duced Sifan vocabularies. The true and endless Mongolian equivalents for the 
Georgian numeral may bo seen in the Appendix to this Lssay. 
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nouns, have no inflectional or other case signs; in other 
words, are immutable. 4 ' c 4th, That the complete form of the 
pronouns is distinguished by the suffix Ea. Now, every one 
of these very arbitrary peculiarities belongs to the pronouns in 
the Gyurung language not less than in that of Circassia, as the 
following examples will show; and I should add that by how 
much the development of this part of speech is anomalous 
throughout the Tartar or Mongolian tongues, by so much is the 
instanced coincidence with the Circassian more significant, the 
anomalous or irregular character of the pronouns of both not 
sufficing to conceal the coincidence, and therefore doubly illus¬ 
trating it. 


Circassian. —Ah, father. Warn, thou, the full pronoun. Wa, 
the contracted form, used in composition. 

Hence W&b or Wa-ab, thy father. 

Oydrung .—P<$, father. Nanr< 5 , thou, the full pronoun. Na, 
the contracted form, used in composition. 

Hence NaptS or Na-p<$, thy father. 


Verbal Use. 


Circassian. —W ard, 



lcwisloit, thou ridest. 


Ghjdnlng .—Nanrc na—syo, thou knowest. 

I have changed the Gyurung verb, because I do not possess 
the equivalent in that tongue for to ride. It matters not, how¬ 
ever, as the sample shows the grammatical form to be absolutely 
the same in both sentences, just as well as if ride were the 
verb used in both. 

The other rules and examples (scanty, I admit) given by 
Latham from Eosen may be matched in each instance by 

# I have now ascertained that the tame principles prevail, with flight varia¬ 
tions, in the H&yu, Kusw&r, Kinfuti, and Limbu languages of the HinuUaya, in 
the UW>n f Ho, Son til, and Qomli tongues of Tamulian India, and in the Tagala 
and Malayu languages of the Pelasgiau group, though passing out of use in the 
last-named tongue as in several of the HimAUyan tongues. See remarks in the 
Supplement. I may add that in the lltiyu language (of which I have a detailed 
account nearly completed) the verba are distinguished into the two classes of 
transitives and in transitives precisely as in Malay. 
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rule and sample, as will bo seen in the sequel. But 
there is this difference in respect to the Ea suffix, that it is 
applied to the first and second pronouns in Circassian, though 
not to the third; and to the second only in Gy&rung.^ 

This, however, is in complete conformity with the other and 
typical Mongolian tongues; for in Mantchu, and in Mongol 
also, the Ba suffix is found, but attaching only to the third 
personal; and if we compare the Tdrd of those tongues t with 
the Chinese Ta and the Sokpo Tha, wo shall perceive the 
perfect analogy of the suffix throughout these tongues, in spite 
of its varying applications. 

But is there no clue to the irregularities, none to the real 
force and signification, of this pronominal suffix ? Clearly 
there is; for in the Tibetan language, the word rang, meaning 
self, and attaching to all the personal pronouns alike, £ affords 
us that clue, though the people of Circassia and the Gyariing, 
whose common and familiar use of this suffix is so perfectly 
analogous, seem equally unaware of the fact, and can neither 
explain the meaning nor the partial application of their suffix, 
any more than can the Mantclnis and Mongols. This I infer 
from the silence of authors, and should add that the explana¬ 
tions are wholly my own, my Gyariing interpreter being able 
only to express very unsophisticated surprise when asked to 
analyse a word. 

But I have not yet done with the analogy of Circassian and 
Gy&rung pronouns, having still to notice that the third personal 
in Circassian, which drops the Ea suffix, is not really a personal 
but e demonstrative, equivalent to ille, istc. Now, the Gyarung 
language has a third personal, which the Circassian lacks; but 
it has also a demonstrative, and that demonstrative is the very 




* Tbe first and second pronouns are so nearly alike in Gydrting (nga, na), that 
the r6 suffix lias probably been reserved to the second, in order to difference it 
more plainly, 

+ Recherches sur les langues Tnrtares, pp. 173, 183. I cannot thus revert to 
the thoughts of my old antagonist (voce Buddhism) without a fresh tear dropped 
on the untimely grave of that truly amiable and learned man. 

X Nga, I, ngarang, I myself, egomet; and so klidrang, kburang. Rdmusat 
has sadly confused the Tibetan pronouns, aud. as I suspect, those of the other 
44 languee Tartares," though his w*ork be a marvel for the time and circumstances 
of its publica' ion. Rdmusat ut supra, p. 365. 
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same as tlie Circassian one; that is, u or w; and ’this pronoun 
has, in both tongues alike, a separate, full, and a concrete con¬ 
tracted form. Moreover, in the Gy&rting tongue the forms and 
uses of this demonstrative afford a perfect elucidation both 
of its strange metamorphosis (w to t) and of its anomalous 
suffix (i) in Circassian; for “ watu ” is the complete separate 
form in Gy fining; whilst “ wa/'the contracted form, alone used 
in composition, constantly takes i, which is really a genitive 
sign and recognised as such in Tibetan, but is a mere “ particule 
morte” in Gy lining as in Circassian. Take the following 
samples from Gvardng: Watu, he, iste, ille: Wape, his father: 
Womo/'* his mother : Waimyek, wa-i-inyek, his eye (myek, 
eye): Shaimek, sliai-i-mek, leaf of tree (slu, tree, niek, leaf); 
and then turn to the Circassian* samples in Latham, u-i, he ; 
t-ab, his father ;t f-kwisloit, he rides, and you will perceive 
that (li being tho same with w) the nominal t and the verbal 
i of Circassian are the secondary or suffix portions of the full 
Gyariing pronoun exalted into primaries in order to difference 
tho third person from the second, the second already having 
the wa or li (wab, tliy father; d-kwisloit, thou ridest) form. 
And that such substitution of the secondary for the primary 
part of a word is no arbitrary assumption of.mine, but a regu¬ 
lar principle of the Caucasian and of the Mongolian tongues, 
may be seen by the numerous examples of it occurring in the 
subjoined list of vocables. The above elucidations of Circassian 
pronouns for which I am entirely answerable, are so thoroughly 
in the spirit of Bopp’s system that I trust they may find favour 


# The change of wa into wo, in wapd and womo, is an instance of that vocalic 
harmony which thea<* languages ao much affect, and which has been erroneously 
supposed to bu peculiar to Turki. Wo have abundant alliteration both vocalic 
and consonantal out of, or beyond the Turki branch of, the Mongolian tongues. 

Shaimek, from ehi and mek, has other peculiarities precisely similar to what 
occur in the Altaic tongues, teste Kemusat* 

f In the supplement to thta paper will be found an exact and beautiful pendant 
for this Circassian sample, derived from tho Tamuliau tongues, the Sontal 
language having u and l for the third personal, And these commutable in com¬ 
position into the conjunct form of tii, precisely as in the Circassian tongue. 
From the Oondi tongue is there given another example of the commutation of & 
to t, so that my exposition from the Gytirting instance is placed beyond doubt, 
whilst some fresh and beautiful links are added to the chain of affinities, as to 
which see prior note. 
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fiis eye3, though I have ventured to demur to his Arianiaing 
of the Tartars by too strained applications of that system. 

I know not it Itosen at all explains the peculiarities of the 
pronouns in Circassian, but Latham does not; and rt will 
therefore l>e felt as a truly interesting circumstance that the 
explanation just given, like that of the Ila suffix, have been 
fetched from Lhasa and Litlmng! The cultivated tongue of 
Tibet proper continues, it will be seen, to afford the clue to 
the labyrinth; and that it does so, is surely a strong pre¬ 
sumptive proof, as well of its superior antiquity os of its 
superior completeness. So judging, I cannot moreover doubt 
that the Circassian preterite sign is the same with the Tibetan 
preterite sign (chen-tshar), though this be beside the mark of 
pronominal expositions—and to these I must confine myself, 
or I shall not know where to stop, so constantly do these 
iartarian illustrations of the Caucasian tongue flow iu upon 
me. I am unaware whether the Circassian language is dis¬ 
tinguished, like the Gydrfing, by a very ample employment of 
those prefixes which, as more or less employed, characterise so 
many of the Mongolian tongues, and which are dropped in 
composition, like the Ra suffix. Tims, tarti, a cap, in 
Gyarung, is compounded of ti the root, and tar * the prefix; 

1 ut it we joiu a noun or pronoun to this word the prefix 
disappears, and “ his cap,” for example, is warti, compounded of 
the wii above mentioned and the radical ti. In like manner 
taimek, a leaf, when compounded with shf, a tree, drops the t;i 
prefix and becomes shaimek, as tape, father, becomes ngape, 
my father.t Eosen, should this paper full under his eye, or 
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* Ta, the common form, becomes tar, differentially as timi, fire ; tirmi, man, 
root mi, used in both senses. In tirmi, tarti, wart', we have the ra particle, 
which remains in its conjunct form as a medial, whilst the usual prefix ta dis* 
appears. The r£, too, would disappear iu a compound of roots if not needed to 
differentials and mark the special sense of such roots, or one of them, or if the 
root commenced with other thau a laHul consonant, its prefix being servilo. 

It has been queried whether the polysynthetic words of the American 
tongues quoad their principle of construction, as to which there is so much 
doubt, be not compiled from radical particles only. Judging by the method of 
forming ordinary compounds in Gytln'ing and its allies, I should say, Yes, certainly 
they are to a great extent, though not exclusively, for the cumulative principle 
ill brooks control, revelling in reiterations and transpositions of root alike, and of 
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Latham perhaps, whose quick eye will not fail to catch it, will 
be able to tell whether the same peculiarity distinguishes the 
Circassian tongue. For myself I doubt not it will so prove, 
because the rule for nouns is but another phase of the rule for 
pronouns. 

In the meantime, the striking grammatical analogies'* I have 
pointed out stand in no need of further elucidation, and these 
analogies, together with the explanation from the Tibetan of 
the widely-used but heretofore unexplained Ra suffix, constitute 
in themselves, and as sustaining all those numerous identities 
of the primitive vocables which have been adverted to, some¬ 
thing very like a demonstration of the Mongolidan affinities of 
the Caucasians, though I would be understood to speak with 
a due sense of the disqualifications inseparable from my 
secluded position and want of access to books. I subjoin 
Latham’s sample of the construction of the Circassian language, 
with its equivalent in Gy&rdng. 


“ I give to my father the horse.” 


Circassian .—Sara 

1 


Gy&rung.- 


-Ngar6t 

I 


s-ab 

my father 

riga-pe 
my father 


ac6 

horse 

boroh 

horse 


istap 

give 

dovong 

give 


“In the house are two doors” is, in like manner, “house 
two doors ” in the Circassian and Gyaning tongues. 


ita servile adjuncts, though clearly, as to simplo compounds, constantly observing 
tho rules of contraction and of substitution noted in the text. In the Gyrtrting 
sentence, Tiz&azd paptin, he summoned them to feast, the word for to feast 
shows the root repeated twice, and each time with a separate servile, though we 
have here only one verb, not two verba ; and in kalarlur, round, still no com* 
pound, wo have the root repeated, bub yet with a servile, though only one, being 
tho prelix ka. In such cases that servile is usually omitted, as kako, sky; 
pyepye, bird; chacha, hot. 

* Those analogies might now be largely extended did health and time permit. 
Take the following instances Tam-bus, father; imbaa, my father, in l/raon. 
Sam pa, father ; ampa, my father, in Kiriinti, Ku-kos, child ; ing-kos, my child, 
Urnon. Tam, sain, ku, s-rvilea, replaced by the pronouus; compare Malayan 
eam-piyan, san-diri, kau-diri, ka-manua, k'anak, <fcc. 

t lta suffix subjoined for illustration though not in uso with this person. See 
prior note. 
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The plural sign, kwe in Circassian, my<$ or kamy<$ * in 
Gyanlng, is in both languages alike “ the beginning and end of 
declension.” 

The following list of Circassian and Gy&rung pronouns may 
facilitate the reader's apprehension. 


SSL 


Circassian pronouns—Sa-ra 
Gyhrting pronouns—Ng& 


Thou 

Wa-ra 

Nan-rd 


He 

U-f 

Wa-tu 


The same conjoined with a noun 

Circassian. +—Sab W-ab 
GvAning.—Nga pC Na-pC 


Wa b ])6 } My > Thy > T,is > father - 


COMPARISON ANI) ANALYSIS OF CAUCASIAN AND 
MONGOLIAN WORDS. 


Man. —K’mari in Georgian 
Marc in Suanic 

Maro in Lepcha 
Muru in Sfmwrir 
M’ru in Mrd 
Mauo in Nowifri 
Mansi in Bddd 
Mtia-mrire nomen gentis 

Man. —LtS-g in Osetic 

L6 -ng in Burmese 
Len-ja in Magar 
Lti in Burmese 

L(5-k in Tai 
Ld-g-nya in Kbas 
K’lh-n in K’ltin 

Hoy. —Lap-pu in Osetic 
Lok-pa in Tai 


( K, prefix, servile, ns in Indo-Chinese k’lun, a 
man, tmd Malayan k’anak, a child ; a norfc 
( of article and equivalent to the suffixed k. 

’ Md, with the customary change of vowel (see 
on to mo-i and mi), is the root throughout, 
and it takes the common ra suffix, likewise 
with the usual vocalic diversity. But 
observe that in m’ru this servile absorbs 
the vowel of the root, os in in’se, Georgian 
for md-se, voce fire. 

\ This is the first of numerous samples in which 
i the name of the species is that of a tribe. 

Means husband. 

( Means male, especially human, l<5n, the root, 
having the sense of mankind, or both sexes. 
J K suffix, servile articular like the g in 16-g 
( and Id-g. 

Nya, a Bynonym. 

1 Compare k’amari and k’anak. Lti root. No¬ 
men gentis necnon hominis. 

J Pd suffix, a diminutive. L4, Id, 1<5, the root, 
( as in man. 

Pa, diminutive = pu. L<5, root. 


* Ka is the prefix, appended ns usual. I have already remarked thAt the Gyrfrdn 
tongue is distinguished among its allies by its exton»ivo employment of this cla*.* of particles. 
The Burmese tongue makes less use of them, and in its myh, much, many, we have the Gya- 
rhtig plural sign, myor ka-myi. The Suanic rnari and Gcond-m k’niari for lu'ai, afford 
precise Cauc.-udan equivalent quoad the servile ka, showing it to be dropped or retained 
according to circumstances or to dialects in Caucasus, 
t Ab, father—p6, father, less the prefix. 
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Luk-wan in Tai 


*T ( Bitshi in Geor- 

routig person ) • „ 

ofcitlier.es f B > ahi i „ Lajio 
Bo-shi in Mingrelian 
Bo-zo in Lazic 
Bisba, Bishi in Bbdd 
Bu-cha in Takpa 

Fu-sa in Maplu 
Po-ze in Posuko 

Man. — Moi in Osetic 
Moi in Kong 
Pti-tnoi in Pie 

Moi-tai 
Mo-n 

Mo-okrv in NewAri 
Mtii-bu in Takpa 
Md-rd in Sdnwdr 

Man. —Ts6-s in Georgian 
T»e in Chinese 

Man. —Zo*zi in Osetic 
Ka-zi in Georgian 
V-zi in Horpa 
Pzi in Chinese 

Woman .—Us in Osetic 
Ua-rwa in GyAriiug 

Woman. — Swa-n in Osetic 
Swa-8-ni in Khas 

Brother | * n Q eor g| aa 

9iZ | **»*«« 

PA in Kuswiir 
Pa-a, Pa in Uraon 
A -da in Bbdd 
PA-ni In PhixnAU 
D'ai in Chinese 


v 


Ld root witl articular, k suffixed, Wan, 
doubtful. Compare wak, in Armenian, hA* 
wak, a child; aa in Burmese having the 
root only. 

Shi, euphonised sba = aa and cha and za, in 
the following words ; or it may be bi, bo, 
bu, junior, and sbi, human. 

Means daughter. 

Zo =: za = sa aud cha, the common diminu¬ 
tive, euphonised to vowel of root. 

Male and female respectively. 

The diminutive cha is seen in the conjunct 
form in Osetic sa-ch voce earth. 

Zo servile, as in Lazic bo-zo. 

Z = S, alike iu Caucasian and Mongolian 
[ series. 

i I' servile. Mb, = mA supra efc m( irfra, is the 
1 root. 

Means sister. 

Means woman, pd being a feminine sign. Moi 
therefore is man. 

i Nomina gentium. See note at end of supple- 
1 me nt. 

i Means child, cha being a diminutive, = sa, 

1 supra. 

i Md is the root. For change of vowel therein, 

1 see note, voce dog. 

( Rd, tho ra suffix, with its vowel harmonised 
| to that of root. 

( Means boy, owing to tho sa suffix. Tsd there¬ 
fore is man. 


, Zi, =: si and shi, is the root. The latter ap- 
) pears in bit-shi, tsd, &c. It is a very widely- 
i spread man root, signifying adults as well 
[ as juuiors. 

The root is d, meaning man. The conjunct n 
} is the feminising suffix. U'-er-ti, d-ahi, Ac. 
) havo the same root. Rds is the ra suffix, 
[ with the sa particle repeated. 


Means girl. 

Mean boy and girl. 


Means virgin. 


Ego * Homo. —Mi in Suanio 
Mb in Georgian 
Mb iu Mingrelian 
MA in Osetic 


I Mean I, the pronoun. No fact is better 
established in Glossology than the frequent 
equivalency of the roots for mau and I, and 
it is of much importance to note them here. 
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Mi in Tibetan 
Mi in Lhopa 
Mi in Momii 
Mi in Moitai 
Mhi in Gfirung 
Bhnr-mi in Magtir 
Bar-ma, nomen gentis 
Tir-rai in Gyarfing 
Mi*va iu Gitrd 
Yap-ini iu Limbu 
Mih-pa in Kuki 

Ka-mi in Kilrni 
lvu-uni in Ktitni 
Pti-mi in Pld 

Mi-jang in Newflr 
Mi-sa iu Newtlr 
Mi-ya in Newilr 
Miyau-lau in Koingn 

Miin-ma ip Burmese 
Sa-ml in Burmese 

S'm6 in Horpa 
Se-m <5 in Kolun 

Me-jing in Lau 

-Sa in Circassian 
Sa-ya in Malay 

Sa in Tagalan 


Sa in Mr.lay 


Sti-m in Vayu 

/.—M:i in Osetic 

Mtf in Mingrelian 
Mil in l^azic 
Mi in Suanio 
Ma in Tiunic 

Mo-n in Sap 

Mi in Mongol 
Mi in Mantcku 


/.—Je-s in Armenian 
Ji in Newdri 
vja in Horpa 


1 




This ami all the following mean man. It is 
remarkable how far the pronominal sense 
of ini prevails in Caucasus, ami the nominal 
in the regious east of it. But they run 
iuto each other, and the root very generally 
is further employed to designate tribes from 
Caucasus to Imlo-China, ah roi-shi-mi, from 
the mi and shl roots, mti-r-mi, from the 
mu and mi roots, &c., Ac. 

Tribe names derived from name of species—a 
very extensively diffused principle. The 
etymology of Burma or the Burmese is thus 
recovered. See Supplement. 

Mi, the species ; jatig and sa sexual adjuncts. 
Jang — mo*. Sa = fern. 

Means girl. Ya, differential servile with i nfer¬ 
ence to the various senses of the mi root. 41 

Means woman. Hoot mi. Ma is a feminine 
and maternal sign. 

Means girl. See note in sequel. 

S'md means girl, like sa-mi and sd-tne. The 
sa particle iu various phases, added to mi 
root, 


Ya, a differential servile. 

( An article. See Crawford’s work for proof 
< how these so-called articles blend with the 
( pronouns. 

f Means one. Smidfc wittily remarks on the 
perpetual coincidence of the first personal 
pronoun, and the first numeral, which is 
also constantly equivalent to tho indefinite 
article, where wanting. 

In composition only, as ha-sum, give to me. 


i Compare moi, man, in Osetic and mdn the 
) Indo-Chinese tribe name. 

/ Deduced from the derivatives mi-ni and mb 
) ning-gc. So mi in the sense of man is 
\ deduced from mirn-ma and sa-mi in Bur- 
( mese. 

) See remarks, voce dog, on the vocalic changes 
^ to which all roots nearly are subject. 


* Tbo bands of *11 these tongues from Caucasus to Oceanic* Is a small number of mono¬ 
syllabic rootH be aring neccuBarily many senses. Hence to distinguish between thee* several 
sense?. is the chief function of tbs aervile adjuncts of the roots. Iu this language, for example, 
the root wa moans come, tooth, rice, rain, throw, an l he. 
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A'-z, A-h in Osetic 
An-ka in Kirdnti 
A-ku, A' in Malay 
A 7 in Manyak 
Kd in Dbimdli 


! A' is the root throughout, za, 

aerviles, though Home of them, 
queutly take the place of the root* 


Thou. —She-n in Georgian 
Si in Mingreliau 
Si in Suanio 
T’shi in Mongol 
Se*n in Ttirki 
Sa-n in Onigur 
Sa in Finnic 
Child in Newari 
Chd iu Sokpa 
Sd in Ta. ; 


Si, shl; 8d, shd; ad, slid, sti, are the several 
phases of the root, or cycle of customary 
variation, just as in the nouns. See re* 
marks on “kim” voce dog. 


The plural, Ye, 


He.- Nu in Armenian 
Nd in Chinese 
Nd in Malay 
Ni in Khyeng 
No in Anam 
Ha-nd-i ) • . 

H’niJ-i i K;im! 


Ha prefix and t suffix, servile. 


He. — U'-i in Circassian 
U'-i in Sdntdl 
O'd in Magyar 
U'iu Circassian 
U' in Gdrd 

O' in Onigur and Tdrki 

Wo in Newdri and Gondi 

Wa in Gdrdug, in Dhimdli, and in Tunglhu 

He.—V in Circassian 
I' in Mnntclm 
I' in Burmese 
1 ' in Dhekra 

V iu Malay and Tagala Deduced fn>m i-ti, i-tu, &c. 

In composition as conjunct prefix or suffix or 
as disjunct, &</,, t-ap, his father; apa-t, his 
father; handa-ta-r, he went. See Iiosen, 
Phillips, and Driberg. With regard to the 
transposed pronoun, see note voce fire. 
The law of transposition is so important 
that I add the following samples to show 
that even where the actual practice 1ms 
ceased, Analogy supports its quondam use. 

SuJtLt Possessive. 

Baba*ku, Malay. 

Aba-ini, Ruawnr. 

Apa-ing, Sdntdl. 

*= my father. 

Thu in Burmese In i-thu, ithi. 

Td-i in Dhekra Means she. 


Prefix Possessive . 
Ang-upa, Vdyu. 
Un-baa, U'raon. 
Nga-pe, Gydn'mg. 


He .—Ta in Circassian 
Ta in Sdntdl 
Ta in Gondi 
T 6 in Mongol 
Td in Man tell u 
Td-fiu in Dhekra 
Td in K(*thonian 
Thd in Gy ami 
Thi in Glining 
Thd in Murmi 


He. —P-s in Georgian 
I-ti-Tia in Mingreliau 
ltd in Dhekra 


$ 


See Remarks in Supplement. 
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I-n-irf i lnJfe ^ r 
I-ti in Malay 
S< 5 -i*ti in Koch 
S <5 i in Dhekra 
I'-ta in Khus 
Si*ni, pi-tu, in Malay 
Siya in Malay 

Sky, —Kbrf-k in Absn <5 
Kd in Lazic 
Kii-ka in Akush 
Kim khan in Kdmi 
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Mean this, this very one, this one here, 

Iste qui. 

Alcana hem 

Means here and there.* 

lile qui. 

Klui is the aspirate, and ka-ka the reduplicate 
state of iho root. K final is an articular 
servile, as in talak, bik, &c., Ac. 


@L 


Khd-rang in B( 5 d<S 
Kam-kbii in Tibetan 
Kam-kban in Magar 

Shj. —Ta-la-k in Tshettahenteh 


(For nam compare nam-sln. Tt is frequently 
) omitted. Kbit is the place, metaphorically 
I sky or heaven. Rang is an emphatic servile, 
( for which see supplement to this paper. 

i La, root. Ta, the common prefix, and k, the 
l articular aulfix. 


Ta-li in Georgian 
A-li in Georgian 
Ta-la-k in Ostiao 

Ta-li-ang in Lepcha 

Ta-li in Gydrting 
Le in Burmese 
A*li in Ktimi 
K’ii in Khyeng 
Ga-li in Kdini 
La-k in Sak 
Li in ltukheng 


j Doubtful, and can mean sky only raetaphori* 
( cally. 

Means sun. 

j Ta, as before. Ang, a form of the na suffix. 
( Compare pett-ang. 

Means air. 

j The nude root whereof the phases are Id, Id, 

I Valuable illustrations of the system of 8'.*rvilee, 
the root being palpable. Its general sense 
is air, sky, by metaphor. For k’ prefix of 
kli, see k’tnari. 


Fire .—Mizh in Suanic = Ali-zhi 
ATsd in Georgian = Md-s <5 
Alzd in Absud ss Ma-za 


Zhi in Kudnchua 
Zi in Dido 
Za in Chunsag 


'Zhf, ^< 5 , zd, are three conjunct suffix forms of 
the sd particle which is seen in many at in 
its separate unaltered form as a prefix. Here 
it is altered, 1st, by dropping its own har¬ 
monised vowel (see zhi, infra), 2d, by ab- 
’ sorbing the vowel of the root. Din, den, 
for di-ni, day, and smd for s< 5 md, girl, are 
parallel instances of change as of transposi¬ 
tion are mi-sa and sa-mi,t voce mar. See 
note below ; and that on the uia particle, 
k voce “day.” 

( These are introduced to show the servile 
particle of mizh, mza, and to show it super¬ 
seding the root, as in fa for rna, here, and 
in ha for sa, voco cow, and in di for bi, 
voce skin. 


* It is because the third personal i« so perpetually identical with the demonstratives, of 
which the direct and exclusive principle is contrast, that the same elements come to express 
the contrasts <>f place and time and manner (here there ; now then : as, ro). He who would 
trace the remoter affinities of race, must treat languages in this thoughtiul manner. 

t Note. The mi-sa, sa-mi, sample of transposition of the sa particle, cited above to match 
the ino-fle, Georgian, sa-me, Manyak, sample here compared with it, is from rny Tib*to*Hinuf- 
l&yan "ouibularies; thus in full, mi-sa, woman, in N'ewdri, sa-mi, girl, in Burtnese and 
Khyeng, and sine, in Horpa, root mi, me, mankind, and sa, a feminine and diminutive sign. 
In short, the sa particle, like all others, maybe prefix or suffix, an<; separate or blended. 
Hence mse, Georgian ** aa-me, Manyak. With regard to tho suffixod zhi, zi, or za, clearly =r 
sa, it would seem as if mi were the sun or great fire, of which mi-sa is the diminutive, just 
na an is the earth, or terrestrial globe, nd sa-ch (cha=sa) earth, soil, boo “Kartii* in 
sequel. 
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Mil-fa in Circassian 


i 


Fa servile. We sliall presently see it usurp¬ 


ing the place of the root. 


Md in Tibetan 
M6 in Limbu 
Md in Serpa 
Md in Murtni 
Md in Kolim 
Mhd in Magor 
Mi m Lopcha 
Mi in Kirdnti 
Mi in Newdri 
Mi in Gfirfing 
Mi in Sunwdr 
Mi in Burmese ' 
Mi in Khyeng 
Mi in Moitai 
Mi-ung in Maplu 
Ma-i in Krimi 
Mha-i in Kumi 


Fu-i in Khamti 
Fil-i in Tai 
Fo in Kong 


These abundant instances from the Mongolian 
series plainly prove the root in the Cau¬ 
casian series, and they show that root pre¬ 
cisely such in every phase (mi, md, tnd) as 
it is seen in the Caucasian series. We thus 
securely proceed to the sorviles or rather 
servile, and this tho Manyak word, below, 
gives in the primitive state, unaltered by 
blending or by euphony. We are therefore 
certified as to its various altered forms (zhi, 
zd, 8 ( 5 ) in the Caucasian series. Observe 
also in the Mongolian series that all the 
tongues which use the mi root in the sense 
of man have md instead of mi for fire. 

Turn to ma-frt, supra, and note again how the 
servile supersedes the root, as in zi for mi, 
fire. So also Tibetan ba for Circassian bsa, 
voce cow, and Anatnese di for Dido bi, voce 
skin ; the last so decisively proved by the 
Murrai form of the word wherein root and 
servile both appear, di-bi. Thus the Cir¬ 
cassian word ma-fa supplements and ex¬ 
pounds the Tai and Khitmti word fa-i j and 
this tho Manyak word sameh supplements 
and expounds the Georgian word msd and 
its Suanic and Absnd equivalents. 1 ho 
languages must have a deep and radical 
affinity which can thus be made mutually 

^ to illustrate each other. 


Md-n in Dhimdii 
Meh in Takpa 
Moh in Thoohu 

Sa-meh in Manyak 
Sa-mi in Sdk 

F/-md in Abor 
Ti-mi in Gydriing 
U-nm in H*' rpa 
Um-ma in Aka 


Return to the simple root again. 

( Here we have the sa particle above cited in its 
• pure unaltered state. The Georgian tnse 
i shows it transposed and blended. 

Timi recurs to the mi form of the root, with 
the inseparable Gyrirting prefix (ta) harmon¬ 
ised in its vowel, d servile, like d, in d-md. 
These last words of the fire series afford 
excellent illustration of the wide scope of 
^ servile adjuncts. 


Day. —Di-ni in Taliettahentsh 

D dn, Dd-n in Ingush 

Ki-ni in Kaai Kamak 
Ki-na in Makaah 


l Di is the da prefix harmonised in its vowel to 
j that of the root ni. 

/Den shows the above prefix conjunct, and the 
I ni root altered to nd, become do per metasta- 
J ain. Or, if we read dd-n, then the particle 
1 takes the harmonised vowel of the root 
^ which is absorbed, as in din for di-ni, below. 
( Has the ka prefix harmonised in its vowel to 
J ni root. 

( Moans to-day. Ki, as above. Kn, a new 
| phases of the root, as ma for mi, fire. 
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i-ni in Magar 
Di-ni in Gtirting 
Bi-ni in B< 5 d <5 
B-in in Kliaa 
Ka-ni in Kumi 
Ka-nhi in Khyeng 
Ko-ni in Koluu 
gNa in Hdrpa 

Si-ni in Siugpho 
Nam-sin in Sunwtir 

Sak-ni in Lepcha 

Nhi in Newdri 

Nd in Burmese 
Ni in Mrti 
Ni-n in Koreng 

taNi-n in Mrii 
Nd in Sun wdr 

Na-m in Lirabu 
Na-m in Ifr'rdnti 

Ni-mo in Serpa 
Ni-bha in Newdri 

Nhi-ga in Newdri 
Ka-nhd in Newdri 
Ba-ha-ni in Newdri 
Ha-ni in Newdri 
Tha-ni in Newdri 


Md-nd-k in Burmese 

Ma-ni in Ed ini 

Nyima in Tibetan 

Nyi-m in Lepeka 
Na-ni in Dliimdli 


i Tally exactly, root and servile, with the 
Tahettahontsh word, and similarly analysed 
of courso. 

Tallies with the den instance. 

Means day and sun. 

! Means sun. The roots for sun and day run 
into each other to a great extent. Nhi, vel 
ni, vel nd, is the root. 

! Si servile is the sa particle with harmonised 
vowel. 

! Compare nam-kka, voce sky. Sin for si-ni is 
like din for dini, ni being the root, 
f ( Sak, like uam, is a servile or particulo mort;* 

< not, however, so utterly dead that its radical 
( sense of “sun M cannot be recovered. 

{ Shows the root again, free of all adjuncts, but 
varied by an aspirate, as kkd for krf, voce 
sky; mho for md, voce fire. 


Means “sun.” Bay, sun, and sky run iuto 
each other perpetually. 

{ Compare nam-kha, voce sky; moan sun or 
parent (ma) of day (na); or, “ m ” being ser- 
( vile, na ~ ni, will be sun vel day. 

M eans day and sun. 

Means sun. 

Mean respectively to-morrow and yesterday, 
evening, then, and to-day, and are most 
valuable exponents of the function of the 
particles as well as of the flexibility of the 
roots nhi, nlu$, ni, being as surely phases of 
one root as mhe, md, ma, ini are, voce 
fire. 

( Moans morning, from the roots ma, mother, 
and nd, day, with thu articular k suffix, as in 
kba-k, sky. The Chinese in like manner 
name the day the sun’s son. Or the prefix 
ma may be a servile as in the next word. 

The meaning here being simply day, from the 
root ni, ma must be a servile, no more 
affecting the senso of the root than tho 
ka, da, and sa prefixes in Bini, Kani, and 
Sini. 

Here the ma particle becomes a suffix, and, as 
before, without touching the sense of tho 
root. 

Ma suffix conjunct ~ ma in tho preceding 
word. Seems conjunct in tsari cliirn, voce 
water. 

Means then. Na, servile. 


* Observe therefore that what is said of tho universal vitality of all tho particles of these 
tongues, voce dog, is only true in the comprehensive view of the languagos, 
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Myi-ti-ma* in Dhimdli 

Snyi in Gydrfing 
Pish-nyi in Oydrfing 
Sos-nyi in Gydrting 


! Ti and ma, both servile differential. For ma 
suffix, see chi-m, voce water, ai-ma, voce 
tree, &c. For ti suffix, see purti, voce bird, 
bi-t, voce cow, &c. 

Sa prefix, conjunct* 

> Mean respectively to-day and yesterday. 


Night. —Ak-sd in Oaetic 
K’slffi-r in Armenian 

Sdri in Mingrelian 

T’shd-n in Tibetan 
Chd-n, spoken Tibetan 

• s/n-dik \ m Le P chrt 
S< 5 n-li in Takpa 

Clid-i in Chinese 
Cha-i in Buret 


I Ak servile as in akra, voce horn. Sa root = 
sha, Tibetan. 

K prefix = ak, and the final r, the common ra 
particle, conjunct, 

Jti suffix, servile r= r in kslier. See Supple¬ 
ment. 

Initial t’ and final n serviles. 

Final n servile. 

I ltd prefix and dik suffix serviles. Sd root. 

Li servile, as in chd-li, Georgian, voco hand, 
and kud-li, Surawdr, voce hand. 

| Tally exactly with the spoken Tibetan. 


Summer. —Ach-kd in Mizjeji 

Cbd-ko in Tushi 

Cha-r-ka ) » m>i i 
Chi-d-ka j 111 TiU.an 

Chi-a in Chinese 
Chd*ko in Dhimdli 
Sd-ko in Dhimdli 

Chd-n-gu-la in Kewdri 


Ach = cha, per metastasin. Kd servile, 
i Kd servile, like kd .and kd. For vocalic 
changes, sec “dog.” 

Mean spring. Medial r and d serviles, for 
i which see the Supplement of this paper. 
Final a servile. 

I Cha is hot and sd summer. + Yet the adjective 
and substantive are really but one word, 
“The hot months.” Ld means month, and 
gu is a servile s ka, ko, supra. 


Sun .—bSIut in Mingrelian 
Shd in Tushi. 

Trt-chan in Tushi 

Sha n in B< 5 d <5 
Sa-n in Gdr<5 
Sd-ne in Dhimdli 

Sd-cha-k in Lepcha 


Moans day. Final n, servile ns in the follow¬ 
ing words. 

$T servile, as iu the prior word and subsequent 
one. 

Means sunshine. 

Sd-clid, sing, song, repetition of the root. K, 
articular servile. 


( Compare tagalan Ta-vo and Bugis tau, nvian- 
Moon. Twaiin Suanic = Td-vad < ing man, for proof of the wide prevalence of 

( disjunct and conj unct styles. Final i, servile. 


. Maui compare with nyima and nyitima afford further illustrations of the rule of trans¬ 
position alroady iUnetmted from the mad and sameh instance, voce fire, as well as from the 
misa and Kuni sample, voco man. In fact, no law of these languages can bo more cert ain than 
this of transposition, passing frequently into substitution (of servile for root), of which also 
we have seen various Instances. The rationale is that overy element i9, in general equally 
available in a primary or secondary sense, though there will of course be exceptions if the 
view t>o narrowed to one or two of tho tongues, aud more especially if thoso bo regarded 
merely iu statu quo.« 

t Compare Malay eba-bi and Fndo sa, meaning pepper. “ Sense, sound, and system seem 
to tally with ours, tho added or omitted servile and the change of root 11 
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-Twd in Georgian 
inTw£*rd in Georgian 
Twd in Newdri 
Di va in Tibetan 
Dd-u in Llidpa 
Tii in Tni 
Td-li in Dkimdli 


Kd servile, the common ra suffix. 
Epithet from colour, white. 


Li servile, as in obeli, scn-li, supra. 
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Earth. —T’ahd-do in Dido 

T'sbi in Georgian 
Tahl-git in Osetio 
T’shi-git in Dugoian 
Tad in Georgian. 

Sd-ch in Osetio 
Sd- oh in Osetic 

Mit-za in Georgian 

Mi-«i in Audi 
Mu-sd in Akush 


Di-ehd in Mingrelian 

M’shd in Hdrpa 

Ha-sd in Sdntdl 
Sdh in Gy drying 
Sd in Tibetan 
Sd in Lh< 5 pa 
Sdh in Takpa . 

Chd in Newdri 


Kat*ekd in Karen 


i Initial t\ servile, and dp suffix. For the 
{ suffix gee remarks in Supplement. 

I Initial t', the common ta particle; git, doubt- 
\ ful. 

i Ch suffix, a phase of the diminutive particlo 
\ ohn, sa. 

1 Sa, the root, is the earth. Sach, earth, soil, 
( a little of. 

Mi-t, double servile, modified liko git. 

{ Mi and mu are indubitable servilea, sd being 
the root. They serve excellently to show 
how these particlos attach to the roots. 
The mi prefix is very common in the Magar 
tongue, as mi-rong, misya-ros, Ac. 

i Chd, the root, tallies exactly with Newdri. 
Di is the common da prefix. 

K* is tho ka particle conjunct, as in k’mari, 
k’li, k’anak, Ac. Ac. 

Ha servile, or a synonymous root. 

! These numerous samples from tho Mongolian 
tongues plainly demonstrate tho root of the 
Caucasian words as before remarked in refer¬ 
ence to the fire series. 

Compare kat*shd, voce hand, and observe that 
the form is identical in the Caucasian and 
Mongolian sample (andi and pld). We have 

I here the very same compound servile (ka-ta) 
similarly employed (prefix). Such perfect 
coincidence of all the elements of speech 
could result only from identity of origin 
and family unity. 


Salt. —T’ahd-a in Kubitsh 


Za-ch in Osetic 
Ss-cti in Wogal 
D’zd in Akush, 
Zi-o in Dido 

Dd-sd in Dhimdli 
Dd in Kolunj 


'The word is radically tho same as that for 
earth, as proved by the Osetio and Wogul 
terms. The prefix also is the same, and 
hence a suffix is required to difference the 
senses. It is thus wo learn tho real function 
of the serviles. See note, voce ego = 
l homo. 

See Earth. 

( Comparing this word with tho Akush d’sd, we 
< see the equivalency of the conjunct and 
( disjunct serviles. 
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T’si in Khyeng 
T’sif in Takpa 
T’sha in Tibetan 
Shd in BurmeBe 

Wi-sbd in Mru 

Chtf-chd in Qydrdng 
Chiui in Lbdpa 
Chhd in Serpa 
Chi in Newiiri 
Cbb<i in Manyak 
Child in Horpa 
Child in Gydrdug 

Sd-ng in Sdk 
Syd-ng in Bdd<5 

Dab-sd-n in Mantchu 
Da-ba-sd in Mongol 


(Wi=water? aha = salt. Tho salt, procured 
< from water. Else wi = bi, tho common 
( servile. 

Root repeated as in kd-kd, voce sky. 


{ This aspirate ch ia equivalent to the Tibetan 
and Kabitsh tab. 

( Final nasal servile. Intercalate y, very com- 
j mon as ni, nyi, voce day. Kki, khyi, voco 
( clog. 

I We cannot doubt that sd is hero the root. 
Da-ba, therefore, are servile prefixes, though 
the existence of such has been denied to 
these tongues. 


River. —O'r in Osetic 
Hor in Avar 
Or-(kyurd) in Akush 

Wtf-ran in Osetic 

sg-Wd in Georgian 
O' in Sdk 
O'ng in Lepcha 

U'-(sd) in Sokpa 
Wd in Nowdri 

ss* 

A'd in Mrd 
Wdi in Dbimdli 

Hra in Hdrpa 

Hydng in Serpa 
O'ng-kyong 
Wd-hdog in Limbu 
Khydng in Lau 
Khwdng iu Gdrdng 
Khyong iu Burmese 


O', d. the root, r servile. 

The same aspirated. 

For Kydrd see on to “rain.” 

( Means rain. Wd root; ran servile. See 
Supplement. 

Means a lake ; wd the root. 

! 0' ia the nude root. O'ng the same, with the 
common nasal addition. 

! U', another phase of the water root. For sd 
see on. 

Same as d ; means water. 

Prefixes h and k servile. 

Unites the 6 and d roots. 

Means rain. 

I Hra = ho-ra, lio*r, with the vowel of the root 
absorbed as in mad, voce fire, &c. 
Compound of yd and ong, synonymous roots. 
Compound of kyd (see rain) and <5ng, supra, 

I Obvious compounds from the precedent ele¬ 
ments. River, rain, water, so run into 
each other that no justice could be done to 
the real syuonyms by technical separation 


Rain. —Ku-a, Ivwd in Abassian 

(Or) Kyd-rd in Akush 

Ku-i, Kwi, in Mdrnii 
Kyd iu Qdrdng 

Li-kd in Sdnwdr 
Khu-(si) in Newdri 


( For r6 suffix see tho Supplement. “ Or ** dis- 
< posed of above. Kyu is ku with the inter- 
( ealate y as in nyi for ui and khyi for khi. 


Li may be a root = sky, and then liku is sky 
water, or it may be the li servile. 
Compound of two synonyms Abassian kd and 
Kubitsh si! For si, apart, see on. 
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IxtJce. —P’zo in Armenian 
T'so in Tibotan 
Water. —D6 in Ingush 
Dd-u in Armenian 
Du*n, dd-n, in Osetic 
D6-t in Singpho 
])d*i in Bdd 6 
Do-i in Gdr <5 
Dd in Sdntdl 
Dri in Moasi 
Di in Magar 
Tti-i in Kbyeng 
Tu-i in Kdini 
Tii-i in Mrd 
Chi in Mizjiji 


Shi-n in Kubitsh 
Shi-n in Kasikumak 
Shd-n in Akush 
pShi in Tsherkesik 
dZdk in A band 
T’cha-ri in Mingrelian 

Chi*m in Tshari 

Sd in Altekesek 

Chi in Qdrd 
Chi in Dhimdli 

Ti-chi in Gydrdng 

T’ckd in Mopla 
mChi-n in Jili 

Cho-du-k in Mongol 
T-si-ng in Kbyi 

Wd-si in Ugorian 
ntSin in Singpho 

Chd-wa in Kirdnti 
Chd in Thochu 
T’zfi-n in Kubitsh 
Shu-r in Armenian 

T-sti-en in Samoiede 

Chhti in Tibetan 
Chhfi in Lh6pa 
Chhu-a in Limbu 
Chk6-wd in Kirdnti 
Sh\i-i in Gy ami 
Sti in Anain 
Sti in Thrki 


f Voce * ‘dog. ” TVe have summarised the changes 
to which the elements of words are liable 
when taken singly or when a .single element 
constitutes a word : we may here take oc¬ 
casion of the great water root (or of avail¬ 
able space, rather) to summarise the changes 
those elements are liable to in conjunction, 
or when more than one goes to the com¬ 
position of a word. They are 

1st. By reiteration, as kd*kd, voce sky, chd- 
cha, voce salt. 

2d. By cumulation, as na-ma, si-ni, voce day, 
i-sd-na, voce he. 

3d. By contraction, as nt-sin, voce water; bb- 
ad, voce tongue ; msd, voce fire. 

4th. By permutation (euphonic of vowels and 
consonants), aa kach-churfor katas kyur, voce 
aour. 

5th. By transposition, as mim-ma and mi-sa, 
versus sa-uii, and B-rnd, voce man. 

6th. By substitution, as fa for ma, voce fire, 
\ di for bi, voce skin. 

| Final n servile. This is easily Raid by way of 
disposing of an inconvenient particle. But 

J I appeal to the uniform tenor of the whole 
of my paper for my proofs. 

j M conjunct, ma suffix,'as in Lepcha, nyim, 
( voce day, and in Mrfi sham, voce hair. 

S Often cited with the dfi suffix as is dzd in 
Absne. See remarks on tsbe-do, voce 
earth. 


j Has the inseparable ta prefix harmonised in 
} its vowel. 

The same prefix conjunct. 

Initial m and final n servilee. 

( Means “ spring. ** Observe that the dti suffix 
< is frequently attached to Absnd zd and 
( Altekesck sd, though omitted here. 

' Compouud of two synonymous roots. 

} N-t prefix, and n suffix, serviles, si being the 
/ root. 


Z6= sii = chfi, the root. 

R final, the common ra suffix, conjunct. 

} Cited to illustrate tzti just remarked on ; 
\ final en is metastatic ne, a servile. 

) Aspirate cbh = ts and tsh by numerous ex- 
\ am plea, though the Tibetan alphabet has 
\ both letters. 
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<SL 


T/-stl in Sokpa 


Cliti-rd in Kalrnak 
Ck<5-dd-k in Mongol 


CW.—bSd, in Circassian 

>1 

Sd in New dr i 
8 a-lo in Sokpa 
Sha-r in Mongol 
Sha-r in Khyeng 

Bd-sbd in 


Bd in Tibetan 


Bi iu Siinwdr 
Bi-t in Limbu 
Bi-k in Lepcha 
K-cli4-g in Owe tic 
Md-nhu In Bbdb 
Md-cln'i, spoken Tibotan 
Dog.— Chb-i in Avar 
Chb-i in -Audi 
Chb-l in Chanaag 
Chh-ri in Akush 


K-chti*d in Osetio 


[ XT and Bti, are synonyms. IT is, in fact, <he 
basis of a whole series of words for water, 
i Mean rain. The ra suffix = du, to which is 
added tlio articular k. Bd, however, may 
r here be a root and synonym. 

\ Turn to the Tibetan word, and mark how root 
and servile are commutable. 


! Lo, servile. La, li, lb, its 
l common ra suffix. 


r, the 


\ Note how the surplus silent b of Circassian 
j here becomes a regular prefix. 

I Takes up the servild b of the Circassian and 
' makes root of it as already noted iu various 
other instances. 


K and g servileB *, cliu, root. 
Md, feminine sign. 

Mii, as before. 


I Initial k and finat d, serviles. The latter is 
} the conjunct form of the da, du, do, sutlix 
r remarked on in the Supplement. 


Sbu-n in Armenian 
Chb-i in Bbd<5 
Chii in Magar 
Chi-tain Moaai 
Sd-ta iu Sdntril 


Khd in Circassian 
K<5-a in Knbitsh 
Gwai in Dido 
Gwi in Dugorio 
Khi-d in Dhimdli 
Kbi-d in Limbu 
K.hl in Lhbpa 
Khi in Ghruog 
Khwd in Thochu 
Khwd in Burmese 
Khyi in Tibetan 
Geu, gyh, in Chinese 
Na gyu in Gurung 
Krt in H<5rpa 
Kd-i in Gdrd 
Kou in Gy ami 
Ku in Sdk 


l Ta, the common servile, which, like all others, 
may be prefixed or suffixed. 

We may take occasion of the cycle of changes 
i seen in this word to make a general remark : 
that boraogeneouBiiesa and vitality belong 
to all the elements (roots and servileB) of 
words in these tongues is a very important 
truth, as well for the illustration of general 
philology as for the explanation of the ex¬ 
traordinary extent to which transposition 
and substitution among those radical and 
servile elements are carried. It is likewise 
true that these elements and the words 
resulting from them are less flexible and 
j mutable than among the Arian tongues. 
> But it is by no means generally or strict! jr 
true that “all the words are invariable. 
On the contrary, the words, whether con¬ 
sisting of monosyllable roots, or of such 
roots and their servile adjuncts, are cou- 
atantly subjected to changes, which aro 
clearly systematic, which belong alike to 
the radical and servile particles, and which 
may be summarised as follows:— 

1 st, by aspiration, as klii for ki. 

2 d, by change of vowel, ko, ku, ke, ka for lii. 
3 d* by intercalation of y, khyi for khi. 

4 th, by metastasis, ain for nai, voce ear, &c. 
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kwi in Mru 
vdt-chik in Kurd 
Khi-cha in Newriri 
Ko-chu in Kiranti 
lvu-chfiug in Sdnwdr 
Dog. —Hdd in Chunsay 
Hwd in Tunglhu 
IT-i in Kumi 
U-yo in spoken Tibetan 


Kwi root = Ku-i. 

1 These are compounds of the two preceding 
V words —a sort of term very common in all 
\ countries wherein mauy tongues prevail. 


Tret. —K-Cha-d in Osetic 
Chd in Mizjeji 
dSd-g in Circassiaa 
dSd in Lazic 
Se-k in Suanic 
Shi in Gyrirdug 
Si-ng in Moasi 
Shi-ng in Bdd<5 
Shi-ng in Dbimali 
Shi-ng in Lbdpa 
Si-ng in Magar 

Si-n-du in Gdrung 

Sd-ng in Anam 
Si-ma in Newdri 
T-sing in Mrd 


The root varies from chd to olid, and sa to s<5, 
to si, to shi. The suffixes have occurred 
too often to call for further remark in this 
place. 


S Here is a Mongolian sample of the dd suffix, 
so frequent in the Caucasian series. Ka-n- 
cIli, ka-do-t, &c., voce foot, are further 
samples. 

Sd, si, the root, ut supra. Of ma suffix we 
have had samples in nhi-ti-ma, voce day, 
chi-m, voce water, cha-m, voce hair, &o. 


Foral —DkVlui in Mingrelian \ The Osetic chd = tree is clearly the basis of 
Din-ehd in Dhimdli ( these two words for forest. 


Bird .—Pd-r-fci in Audi 

Pdt-tang in Avar 

Pyd in Gydrdng 

Pyd in Takpa. 

Byd in Tibetan 

Bd in Limbu 
Pho in Lepcha 

Fish .—bZhdh in Circassian 


gZhdh in Thochu 


Dishd in Magar 


{ Compare ta-r-th a cap, ti-r-mi, a man, nyi-ti, 
day, of the Mongolian series, and the pd 
root will be easily apprehended. 
r Tang, servile, is the ta particle with the 
common nasal addition. How common it 
« is may be seen by consulting my Hiindlayan 
vocabulary. Pd is the root, borrowing the 
t from the servile suffix. 

Pyd = pd. The frequent intercalation of 
y has been already noted in ni, nyi, khi, 
i khyi, &c. 

I Abstract the intercalate y, and the root re* 
| produces that of the Andi pd-r-ti. 

= Audi pd. 

i Turn to the word for flesh, and you will see 
j the differential function of the prefix b. 

i Initial g = b supra. These are merely the con¬ 
junct forms of the ba and ga prefixes. I he 
conjunct and disjunct system of prefixed, as 
of infixed andpostfixed servilee, prevail alike 
in the Caucasian and Mongolian tongues, as 
evidenced by this paper throughout; and 
the prevalence of both systems is another 
striking feature of that perfect analogy 
which pervades these tongues. 

Di servile. 
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m .—Zhdh in Abasaian 


Li servile. Chd root. 


Jd-chu in Suanic 
Li-chd in Finnic 
Slid in Tibetan 
Shd in Takpa 
Ta-stid in Gydrdng 
A-sd iu Burmese 


I The prefix ta is as common in Gydr&ng as is 
| d in Lepcha and Burmese. 


Egg. —Dd-khi in Akush 
To-khd in Gdrd 
Tou-clii in Gdrd 
Tou-d<5’i iu Bddd 


Td-i in Khyeng 
Du-i in Mrd 
Dd in Kdmi 
Td-1 in Dhimdli 
1 1 iu Burmese 


Du, Water? Khi, fowl. 

To, blood, and kha, fowl. 

Tou, fowl, and chi, blood. 

Tou, fowl, and d<51, water. 

{ If, Burmese, meaning originally “water,” is 
the root of all tlie other words, for which 
see “Water.” The metaphorical and now 
only current sense of the word is even more 
singular than that of the preceding terms, 
amongst which the first is determined ana¬ 
logically. The literal sense of d is lost in 
Burmese, like mi for mau. 


Ear .—Nd in Armenian. 
Ain in Tshari 
Ain in .A var 
Nd in Burmese 
rN d in Tibetan 
Nd in Singpho 
Nd-vo in Lhdpa 
Nd-ko iu Limbu 
Nd-ku in Karien 
Nd-pd in Mdrmi 
Nd-bd in Gdrdng 
A-ga-nd in Kdmi 
Kd-n<5 in Sdk 
A-kha-nd in Tankul 
Nd-hpong in Newdri 
Nhd-tong in Dhimdli 


Ain — nd-i, per metastasin. 

Nd, the root, speaks for itself. Vo = bo = 
he ~ po are phases of one and the same 
servile which = ko, ku. Do Coros calls 
* these “articles,” and, like nil the serviles, 
they often perform the articular function of 
specification or emphasisation. 

{ A rich fund of illustration of the serviles, the 
nd root being unquestionable. My Himd- 
layan vocabulary affords numerous samples 
of the pong and tong suffixes, which are but 
pa and ta with the frequent nasal addition. 


Hair. —T-shd-r in Kasikumak 

Sd-b in Avar 
Sdb in A nzukh 
Sd-b in Tshari 
Shd-ben in Burmese 
Shd*ra in Mrd 
Chd-m in Magar 
A-shd-m in Lepcha 
A-sbd-in in Kdmi 
Ld-sd-m in Khyeng 
Ld-sd-m in Khyfcng 


) Shd the root, t* prefix, and r suffix, as before 
\ in endless examples. 

( b final, the conjunct form of the ba,’bo, suf- 
i fix, bo common in Tibetan. 

1 M servile = b, and constantly commutable 

I with it. 

A prefix and m suffix, so common in Lepcha 
that almost every adjective in particular is 
thus formed. 

Lu = man. Hence Imam is human hair. 


Head. —Td-wi in Georgian 

Td-u in Kh&s. 

Thd-bo in Mdrmi 

Td-ng in Kiranti 

Thd-gek in Limbu 
Thau in Gyami 


! Wi servile = bi, vi, infra, compare wi-sbd, 
voce salt. 

Aspirate form of root, with bo suffix. 

Ng servile, the customary nasal appendage 
often superseded to other serviles. 

Gek servile. Compare git in Tshigit, voce 
i earth. 

Aspirate root as in Murmi. 
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Ka-tad in Mou 

Kdh. A-kdh in Abend 
Za-kd in Altekesek 


r Ka, the common prefix. ISToto that, in 
) general, a servile may bo kuown by tho 
| absence of accent, or of broad vowel where 
[ writing i» URed. 

A servile, as in a-shorn, a*8.i, Ac. 

I Za Bervile, the sa prefix in its usual Caucasian 
| phase. 


A -kd in Tangkul 
Kd-ng in Burmese 
D* kd-m in Gdrd 

K-ra in Gfirting 

Kho-ro in Bddd 


Ng servile. 

Prefix da and suffix m, serviles. 

Compare hra for bora, mso for nie-se. So kra 
for kd-ra, tho ra suffix absorbing the vowel 
of the root. 

Ho servile with harmonised vowel. 


^Z c .-l Ka - k - tainTettri 

R-ka in Georgian 
Rd-g-s in Lettio 
Rdg in Slavie 

Ak-rd in Lazic 

Rd, and Rd in Tibetan 

R6- J ko ( ’P oken ditt0 

Rd-k in Thochu 
A-ro in Itukheng 

Rou in Lhdpa 

Rd-ra in Hdrpa 
De-rdng in Sdntdl 

Am-rd in Sdk 
A-ro-ng in Lepcha 
M in Gtirdng 


Rd-s, Rd-ng in Magar 


Ua root, ka servile adds k to it. 

Servile ka absorbs the vowel of the root rd. 

G and b servile. 

G servile. 

i Ak servile as in ak-sa. It Is the ka suffix 
changed per metaHtasin. 

V Pure root, of which rd, rd, rd, rd, are the 
j phases. 

Jo servile, and ka also, differential addenda, 

( IC final, conjunct form of ka suffix = pre- 
< fixed k’ in ak, which itself is merely inetas- 
( tatic ka. 

L Rd servile, or sing-song repetition of root. 
< Dd servile, the da particle harmonised to 
( vowel of root. 

“ Am ” servile, metastatic ma. 

A prefix, and ng suffix, serviles. 

Pure root. 

I The roots for horn and bone are constantly 
the same, both in the Caucasian and Mon¬ 
golian tongues. The senses aro sometimes 
< distinguished by an additional particle, as 
J in Magar, which uses the prefix mi = human 
I to demark bone. Just such is the form in 
l, lusan, voce hair. 


Bom. —tLd-sa in Dido 
Lo-t in Shan 


Tei-zyd in Suanic 

Gyd in Burmese 
Guro in Sdnwdr 


The root is Id, which is really only n varied 
pronunciation of Tibetan rd. But note 
how the servile t stands equally as prefix 
and suffix, just as does the servile r, voce 
stone. 

Tsi = magar mi, just remarked on ; zyd root, 
compare lusan, voce hair. 


Rd servile. 


Mouth .—Md-ld in Kubitsh 
Mdra in Limbu 
Md-r in Khoibu 

Mhu-tu in Newdri 


Md the root, Id servile. 

Mti the root; rd servile. 

The same with ra conjunct. 

Mhd, aspirato form of root, as tnhd for md, 
fire; phi for ni, day, Ac., Ac. 
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....—dZdh in Circassian 
Zd-vi in Avar 
Sl-bi in Lesgian 
T-slii in Chinese 
Sd in Lkdpa 
Wd in Newdri 
S-wd in Murmi 
S-wd in Thocku 


Ti-swi in Gydrdng 

Th-wd in Burmese 
S 6 in Tibetan 
Sd in Serpa 

A-tha-wd in Sdb 


D servile. 

I Z - 8, Observe that in the Mongolian 
( samples the conjunct form is used, swi, swii. 
T* servile ss d Circassian. 


<Sl 


j Ti, the usual Gydrdtig prefix harmonised to 
{ the root. 


Tk servile. 


( Repeats the Burmese prefix with an additional 
{ one. 


8 d-k in Glining 
Sya k in Magar 

Si-tong in Dkimdli 
Syd in Hdrpa 


K servile, the quasi article so often noticed. 
Tong is the ta suffix, with the nasal addition 
before noted. 

Intercalate y, as in khyi for kki, voce dog; 
nha for na, voce ear. 


Horse. —t’Sho in Circassian 
A-sd in Tuwash 
a-Cbd-ni in Georgian 
Slid, sd in Tibetan 
Slid in Kkyoug 
Sd in Sdk 
Sd*la in Newdri 
Sd-dom in Sdntdl 


Sd, changing to sd, is the root, the aspiration 
' being neutral as to sense. Thus we have 
mhe or me, nhd or nd, klii or ki, &c. 

Dorn, suffix, is the sexual sign. 


Georgian 

Pd-t-ckd iu Mantchu 
Po-giu Lesgian 
Pa-g in Chunsag 
Pa-g iu Anzukh . 

Pa-g in Khaa 
Pd-li in Newdri 
Bhd-ld iu Gdrimg 
Bd-ld in Murmi 
T’sbd-ka in Audi 
Cbhd in Horpa 
Chd-u in Anam 
Lip-chd in Manyak 
Lap-chd iu Manyak = baud 
Chap-lap in Gdrd 
Child in Gy ami 
Kd-ch in Osetic 
Ko-ch in Tshotahentsh 
Ko-g in Ingush 
Ko-g, ko-ek, kwek in y, 
Mizjeji 

Kd-da in Kabitsh 


Note the marvellous correspondence of this 
| • word with its Mantchu equivalent, roots and 
'i aerviles tallying, as in katshu, voce hand. 

The manner in which the words for hand and 
foot run into each other, alike in the Mon¬ 
golian and in the Circassian series, is truly 
remarkable, so much so that it is difficult 
to distinguish the terms. The Georgian 
> pd-clid, like the Mantchu pdt-cbd, in fact, 
blends the more special names for the lower 
and upper members, and so do the Manyak 
lipchd and lapchd, the latter word meaning 
haud, whilst clidli, hand, in Georgian, has 
the chd root of foot, with li servile. 

Kd, kd,* is the root in all these words and in 
I the next one. Tet the two latter mean 
i hand—a sufficient confirmation of what just 
I said! 

( For dd suffix, see remarks on tshedd, voce 
s earth, and compare ka-do and ka-do-t, 
( infra. 


Kd-ng in Khyi Final servile, as in many prior instances. 

Ka-ng iu libetau 
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ng-lep in Lb<5pa 
Kd-n-du in PI© 

Kd-do-t in Mon 
Ki-do in Fasuko 

3C<5 in Hdrpa 
A-kho in Kdmi 
Kli<5-kh<5-i in Dhimdli. 


l Lep may bo servile, or it may bo the radical 
\ lip, lap, of lipchd, lapchd, &c. 

D& servile, also the aim octant n. 

! ( Mean leg, yet have indubitably the flame root 
| os the foregone, the do being servile, as in 
( tshedo, voce earth. 

Tbo nude root, vast numbers of such words 
occur in all the tongues alike. 

A servile ; kho, the mere aspirate phase of ko. 

S Root repeated, as iu kd-kd, sky ; cho-cho, 
hot, &c. 


§L 


Khyd in Burmese 
Khau in Tunglhu 
Khu-t in Khoibu 
Khu-t in Khas 
Klui ng in Newdri 
Td-i iu Kubitsh 
Td-ra in Moasi 

A-td-r in Sdk 

Td-ml in Gydrting 
Ka-td in Sbutdl 


Means leg. 

Ra, the common suffix. 

A, the servile, so frequent in Lepcha and 
Burmese ; r =• ra. 

Ali, servile, means human. 

Ta root. Ka, the common prefix. 


Hand.— Kd-r in Tabari 
Kti-ch in Osetic 

Kwd-r in Anzug 
Kd-r in Sokpa 
Gd-r in Mongol 

Kd in Kumi 
A-kd in Kdmi 
Ta-kh in Sdk 

Kwd*li in Stinwdr 

Kat-shfi in Audi 
Kat-shd in rid 
Chd-Ii in Georgian 
Ohd in Mingrelian 
Shi in Suanic 
Shfi in Gyarni 
Tat-shu iu Pusako 
Chd-a-ad in Pie 


{ It servile, conjunct ra, aa in the following 
\ words. 

Ch servile ; compare s<5-ch, Ac. 

{ li final servile. Kii-er, observe here that kd, 
kd, gd, is the root throughout the whole 
neries, and note the identity of the word in 
Stinwdr and Anzak witli reference to the 
alleged Greek etymon of kwdr. 

The pure root. 

| A and ta prefixes, servilea. 

S Li servile, as in ebti-li, Georgian for hand. 
The word, therefore, is identically anzug, U 
being =: r. 

I Shu, the root. Kat, a double servile ; ka-ta, 
a marvellous accord! 

Such samples leave no doubt aa to li being a 
eervile. 

Pat, double servile, pa-ta. 

Compound of Audi slid and Mingrelian chd !! 


Blond.— T’shd, slid in Abend 
Slid in Manyak 
Sdh in Thochu 
Sdh in JIdrpa 
Syd in Gyami 


Ta-shi in Gydning 


Compare the conjunct servile in the Aband 
word, and observe that the Bo-called mono¬ 
syllabic and polysyllabic character of lan¬ 
guages has beeu made to rest on this frail 
foundation ! 
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Thd in Osetic 
Thwd in Burmese 
Thd in Sdk 


Thd in Kasswi 
Thd*i in Giir<5 
Ka-thi in Kbyeng 
A-tbi in Krimi 
TUd-k spoken Tibetan 
1 / , 6 in Dido 
Hi-n in Audi 
t in Khyi 
Hi in Newdri 
Hi-t in Kong 
Hi-ki in Dhiradli 
Hi in Khoibu 
Hi in Mariing 
Hy4 in Magar 
Zi in Tshetshentsh 
Zi in Ingush 
Zi in Mezjiji 
l/-si in Sfmwrir 
Chi in Gdr6 
A-zi in Chatnphang 
A-zy<5 in Marain 
Bi, pi in Avar 
Vi in Lepcha 
Wi iu Mi Ci 


{ Observe that the change of root from tliCi to 
thwd is exactly similar to that of kii to kwd, 
voce haud. This identity of plan prevailing 
throughout speaks trumpet-tongued for the 
truth of the affinity of races contended for. 


Ka servile, 

A servile. 

K, the articular suffix. 


N servile. 


T’ servile, 

Ki servile, the ka suffix harmonised. 


FT servile as in d*md, voce fire. 


Skin .—fFd In Circassian 
t’Chchbi in Mingrelian 
Ga-shi in Armenian 
Pd in Kdtni 
Pi in Chinese 
Fi in Gyami 
Pi in Mrd 
Chd-gti in Newdri 
Pil-ko in Lh<5pa 
Pa~g in Tibetan 

Skin. —Kd*ni in Georgian 
Ka n in Suauic 
Kdm-pa in Lhdpa 

Bi-k in Dido 
Di-bi in Murmi 
Di in Anara 

Bi-gur in B<5d<5 

Tongue. —Bb sd in Circassian 
rdZhd in Tibetan 
Sh<5 in Chinese 


Stone. —D<5-r in Osetic 
r D<5 in Tibotan 


Gii servile, as in chan-gii, hot. 

r Ka is the root passim. Ni and n, two phases 
of the same servile. 

The “in” in kampa, a euphonic copula with 
reference to the labial of the root. 
v Pa, servile, the common ba, pa suffix of Tibetan. 
Here is another sample of the substitution 
«! of servile for root, as fd for md, voce fire, 
&c. 

( Gu-ra, double servile. See remarks, voce 
{ ego = homo. 

1 These repeated serviles bear direct reference 
to the very numerous sonse3 of the Bd root, 
aud thus we learn the differential function 
of the serviles. See remarks, voce man. 

C Note again how the suffixed and prefixed Ber- 
} viles tally, the root (d<5) being hero in* 
j dubitable. So Tsari chi*m and Jili m-chi, 
( voco water. 
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Lhdpa 
in Serpa 
Dlin-ga in IChaa 
L<5-di in Georgian 
Lu-n in Khyeng 
Lfi-ng in Limbu 
Ta lfi-ii in BdLk 
Long in Lepcha 
Kadii-n in Kdrni 


% 


Ga suffix, and anneclant n, both servile. 


Root is 1(5, Id. The serviles have been too fre¬ 
quently remarked on to need repetition. 
But note well how congruous they are, ab 
initio usque ad finem ! 


Great. —Di-di in Georgian 
Di-di in Mingrelian 
Di in Tai, 

Gd-dd-t in B<$dd 
Dd in Kuauchua 
Dd-i in Anatn 
m in Pld 

ta-Dhl in Kewdii 


| Root repeated as in cho-cho, pyd-pyd, &c., &c. 

Gd, the gd prefix euphonised ; t, conjunct ta. 
I final servile. 

I Ta, the common prefix, and dhi, the aspirate 
form of the root, as mho for md, &c. 


Three .—Sami in Georgian 
Sami in Mingrelian 
Jum in Lazic. 

Sum, ahum, earn, song, san, 
tham, turn, in all the 
Tibeto-Himdlayan and 
Indo-Chinese tongues 


Four .—pSi in Circassian 
pSht in Abasaian 
bZhi in Tibetan 
Zhi in Lhdpa 
Zhyi in Serpa 
Si, Si-kti in Gyami 
T’si in Siamese 
T’sd in Shan 
Si in Tai 


'Both root and servile are identical in all five 
words ; another marvellous instance of con¬ 
cord, capable, like the rest, of only one 
explanation. 

Intercalate y, as in the nouns. 

Kti, a servile. 

T* servile, the common ta particle, conjunct. 

The nude root. 


Five. —Chfi-ba in Circassian 
Pafc-chd in Talisn 


i Cht'i, the root. Tat, a double servile, as in 
the Paeuko word for hand. 


Eight. —Yat-sh in Tahetshentsh 
Yat-ah in Liinbu 
g-Yet in Tukpa 
Ka-yd in Kdmi 
Ba-yd in Tangus 
Ri-yd-t in Mrfi 
Re-yd in Kiranti 
To in Stinwdr 
Or-ydt in Gydrting 
Rwa in Georgian 
Rti-a in Mingrelian 
Re-ya in Kiranti 
p-Rd in Murmi 
Ryie in Hbrpa 
Rd-nit in Mrd 


! Final sh' servile. Another beautiful sample 
of affinity. 

G servile ss v, cl, p, below, 

I Yd, the root throughout the whole aeries, with 
) the common vocalic changes. 

’ Or servile, in Gydrung. 

1 Rd, rfi, rd, is the root beyond doubt, though 
I the Kirdnti sample under both this and the 
) preceding head shows how readily roots be- 
I come serviles, and vice versd , 
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\ Note again the wonderful accord of root and 
| servile. 

v The xa particle here appears both as prefix 
( and suffix. 

Bi servile, as in Circassian. 

The pure root* 

N final, servile. 

Nude root again* 

\ Kan, double servile, ka-na a* kam in kampa, 
| voco skin. 


(e .—bGfi in Circassian 
dG& in Tibetan 

rG<W3 in Thoohu 

Gii-bj in Manyak 
G<ih in Sfinwdr 
Gu-u in Newdri 
G<5 in Hbrpa 

Kan-gfi. in Gy&rfing 


Ten .—pShd-n in Circassian ' 

Zh<5-ba in Abn.^aian 
Swa-ba in Circassian = S<i-a 
bChti iu Tibetan 
tSha-i in Burmese 
hSfi in Kdmi 
Chi in Gdr<5 
ta-Chi in Gydrfing 
Shi in Chinese 
Sha-i in Tangos 
ta-Shi in Tunghlhn 
Si-sd in Sdk 
t-Sa-u in Talien 
p-Chi in Takpa 
Chfi in Sorpa 
Chd in 0firing 
Chd in Lhdpa 

Sd-n-ho in Newdri / 


Chi-chi-bi in Manyak 


Sd, chd, is the root with the usual cycle of 
changes by aspiration and by alteration 
of the vowel; and to the root, moreover, 
are added the usual variety of servile 
appendages iu some cases, whilst in others 
we have the nude root. All this is perfectly 
conformable to what has been seen in the 
nouns, and it follows, therefore, thau the 
peculiarities commonly ascribed to the 
numbers do not really exist. The nature 
of the error, «s derived from the examination 
of a few only of these tongues, may be 
appreciated by adverting to the remarks in 
tlio next papor on the differences presented 
to all each observations. 

'Root repeated with ba suffix harmonised and 
serial as in Circassian. This feature of the 
numeral serviles is of frequent occurrence. 
See Essay on B<5d<5 and Dhitudli for two 
good samples. 


P.S .—The above paper has been considerably augmented in 
number of vocables, and in the analysis of them, since it w;i3 first 
presented to the Society, though not to the extent I had hoped and 
purposod if health had not failed me. If, however, the principles 
of the analysis (sufficiently revealed in their application and iu the 
observations of this and the following paper) be sound, they may 
bo easily carried as much further as is desired. 

With regard to the soundness of those principles, I am fully 
prepared for censure of the presumption of attempting to analyse 
unknown tongues; prepared also to see many errors of detail 
detected, to afford apparent justification of such censure. 

I can but solicit the particular attention of the candid to the 
perfect uniformity of the phenomena presented by the vocables, V 
whether nouns, pronouns, or numerals, from the very beginning to ® 
the very end of my paper, and ask how this is to be explained, except 1 
upon those principles which a comparison of the numerous Hima¬ 
layan tongues with each other and with that of Tibet led mo first 
to detect, and which my opportunities of novel exploration beyond 
the Himalaya afforded me great advantages for testing the more 
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application of? I have to regret that my investigations 
have been interrupted just when they were beginning to produce 
their ripest fruit, and to solicit tho Society's favourable construction 
of what is now submitted as it is, rather than trust to an uncertain 
future for its improvement. 


Supplement to the paper on the Mongolian Affinities of the 
' Caucasians. 

Since the above paper was hastily written I have obtained 
through the courteous aid of our Secretary the loan of the 
Mithridates and Asia Polyglotta. The ampler stock of Cau¬ 
casian and Mongolian vocables thus placed within my reach 
(and illustrated too by occasional analytical notices) has needed 
only to be compared with my own large stores from the Himd- 
laya, Tibet, Sifan. Indo-China, and Tamilian India, to satisfy 
me that the widest assumed scope of allophylian affinities 
might be placed on an unassailable basis. Again, a renewed 
reference to well-known works'' 5 " has equally satisfied me that 
nothing short of a careful analytical demonstration would be 
accepted after the frequent insufficiently supported assertions 
and more or less superficial investigations that have been given 
to the world, even Dr. Latham’s splendid panoramic view of 
the subject, though in fact well grounded on the opinions at 
least of numerous scholars,! and fortified, moreover, by the 
adduction of some special evidence^ either priorly overlooked 
or only recently accessible, having met with a cold, not to say 
a scoffing, reeeption.§ 

I therefore beg permission to withhold for the present the 
comparative list of Caucasian and Mongolian vocables which 
I had prepared to accompany the above paper on the resem¬ 
blance of Circassian and Gyarung pronouns, pledging myself 

* Prichard, III. 13 , et seq.; IV. 384 et icq. Report of the British Association for 
X$5°> P* * * § *74» * e Q!• Madras Journal for July 1837 , and January, June, 1850 . 

+ Klaproth, Dobrosky, Rask, Rolt, Norris, &c., &c. 

t Brown’s Indo-Chinese Vocabularies, and Rosen’s Caucasian Researches. 

§ “Edinburgh Review.” Article, Bopp’a Grammar. 
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fiat that list shall ere long be submitted to the Society, so 
amplified and analysed as to enable the scholar both to test 
and to extend the analogies sampled by the list.* y<r 

In the meanwhile, and with reference to the above paper, 
I subjoin some farther explanations which will not only serve 
to illustrate more fully its special topic (pronouns), but to show 
how continued attention to the general topic teems with fresh 
proofs of the soundness of the opinion that Caucasus is essen¬ 
tially Tartaric, and that the widest sense of the word Tartaric 
is the truest. 

Klaproth, who was too well informed on the subject to 
insist on the Arian origin of the Caucasians generally, yet con¬ 
tended that the Osi were Indo-Germanic. 

I shall soon be able, I think, to show that the elements and 
the mechanism of words in the Osetic tongue are purely Tartar, 
and that the very name of the race (O-sit), like that of the 
Georgians (Swan), proves their Tartaric progeniture, these 
name9 being significant, and significant in the special mode in 
use among the Tartar races. How Bopp could contend for the 
Arian origin of a race styling themselves Swan, and go to 
Sanscrit for Georgian etymologies, I am the more surprised, as 
swan in Sanscrit means dog, and we can hardly suppose that 
the Georgians or any other people would call themselves dogs, 
though their neighbours might so compliment them. Not to 
travel, however, beyond pronouns, 1 may mention that I have 
a long list of Mongolian equivalents for the Caucasian pro¬ 
nouns, and that, for instance, the ma root in all its phases 
(m&, mi, mo,vmu), and in both its senses (nominal and pro¬ 
nominal), will be exactly matched by a long series of Tartaric 
equivalents. Nor are the so-called inflections or declensional 
signs less Tartaric than the roots; for instance, f or nf for the 
genitive; an, ang, nang, for the dative case; the f being 
Tibetan, Takpa, Horpa, &c.; the nf, Mongol, Mantchd, Turki, 
B6d6; the an or ang, nan or naug, Dhimali, Turki, Ouigur, 
&c. Here is a sample:— 

* This has been done, I hope tolerably effectually, in the list as it now Btanda. 

+ See the note in the sequel on words with the 6 and si roots, o-as, o-su-ri, 
o-fcu-r-ka, &o. 
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Pronoun I. 


N. Mi, ma-n 
G. Ma-ni-rig 
I>. Ma-nang 


0 uigur. 


Osdic. 

Ma, ma-u 
Ma-ni 


Ma-nang ) 
MAng-gfi / 


M a-nail 


In Ouigur the first na suffix is often dropped in the dative, 
and the second Teiterated; and thus we have nianggd for ma 
rmng. Both changes are thoroughly consonant to the genius 
of these tongues, and are in perfect harmony with the alterna¬ 
tive nominative form ma, or ma-n. The n final is here simply 
emphatic, and is the conjunct form of the na suffix. All these 
particles, in either their servile or radical character and function, 
may be used conjunctJy and disjunctly, that is, with or without 
their vowel ;* and all may he also augmented by various new 
elements or by reiteration, without affecting the sense in either 
case. Here are some samples of the disjunct and reiterated, 
or added na, with one of these singular equivalents. 


Pronouns I. Thou. He. 


Kh6, khdna 
Tfi, teinina 


Tibetan Na, nani Khd, khdna 

Esthonian Ma, rninna Si, sinna 


We see here that the suffix rnd is equal to the suffix na. 
So also is the suffix ra, which has been noticed as common, in 
form and function, to the Circassian and Gyarung tongues, but 
which in fact has a wide and almost universal prevalence 
among these tongues, being attached like all the other serviles 
alike to pronouns, nouns, numerals, adverbs, and changing or 
dropping its vowel as well as taking the sur-snffix n, ng, with¬ 
out more alteration in its meaning than in the other cases of 

* Hera are some examples—k’ mu-ri, man in Georgian, ka-mi, man in Kdrai ; 
Tnii-rti, inau :n Stmwdr, m-ru man in Mrd (root, mi, ma, mu); m-za, fire m 
Absnd, mi-za, fire in Avar (root mi); s-md, girl in Horpa, srt md, girl in Thunglha, 
sa-mi, girl in Burmese (root wd, mi). Note also the vocalic changes of roots ami 
of the servile ra in ma-ri and rad-rfi-and m-rd ; ka, servile of Georgian Wri la 
dropped in Suanic mard, where again the servile ri becomes rd. In the Indo- 
Chinese tongues we have the ka prefix present and absent in tliVB very v»or inau, 
iuafc as in the Caucasian, witness k’ lun in kolun, being Iun in Burmese. I may 
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Reiteration and elision and vocalic changes above illustrated in 
the pronominal roots and serviles, and in the nominal ones 
also, by the subjoined note. 

In fact, such and much greater reiteration, cumulation, 
substitution and vocalic change, with concomitant contractions 
medial and final, affecting roots as well as serviles, arc chief 
almost among the fundamental laws of these languages, and 
constitute the veil that has so long concealed their complete 
affinity. Who, for instance, would suppose nanusini, or con- 
tractedly namsin, day, to be the same with ni, nyi, or nin ? 
Show him, however, the intermediate forms nani, mani, and 
sini, and show him also this intercalate y and final n of the 
root, as well as this cumulation and these changes of the 
serviles, holding good in a great number of other instances, and 
you will carry him with you in this one and the rest, as I 
hope to do my readers by and by. 

Here are some further pronominal illustrations of the ra suffix. 

It attaches, as ra, to the first and second singular in Cir¬ 
cassian, exclusively; to the second singular only in Gyarting, 
as re; to the third singular only in Mongol and Maniclni and 
Sokpo, as rd; to the third singular only in Gondi, as r ; to tlio 
third plural only in Turki, as rd ; to all three plurals, and to 
no singular in Kukheng, as rd; to the same in Burmese as d6 
(local difference and of pronunciation merely); to the first and 
third plural in Mongol as da and dd respectively; to all three 
plurals in Takpa, and to them only, as rd ; to all the persons 
singular and plural in Tibetan, as rang, usually rendered by 
self; to the first and third plural in Ouigiir, as dr vel hir. 
The usual reading of olar, they, is o-lar, making lar a so-called 
plural sign. But if ol be “ he," in Ouigiir and Turki, ol-ar 
must he “ they." However, o is undoubtedly the root, as 
provable by numberless instances in the cognate tongues; and 
la is an infix, and o-la-ra the true etymological analysis, as of 
the Turkish anlar and anlard, the analysis is a-na-la-ra, & being 
here* the root (anggd, to him, a-ning, his), and na-la-ra, ser- 

# The change of the root from 6 to d in Turki and Ouigur is continued in 
Mantchd, wherein it becomes f. Precisely in like manner we have mi, vel md vel 
tnd, for five, and ni, vel na, vel u6 t for day, iu Caucasus. 


misty. 
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viles, whereof the first is the emphatic na above illustrated; 
and ar, vel ra, vel la-rd, the so-called plural sign or signs* 
though in my judgment it is to mistake the true genius and 
character of these tongues to give to any of their particles, 
except with extreme reserve, the attributes of strict grammar 
(declensional marks), or a precise independent signification 
such as self for ring in Tibetan. Bang is a compound of the 
ra and ang particles. The phases of the latter are d, an, ang, 
and the reflective or egoistic sense, such as it is (it is most like 
that of the Sanscrit swa), attaches, not to the compound rang, 
but to the simple dug. in Bodo and Garo and Hayu ang 
stands for the first personal pronoun; in Lirnbn and many 
other allied tongues it is the first possessive, in the form of a. 
In Tagala and Malayu a and aku represent the first personal, 
and ang is an articular prefix of the same drift. The first 
personal is an-ka in Kiranti and a-za in Osetic, prefix in 
all these instances, in others even of the same tongues it is a 
suffixbut still, whether attached to pronouns, verbs, or nouns, 
and whether prefixed or postfixed or staiiding alone, as root or 
servile, it is apt to indicate a reflective character. This is the 
reason why it so constantly marks the possessive case, with or 
without a preposed particle; hut if with one, usually the na 
conjunct, which is only one phase, as aug-ge is another phase, 
of the repetition of itself; and this is also the reason why in 
so many of these tongues the ang suffix, when appended to 
verbs and their participles, designates the first person. Thus 
kazdng, I eat, kazangti, I who eat, I the eater, I eating, from 
the root za, zo, in Gyaning. Bird, give; pi-r&ng or pirang-gd 
or pirang-nd, give to me, in Limbd, from the root pi; davo, give, 
davong, give to me, in Gydning, from the root va, vo. These 
forms are imperative. The indicative ones are similar, thus 
pird and dovo mean, you or he (quivis preeter meipsum) gives; 
and pir&ng, dovong, I myself give, ang-nd and ang-gd are 
equal, and are reiterations of the a, an, or ang particle, t Com- 


* As ang is prefix or suffix, so is any other Rervile ; for instance, the kit of anka, 
here cited; thus, k’ mari, man in Georgian (raari in Suanic), and osurka, maid 
in Mingrelian (osuri in Lazio). See on to further note. 

+ In Sontal, Uraon, Ho, and Hayu, the ang becomes ing, and eng with the 
very same emphatic reiteration, viz., eng gna and ing ga. 
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pare ang-ge to me, in Turin and 0uigur; and mang-g4 to me 
in Ouigiir, with their equivalent ma-nan in Osetia Pir<$ and 
Firing show very pointedly that the reflective virtue resides 
not in the ra particle but in the ang particle. This case also 
exemplifies their conjunction. Ma-nang is the disjunct form; 
mang, the conjunct; and inang-ge is the same, only more 
emphatic; rnang, to me, mang-g<$, to myself; and mang-ne 
and m Ang-re are both equivalents and emphasisers merely. So 
mini is mine; and mining-g4, my own, in Mongol and Mant- 
elni; the nang becoming ning euphonically to harmonise with 
the mi root. And, by the way, we may here, as in all the 
other derivatives, note the forthcomingness of the widely pre¬ 
valent mi root, though obsolete as a nominative in these two 
tongues, just as it is in the analogous sense of man (ego — 
homo plur. exein.) in Burmese, wherein, however, we similarly 
gather it from its derivatives, w'ornan and child, minima * and 
sa mi. 

I have illustrated the pronominal and verbal uses of the ra 
particle, as well as explained its relation to rang. Here are 
some exemplifications of its nominal and other uses. I fear I 
shall weary the reader, but he must remember that what is 
true of this particle is true of all the particles; and that, 
whereas a confined view of the character and functions of this 
grand element of these tongues has led to very erroneous 
notions as to their general affinity, so a complete conception 
of the nature of the particles is the best guide to a just 
perception of that affinity. For instance, Bosen lias dwelt on 
the unique character of the Circassian pronouns arising in 
good part out of the operation of the ra particle, and I, follow¬ 
ing him, have announced with reasonable surprise the fact that 
the same peculiarities are attached to the Gyarung pronouns, 
whereas, in very truth, 'whatever he or I noticed in this 
respect as to the pronouns is equally true as to the nouns, 
adverbs, &c., and that not merely in the languages of the 

* Compare Esthonian temma, supra, where suffix ma = emphatic na. All 
these tongues affect illiteration and consonautai as well as vocalic harmony to an 
extent quite perplexing, since each tongue has its fancies in this respect. Here 

is a root. 


“Circassia and Gyaning, but in every tongue from Caucasus to 
the Pacific. Here is the enumeration. 

Ma-re, man, Suanic; raa-ri, man,* -Georgian ; mn-ro, man, 
Lepcha; mii-rii, man, Sumvar; m-rti, man, Mrd ; ile-ru, before, 
Turki; uz-rtS, upon, Turki ; lierel-ri, man, Sontal. 

Lan-r<5, once, Tibetan ; kyti-r^, river, Akiish ; tho-r6, to¬ 
morrow, Tibetan; wa-ran, rain, Osetic ; mu-ran, river, Turki; 
mai-rau, arm, Mantchu; kool-ron, child, Mongol; kho-rang, 
sky, Bodo; chdk-reng, hand, Garo; di-rang, this, Serpa ; 
during, to-day, Tibetan; nbm-bu, man, Li mini; res-ga, where, 
Tibetan (samples of prefix); xls-res, man, Gydrung (sa added); 
rgu-re, nine, Manyak ; • ma-r, horse, spoken Chinese ; ma-rhi, 
horse, Sokpa; ga-r, where, Tibetan; ga-rd, where, Tibetan; 
de-r and dd-rd, there, Tibetan; ta-r-ti, cap, Gyardng ; ti-r-mi, 
man, Gydrung; ok-ur, ox, Magyar; o-zu-r-ka, maid, Mingrelian 
(ka added, see note) ; o-su-ri, maid, Lazic ; u-er-ti, boy, 
Armenian; pu-r-ti, bird, Andi (ti, added, the rati suffix) ; do-r, 
stone, Osetic; teng-er, sea, Magyar; slia-r, ox, Mongol ; khor, 
river, Avar; ku-er, hand, Anztig; ka-r, hand, Tshari; ka-r, 
hand, Sokpo. 

We thus see that the ra particle changes its vowel to the 

* I here omit the ka prefix, with full warrant from uartge : 

See prior note on kmari and kldn ; ka suffix in ozurka is the same thing and 
similarly omissible, witness osuri, Here <5 is the root, = ti, meaning man, and it 
also takes the k prefix. S& is the sa particle harmonised in its vowel to the root. 
It is a diminutive, so that o-sa, u-sa, or u-a-sa is child, and kusa is equally child. 
We have kusa and a-sa in Limbi! and u-a-sa in Aver, d-s in Osetic, d-as in 
Wogul, d-er in Armenian ; sa in its capacity of diminutive means woman as welt 
as child when added to any root for man, as d or mi; and hence Osetic d-sa wo¬ 
man =3 mi-sa, Newriri. Such and so concordant are all the elements. In Ar¬ 
menian uerti, child, erti vel rati being servile, it follows that the d root for man 
may express juniors as well as adults, whilst the Gydrdng ds, man, and Osetic 
us, woman, prove that the ti root expresses both sexes, meaning man-kind or the 
species man, and also that Ba is not uniformly a diminutive but a synonym. 
This will be amply proved by and by, when the o-u-w and the sa, si, shi, roots 
for mankind are arrayed, and then it will be also seen that the name of the Osetic 
people is derived from two synonyms for man, and that, like td-td, or tshc-tshe- 
nsh, it is = Allemauni. The Caucasian puzzle as to us, ush, ushi, u-as, u-as-sa, 
u-er, o-bu, o-zu, is solved by this explanation, and if wo add the Murini bd root 
for man (supra), we have the clue to the Caucasian bo-zo, bo-shi, bit-shi, bi-alii, 
for all which I have numerous Mongolian equivalents, thus po-zo in Pasuko, 
pu-sa in Karen, bu-cha in Tekpa, bi-sha and bi-shi in B<5d<5. 
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utmost (ra, r<5, ri, ro, ru), takes the ang or other additional 
particle (ti, ka, sa), occupies the initial (res-ga), medial 
(pii-r~ti), or final (ka-r) position, or even both (r gii-re), with 
reference to the root, and lastly, blends itself with that root, 
dropping its vowel (gar), or stands apart, retaining its vowel 
(ga-ru); and all this without change or even modification of 
the meaning of the word as derived from the root further than 
a certain emphasising can be so termed, as kho-rang, the sky; 
ka-r, the hand. 

Such elements of speech and all the serviles are essentially 
alike, can with little propriety be designated by our grammar 
terms or alleged to be conjugational or declensional marks, 
except with extreme caution. The essence ot a grammatical 
rule oi part of speech is generalisation; the essence of the 
function of these particles is the very opposite of specialisa¬ 
tion ; and thus it is that unlimited change of place and 
change of form belong to the latter, whilst nothing of the sort 
does or can belong to the former. 

Of the habit of applying our grammatical terms to the 
elements of these tongues in central Asia without any apparent 
perception of their true character,^ as noted in the south¬ 
eastern islands, I will give a sample from the Altaic group of 
languages. 

The plurals of the Mantchii personal pronouns are thus 
stated and commented upon. 

Ye. They. 

Souwd Tdsdfc. 


We. 

Bd 

Mousd 


To this statement of the pronouns it is added that b6, sou 
we, and tdsdt constitute the ordinary series; that inousd is a 
sample of the dualistic form, and that it is regularly derived 
from mou, I, by the addition of the plural sign se Now it is 
quite true that the existence of a dual or rather of an inclusive 

* To prove this it suffices to advert to Vater’s derivation of the Caucasian kar 
and kwer, hand, from x«/>, and Klaproth’s of Waran raimn for J/v and 
from dye. I shall give numerous Tartar equivalents for all three, and thus prove 
their roots to be respectively ka, wa, and ma, the ra, rd, and ran beiug serviles, 
or rather phases of one servile. 
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r al is one of the characteristics of these tongues, and one 
that prevails very generally from the Pacific to Caucasus. But 
how it can be said that in the Mantchii tongue this inclusive 
plural is formed regularly from the singular mou by means of 
the plural sign si ,1 cannot conceive, since a regular pluralism" 
particle would be uniformly applied and Avear one shape, 
whereas there is here in the three persons of the pronouns no 
vestige of such attributes in the si particle. The ordinary 
“ we ” (be) has no trace of this or other pluralism" suffix ; the 
ordinary “ ye ” (sou w^) has quite a different augment (wd); 
and, lastly, the third person shows the s 6 particle indeed, 
but with a foreign element or suffixed t (sit). Now surely a 
grammatical rule must have some identity of character, what 
it includes must be similar in form and application. But that 
in the Mantchii pronouns the plurals cannot be said to be 
regularly formed by the addition of si, is self-apparent ; and if 
we turn to any collated list of the pronouns of the Altaic 
tongues generally, Ave shall immediately perceive the same 
anomalies prevailing throughout this group of languages, and 
affecting both the form and the application of all the particles ; 
the ang suffix, for instance, being at once a genitive and a 
dative sign in a single tongue (sangge, of thee; mangg<5, to 
me, in Ouigiir), and also changing its form entirely in the same 
case (meaning, of me; sangg6, of thee) in that single tongue. 
Look again beyond the Altaic group and you will see the 
same anomalies. Everybody had noticed them in this or that 
instance, and I have on this account myself demurred to the 
use of the pronouns at all as a test of ethnic affinity. I am 
now aware that I was misled by the authority of great names, 
looking at these particles from a too grammatical point of 
view. We first make the particles grammatical, and then we 
declare them to be utterly anomalous; the facts being, that 
they are not strictly or uniformly grammatical, generally 
speaking, nor perhaps anywhere so, except as the result of 
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* This remarkable and arbitrary feature of a dual and two plurals I have already 
detected in the Kuswar, Hayu, and Kiranti tongues of the Himdlaya, and in the 
ITo, Sontdl, and Union tongues of Tamulian India. I need hardly add that the 
same peculiarity belongs to the Tagalan and Alforian languages, as well as the 
Altaic. 


whists 
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Arian influences (Tibetan, New&rese, cultivated Tamulian, and 
so in Caucasus); and that they obey their own law with 
perfect uniformity, and equally so when they attach to pro¬ 
nouns as to nouns and to verbs. That they are not strictly 
grammatical may be shown as well by their inconsistency 
with any intelligible conception of grammar,* as by the har¬ 
monious and simple elucidation they admit of according to 
their own norma loquendi or mechanism of speech. 

Look, for instance, at the following explication of the 
Mantchu plurals above cited, or mouse, souw6, and t6s6t. 
Mou-s6, we — I and thou; thus mou is the ma, mi, mo, root 
for I, obsolete as an ordinary nominative in this tongue, but 
found as such in most of the cognate series of tongues, and 
forthcoming even in Mantchu in all the oblique cases (mi-ni; 
mi-ninggd; mi-nd6) ; s6, again, is the sa, s6, sf, so root for thou, 
still extant as si in this tongue, as s6 in Turki, as sa in Ouigur, 
Finnic, and Esthonian, not to cite more instances from my 
ample store. Therefore mous6 is beyond dispute a compound 
of two roots meaning I and thou. In like manner precisely 
is sou-w6, yc, a compound of the root above cited for thou, and 
of the o, ii, root for he; which latter, though obsolete in Mant¬ 
chu, is extant in Turki and in Ouigur as o; in Magyar as 64 
or w6; in Circassian as id or wf; in Garo as ii; in Dhimali, 
in Gyarung, and in Thunglhu, as wa; in Newari, as wo, &c. &c. 
Sou-we, ye, is therefore palpably a compound of the roots 
expressing thou and he; so changing to sou, as mo to mou, 
and 66 to w6; the 6 moreover being a synonym of 6, and 
a phase of the i root, found alike in this very Mantclni tongue 
and in Circassian; so that the Magyar 66, Circassian ui, and 
Mantchu i, with other instances just cited, lead irresistibly to 


* There should be, though there is not, a higher sort of grammar capable of 
reconciling Tartaric forma of speech with our own ; that is, of showing the equiva¬ 
lency of each to the other. In the meanwhile the use of our technical terms in 
discussing the Tartar tongues is natural, almost inevitable; and at all events I 
l>eg earnestly to disclaim all purpose of censure whilst attempting to elucidate. 
There is much grammar in these tongues, but, as I think, borrowed, and shown to 
he so as well by reference to the much larger and unchanged portion of the 
languages as by the unharmonising character which the grammatical element 
wears when it exists. 
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he in Mantchii. Therefore souwd, ye, is literally thou 
and he; as mousd, wd, is literally I and thou. In like manner 
the third plural or they, tdsdfc, is undoubtedly a compound of 
te = he, and sd — thou. The sd root has the ta particle 
added as a conjunct servile (sd-t), according to a rule of 
universal operation in these tongues. Xd is extant in Mant- 
chu in the sense of he. It has the ra particle suffixed and 
harmonised in its vowel to the vowel of the root (terd), also 
according to a universal rule governing these particles; and 
sd, in the sense of thou, is likewise extant, as si in Mantehii, 
as sd in Turki, as sa in some one of its phases, in short (sa, 
sd, si, so, su) in twenty of these tongues. Therefore td-sd-t, or 
they, is literally he and thou; and the*whole of the three 
plurals aro constructed upon precisely the same principle 
thus :—- 

Mou-sd = we - 1 and thou. 1 

Sou-wd = ye » thou and he. 

Td-sd-t ~ they = he and thou. 


§L 


In like manner the Mongolian plurals, bi-da, ta, and td-dd-t, 
might be analysed by means of the Tibetan demonstratives, di 
and dd, with their analogues in allied tongues, and shown to 
he nothing more than reiterate pronouns of the singular 
number, and also that the da, dd is no more a plural sign 
than the third phase of this particle or dou (da, dd, di, do) is 
a dative sign, though widely as erroneously so regarded (just 
as lie Cords regards the equivalent ra* particle), witness 
t sd-do, to the earth; ko-da, to the foot, &c., in the Caucasian 
group, according to Vater. In truth, the da particle is in 
these latter instances a servile, not a radical, as is the sd 
before given; but apparently neither radical nor servile can he 
regarded iu strictness as a declensional sign of case or of 


* De Cords, pursuant to bis view of the rrt particle, as a dative case sign, trans* 
lates namgar in one instance and another, to heaven. Now, nara is the sun, and 
kha vei gd, is place ; and that the ra suffix only emphasises the sense of khrf vel 
gi may be shown by a familiar pair of examples. Qiir vel gdro and takla»khar 
are the names of two well-known places in Nar, gdr meaning the place or fort, or 
headquarters of its district ; and takla-kbdr, the place, or fort, or sadr, of Takla. 
.Again, the thirteenth divisions of the spire of a chait.ya are called chuksum-kh&r 
iu Tibetan = trnyodas bhuvan in Sanscrit, i.e., the thirteenth mansion. 
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number. Nor in the great majority of these tongues from 
Caucasus to Oceanica do these or the other particles * ordi¬ 
narily fulfil the necessary conditions of such a sign, *w5tli the 
scant and obvious exceptions before noted. The sd radical 
and the d& servile are both alike particles, and as such subject 
to the laws regulating particles, according to which all their 
alleged anomalies in either character can be explained, includ¬ 
ing not only every vocalic change incident to them in both 
capacities alike, hut also that substitution whereby they inter¬ 
change functions and the root becomes a servile, or the servile 
a root. Thus, for example, the sd particle is undoubtedly a 
root in the instances cited above, and it is as undoubtedly a 
servile in the Magar tongue, wherein f-sd means this, and o-sd, 
that; x and 6 being the near and remote demonstratives, with 
sc as a servile affix, answering exactly to the Georgian s in i-s, 
he. Compare Circassian { with Georgian i-s, and the servile 
and equivalent character of the sa suffix in these instances 
drawn from the Magyar and Georgian tongues will be at once 
apparent, and it will be also perceived how the alleged plural 
sense is here neither admissible nor possible, though the 
particle he assuredly the identical one to which in the 
Mantchu tongue the plural quality is attributed. 

In explaining the Mantchu pronouns I have included 
almost all that need be said of the Circassian third personal 
singular, or d, f, with its change to t’ conjunct, as in t-ab, his 
father. 

If we consider the u, the i, and the t as all radicals, we 
may yet find numerous equivalents for each in that sense; 
and if, again, we regard the t’ as a servile superseding the 
radical fif or wf, we may find abundant instances of such 
supersession alike among the Caucasian and the Mongolian 
tongues, as ma, ma-fa, hi, fire; bi, di'-bi, di, skin; sa, ba-sa, ba, 
cow; and many more for which I must refer to the forth¬ 
coming analysed list of vocables. 

With regard to Mongolian equivalents for the radicals d, f, 

* The chd suffix in tna-cb, we, Oaetic, is called a plural sign. What is it in 
sa-cti, earth? Frobably what it is in a-ch, one, Circassian; viz., a servile with 
the usual differential function. 
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and ta, in the sense of he, the third personal, the subjoined 
enumeration must suffice at present. 

U', Circassian = 11 in Garo; u in Sontal; 6 (66) in Magyar; 
6 in Ouigiir and Turki; wo in New&ri; wti in Gyarung, in 
Dhimali,* and in Thunglhu, I', Circassian = i in Mantchii; 
i in Sontal; f in Burmese (this); 6 in Magyar (66) ; 6 in 
Kalmak; 6 in Lazig; f-s in Georgian; i-s6 in Magar; i-tu in 
Tagalan. Ta, Circassian — t4 in Mongol; t4 in Mantchii ; ta 
in Esthonian; ta in Chinese; tha in Gy ami; tin in G lining; 
thd in Mnrmi; tlni in Burmese. 

If, again, we take the Circassian il, i, as one root and word, 
we have parallels for it in the Magyar 6(5, similarly taken, and 
in all the wa roots should we read w 1 (w for u). 

With regard to the Gyarung wa, tii, which I have com¬ 
pared with the Circassian li, 1, changing in composition to ta, 
it is very important to observe that if wa, tu, and u, i, be con¬ 
sidered as compounds of two synonymous roots, according to 
the above detailed exposition of roots, then that such reiterated 
pronouns are completely conformable to the genius of these 
tongues, and as such harmonise perfectly with the preceding 
exposition of the plurals. These tongues, in fact, revel in 
cumulation, pronominal and nominal, varying as to the exact 
applications of the emphasised or reiterated pronouns, t but 

* The perfect agreement of the Circassian and Dhitoali in regard to the singu¬ 
lar of the third personal, <x being he, in both tongues, renders the proximate 
agreement of the perplexing plural, u*bert and ti-bal, very interesting. I have 
tried the analysis in several ways, but have not succeeded to my own satisfaction ; 
but 1 submit the following. 

U'-ba-rt ^ they = he and he; one he being the <i above elucidated, and the 
pother, a synonymous Vxi, b 6 , M root, such os bi actually is in B< 5 d<j; rt, servile ; 
the ra and ta suffixes conjunct. 

U'-ba-l ~ they ;= he and he, as before. The juxtaposition of the Edd<5 and 
Dldmal tribes renders the adoption of the bi root from B<5d<5 likely in this instance. 
It is, however, a word and root widely diffused, and used as a noun and pronoun 

also. Final 1*, servile.--The Suanic al, he, and the Ouigtir and Turki ol, 

he, and ol-ar, they, are very suggestive, as also the Turkish and Ouigtir bi, and 
the Sokpo bd in abti, with all the numerous words for man having the bi root, 
as bi-shi, juvenis, alike in Turki and in B<5d<5. Nominal and pronominal roots are 
so apt to coincide that l have a long list of coincident roots for ego — homo : for 
instance, the mi root, and ta root, and sa root, and ba root. 

t See Mitb. voce Turki, i. 467 et seq., and Essay on Koch, Bddd, and Dbitnal, 
p. 120 , and De Cords* Grammar, p. 65 , Crawfurd's .Malayan Grammar, Phillips’s 
Sontal Grammar, and Brown’s Asain Grammar., 
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preserving a general overruling similitude, of which the follow¬ 
ing instance from a Himalayan and a Caucasian tongue is too 
singular to he omitted. In Georgian the i root for the third 
personal singular, or he, becomes, by such accretion gradually 
augmenting, first i-s, and then l-ti-na; and in Magar the 
same root with the same sense (ille iste) becomes l'-sd 
and i-s^-na, according as more or less of emphasis and dis¬ 
crimination is needed. Again, the Georgian ti in iti na is 
the Burmese thi in i~thi, a word compounded of two syno¬ 
nyms, both meaning this (ille), and conjointly equivalent 
precisely to is end as well as itina in Magar and Georgian 
respectively. Thu, again, means he, the third personal, in 
Burmese, and this word, which is merely another phase of the 
tlnl particle (tha, thi, thni, the—which last signifies that, and 
is Tibetan), brings us back to the Tagalan f-tii and the 
Gy&rung wa-td, every particle, whether used in a primary or 
secondary sense, taking the aspirate indifferently (m<$, mhd, 
fire; ni, nhi, day; ka, kha, sky; et ceet., ad libitum). 

Now, if we look again at the Gyarung wa tu through the 
medium of the Malayan and Tagalan i tu and the Circassian 
rf i and ta, all hut the last equally involving a double pro¬ 
nominal root and single sense, we shall see in this identical 
composition and identical idiomatic use of the third personal 
pronoun, illustrated on all sides as they are by Altaic, Hima¬ 
layan, and Indo-Chinese equivalents, reproducing every form 
and phase of the roots, a marvellous proof of the affinity of all 
the tongues. But this is not all, for the Circassian d and i, 
commutable to t, derives the highest and complete illustration 
from another and most interesting quarter, to wit, the unculti¬ 
vated Tamulian tongues of India, amongst which the Sontal 
exhibits both 11 and i for the third personal pronoun, as well 
as their commutation into t,* whilst the Gondi has u (w) 
similarly commutable. For the proof of these most remark- 

* The transposableness of the particles in these tongues has been already stated 
and abundautly proved. With this hint, look at the following wonderful sample 
of analogous structure : t-ab, bis father, in Circassian • apa-t, his father, in Sontal. 
It is needless almost to add that the word for father is ab in the former tongue, 
apa in the latter. Not one of Bopp’s celebrated Ariau uflinities surpasses the 
above in beauty and interest. 
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nces I refer the student to the works of Phillips 
and Driberg, merely observing in conclusion that it is but a 
sample of those analogies derivable from the same interesting 
quarter which X have already made good progress in the 
development of, and which when fully exhibited will go far to 
confirm the conviction that the Tartaric family is one and 
indivisible from the Caucasus to the I^cific. 

The prospect of a reunion of all the Tartars suggests the 
consideration of a fitting designation for the whole; and, 
whatever my leaning towards the term Scythian,from 
veneration for the father of history who first introduced this 
mighty herd to our view, I prefer upon the whole the more 
familiar appellation Tartar; first, because it has a sense as 
ample as our present requirement, in which respect it has no 
advantage over Scythian ; second, because it has an etymo¬ 
logical significance thoroughly indigenous and in the highest 
degree appropriate, as well with reference to the structure 
of those tongues by the dissection of which we have come at 
a knowledge of the whole scope of Tartar affinities, as with 
regard to that characteristic idiom according to which the 
name of a tribe is the name of our species. Ta means man 
in a score of extant tongues; and ta designates numerous 
extant tribes stretching from the Altai to the Gulf of Siam, 
whilst the same or equivalent names prevail throughout the 
Mongolian countries and in Caucasus jt and, lastly, the reitera- 




* Essay on Koch, B<$d<$, and Dhimal, preface, pages 8 , 9 , where the reader may 
see that seven years ago 1 had a strong presentiment of what I now hope to 
demonstrate. 

Tshd-ri, tshd-tshd-nsb, &c., come from the td and sd roots for man, and are 
seen in similar combination, being synonyms, in the Chinese and' Georgian tsd 
mcaning man, whereof tsd-s is a diminutive. The Chinese call the Tartars 
indifferently thd-tlid and thd-tsd, and so do the Newdrs of Ndpdl, whilst ta-i, ta- 
i-md, ta-i-lting, ta-i-nd, ta-i-yd, names of tribes from A earn to the Ocean, are 
all not only td but td-td, since the second syllable is in all a synonym, and there¬ 
fore as equivalent as tslid-tshd and ta-td, which are reiterations. As instances, 
familiar to us in India, of a tribe-name signifying also man in the language of that 
tribe, I may mention a-nam, mru, k lun, ka mi, ku-mi, kong, lau, md-n, mo-i, 
bar-ma. These are simple. Mi-shi-mi, md-r-mi, &c., are compound. Occasion¬ 
ally, as in Burmese, the root may be obsolete in the human sense; but it will 
always be f.mnd in its derivatives or in the proximate tongues, leaving the 
principle of gentile nomenclature indisputable. Iu Mishimi we have the mi and 
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™on whereby the Ta, or Zenghis’ clansmen came to be called 
ta-ta, vel thd-tlid (men pre-eminently, quasi Allemanni) is a 
normal sample of one of the chief constructive principles of 
these tongues. Wherefore I would abide by that mediaeval 
designation by which all the races beyond the confines of 
Europe have been known to Europe in modern times, and 
which from and after the middle ages superseded the classical 
term Scythian—a term of as wide import as the other and so 
far equally fitting, but now laid aside, and never so etymo¬ 
logically just as Tartar, the very r of which word, though 
carped at by half-informed critics, is in fact thoroughly in 
accordance with the jus et norma of Tartaric speech, every¬ 
where from Oceanic to the Caucasian region. 


Bbi roots for man, the former reiterated. In M fir mi we have the mi root reiter¬ 
ated in different phases (inti and ml). In Burma we have a third phase of the 
same root (rad) with the bd root ami synonym preceding it; and lest this etymo- 
logy should startlo my readers, I will add that this very word barma means man 
in the Magar tongue, that is, in one of those Himdlayan tongues whose close 
affinity to the Burmese language I have lately shown. 
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PHYSICAL TYPE OF TIBETANS. 


Pcrtjtir of Lhassa, 30 years old. 

Total height, .... 

Length of head, .... 

Girth of head, .... 

Crown of head to hip, 

Hip to heel, .... 

Breadth of chest only, 

Sh. point to sh. point, 

Arm and hand, .... 

Girth of chest, .... 

Girthofarin, .... 

Girth of forearm, .... 

Girth of thigh, .... 

Girth of calf, .... 

Length of foot, .... 

Breadth of foot, .... 

Length of head, .... 

Breadth of head, .... 


35 

o to 


5 9i]g 
° 

1 I0 i fM 

2 S 
4 |j 

4 by curve. 

5 \ 

6|| 

3 ° 

O II 

o 9 f 

* 6 i 1 a 

1 ij 

O IO 

0 3 
o 7f 
o 4 / 


A fine young man, but low in flesh from sickness, and the 
muscles flaccid. Colour a clear ruddy brownish or brunette 
rather deep hued, as dark as any of the Cis-Himalayans and 
as most high-caste Hindus. No red on cheeks, which are 
sunk and hollow. Hair moderately coarse, black, copious, 
straight, shining, worn long and loose, divided from the top ot 
head. Moustache very small, black. No symptom of beard 
nor any hair on chest; sufficient on mons martis, where it i3 
black, and on armpits also. No whiskers. Face moderately 
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sub-ovoid, widest between angles of jaws, less 
cheek-bones, which are prominent, but not very. Forehead 
rather low and narrowing somewhat upwards; narrowed also 
transversely, and much less wide than the back of head. 
Frontal sinus large, and brows heavy. Hair of eyebrows and 
lashes sufficient. Former not arched, but obliquely descendant 
towards the base of nose. Eyes of good size and shape, but 
the inner angle decidedly dipped or inclined downwards, though 
the outer not curved up. Iris a fine deep, clear, chestnut 
brown. Eyes wide apart, but well and distinctly separated by 
the basal ridge of nose; not well opened, cavity being filled 
with flesh. Nose sufficiently long and well raised even at base, 
straight, thick, and fleshy towards the end, with large wide 
naves nearly round. Zygomse large and salient, but moderately 
so. Angles of the jaws prominent, more so than zygomse, and 
face widest below the cars. Month moderate, well formed, 
with well-made closed lips hiding the fine, regular, and no way 
prominent teeth. Upper lip long. Chin rather small, round, 
well formed, not retiring. Vertical line of the face very good, 
not at all bulging at the mouth, nor retiring below, and not 
much above, but more so there towards the roots of the hair. 
Jd,ws large. Ears moderate, well made, and not starting from 
the head. Head well formed and round, but larger h parte 
post than L parte ante or in the frontal region, which is some¬ 
what contracted crosswise, and somewhat narrowed pyramidally 
upwards. Body well made and well proportioned. Head well 
set on the neck, neither too short nor too thick. Chest wide, 
deep, well arched. Shoulders falling, fine. Trunk not in 
excess of proportionate length compared with the extremities, 
nor they compared with the trunk and whole stature. Arras 
rather long, within four inches of knees. Legs and arms defi¬ 
cient in muscular development from sickness. Hands and feet 
small and well formed, with instep hollow and heel moderate. 
Toes not spread, nor splay foot. Mongolian cast of features 
decided, but not extremely so, and expression intelligent and 
amiable. 




Darjeeling, 30^ April 1S48. 
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THE ABORIGINES OP CENTRAL INDIA. 


At the close of last year I had the honour to submit to the 
Society a summary view of the affinities of the sub-Himalayan 
aborigines. I have now the honour to submit a similar view of 
the affinities of the aborigines of Central India. The extra 
copies of the former paper which were sent to me by the Society 
T forwarded to Colonels Ouseley and Sleeman, to Major Naple- 
tou, Mr. Elliot of Madras, and other gentlemen, with a request 
that they would get the vocabulary filled up from the languages 
of the several aborigines of their respective neighbourhoods. 
The three former gentlemen have obligingly attended to my 
wishes, and I am assured that Mr. Elliot also is busy with the 
work. Of the seven languages which I now forward the com¬ 
parative vocabulary of, the three first came from Chyehossa, 
where Colonel Ouseley’s assistant, Captain Haughton, prepared 
them; the fourth and fifth direct from Colonel Ouseley lumself 
at Chota Nagpur; the sixth from Bhaugalpur, prepared by the 
Bev. Mr. Hurder; and the seventh from Jabbalpur, where 
Colonel Sleeman’s principal assistant drew it up for me. 

The affinities of these tongues are very striking, so much so 
that the five first may be safely denominated dialects of the 
great K61 language; and through the U'raow speech we trace 
without difficulty the further connection of the language of the 
K61es with that of the “ hill men ” of the Eajmahal and Bhau- 
galpur ranges. Nor are there wanting obvious links between 
the several tongues above enumerated—all which we may class 
under the head Kol—and that of the Goads of the Vindhia, 
whose speech again has been lately shown by Mr. Elliot to have 
much resemblance both in vocables and structure to the culti¬ 
vated tongues of the Deccan. Thus we are already rapidly 
approaching to the realisation of the hypothesis put forth in 
my essay on the Koch, Bod6, and Dhirnal, to wit, that all the 
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Tamulians of India have a common fountain and origin, like all 
the Arlans; and that the innumerable diversities of spoken 
language characterising the former race are but the more or less 
superficial effects of their long and utter dispersion and segre¬ 
gation, owing to the savage tyranny of the latter race in days 
when the rights of conquest were synonymous with a license 
to destroy, spoil, and enslave. That the Arian population of 
India descended into it about 3000 years ago from the north¬ 
west as conquerors, and that they completely subdued all the 
open and cultivated parts of Hindostan, Bengal, and the most 
adjacent tracts of the Deccan * but failed to extend their effec¬ 
tive sway and colonisation further south, are quasi-historical 
deductionst confirmed daily more and more by the results of 
ethnological research. And we thus find an easy and natural 
explanation of the facts that in the Deccan, where the original 
tenants of the soil have been able, to hold together in possession 
of it, the aboriginal languages exhibit a deal of integrity and 
refinement, whilst in the north, where the pristine population 
has been hunted into jungly and malarious recesses, the abori¬ 
ginal tongues are broken into innumerable rude and shapeless 
fragments. Nevertheless those fragments may yet be brought 
together by large and careful induction; for modern ethnology 
has actually accomplished elsewhere yet more brilliant feats 
than this, throwing upon the great antehistoric movements of 
nations a light as splendid as useful. But if I hold forth, 
beforehand, the probable result of this investigation in the 
shape of a striking hypothesis in order to stimulate the pains¬ 
taking accumulator of facts, and even intimate that our present 
materials already offer the most encouraging earnest of success, 
I trust that the whole tenor and substance of my essay on the 
Koch, Bod 6 , and Dhimal will suffice to assure all candid persons 
that I am no advocate for sweeping conclusions from insufficient 
premises, and that 1 desire to see the ethnology of India con¬ 
ducted upon the most extended scale, with careful weighing of 
every available item of evidence that is calculated to demon¬ 
strate the unity or otherwise , of the Taraulian race. 

* TelingAna, Gujerat, and Mahar&shfcra, or the Maratta country. 

f Brachmanes nomon gentis diffusissiimo cujua maxima para in montibus (Ariana 
Cabul) degifc, reliqu: circa Gangera. Cellarius, Geogr. 

+ This unity can, of course, only touch the grander classifications of language, and 
ho analogous to that which aggregates, for example, Sanscrit, Greek, Teutonic, and 
Celtic. 
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English. 


Air 

Ant 

Arrow 

Bird 

Blood 

Boat 

Bone 

Buffalo 

Cat 

Cow 

Crow 

Day 

Dog 

Ear 

Earth 

Egg 

Elephant 

Eye 

Father 

Fire 

Fish 

Flower 

Foot 

Goat 

Hair 

Hand 

Head 

Hog 

Horn 

Horse 

House 


I. Sinkbhum 
K6U 


hoiyo 

mul 

sarh 

<5e 

rnytjn 
j dtingd 
'j* n S 

kdrd 
bilai, H. 
gdndi 
kd 

sugi, ma 

sdta 

lutur 

<5td 

pitu 

hdthi, H. 

mdt 

dpting 

sengel 

hdku 

bowh 

kdtd 

mdrain 

db 

till 

bu 

sukri 

dring 

sadhaui 


2. Sdntal. 


hdyd 

mdni 

sarli 

cbdud 

myun 

ddngd 

3 & n S 

kard 

pdsi 

gai, IT. 

kahu 

sing, ma 

sdfcd 

lutdr 

6t 

billi 

bdthi, H. 

mdt 

bdbd 

sengel 

hakti 

buhd 

suptijdnga 

mdrain 

ub 

thi 

buho 

sdkri 

darring 

sadham 

drd 


3. Bhumij. 


hoy<5 

mud 

sarh 

chdnd 

myun 

ddngd 

kdrd 

i bilai, H. 
| gai, H. 
Ikova 
din, H. 
seta 
ldtdr 
dtd 
pito 
hdtbi 
met 
bdbd 
sengel 
bdi 
baha 
kata 
rudram 

UO 

thi 

buho 

sdkri 

derring 

sadham 

drd 


4 . U’rdon. 


thakd 

p<5h 

char 

drak 

khdns 

ddngd 

kliochal 

mdnkhd 

birkha 

ddu 

khakba 

dllah 

alia 

khebda 

khekliel 

bi 

bathi, H. 

khdn 

bdbd 

chik 

injo 

phup 

dappd 

era 

cbutti 

khekbdh 

kdk 

kiss 

mdrag 

ghoro, H. 

erpa 


5. Mandala. ! 6. Rdjmakali. 


7 . GCndi. 


<SL 


bdydh 

munj 

sdar 

drd 

myun 

ddngd 

bhitkil 

pussi 

iiri 

kdrd 

sing 

3et4 

lutur 

wathe 

billi 

hdtbi, H. 

mdd 

apung 

singil 

baku 

baha 

kata 

mdrain 

tip 

tihi 

bdhd 

stikri 

daring 

sadam 

drda 


tdkd, tdphd 

pdk 

chdr 

P<ij 

kdsd 

ndvd, H. 

kochal 

mdngd 

bdrgd 

oi 

kake 

dind, II. 

allay 

kbetway 

kdkal 

klrpan 

ati, H. 

kdnd 

abd 

chichd 

min 

pup 

kdv 

crd 

tali 

sdsti 

ktipd 

kis 

mdrg 

goro, H. 

dvd 


bariba ltd 

pattd 

jiyattir 

ittd 

nattdr 

ddngd 

hdra 

hdliyd 

bilai 

dbdriyal 

kdwa 

patti 

nai 

kavi 

dbarti, S. 

mej 

y^je 

kank 

wdwo 

kis 

min 

phtil, H. 
kalk 

bdkra, H. 

rdbdng 

kaik 

talla 

paddi 

singb, H. 

kdndanu ? 
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A misapplication, probably, of the Hindi word for sleep or sleepy. f Sanscrit?'and implies that the sun is worshipped. 


















Thou 

He, she, it 

We 

Ye 

They 

Mine 

Thine 

His 

Ours 

Yours 

Theirs 


Three 

Four 

Five 

Six 

Seven 

Eight 

Nine 

Ten 

Twenty 

Thirty 

Forty 

Fifty 

A hundred 

Of 

To 

From 
By, instr. 
With, cum. 
Without, sine. 


um 

ini 

caret 

caret 

caret 

i yau 

ummd 

ini 

all<& 

appda 

dnkdd 

mi 


oarna 


apia 

upunia 

moya 

tdria 

iya 

irlia 

ardd 

gelea 

hissi 

hissi geled 

bdrhissi 

moy hissigil 

moy hissi 

caret 

td 

td 

tetd 

tdtd 

banod 


umgd 
dni 
caret 
caret 
caret 
iogrdd 
ami 
undd 
aliea 
appd 
unkurd 

midh 

barria 

pid 

ponia 

mone gdtang * 
tdrdi gdtang 
iair gdtang 
iral go tang 
ard gdtang 
gdl gdtang 
caret 

hissi gdl g<5tang 

bar hissi 

bdr hiBsi gdl 

monay hissi 

caret 

td 

td 

tuld 
tuli 
ban da 


am 

ini 

caret 

caret 

caret 

inya 

dmmd 

aigd 

abusabaa 

caret 

caret 

moy 


barria 

apia 
tipunia 
monaya 
turuyd 
safch, H. 
dtli, H. 
non, H. 
das, H. 
caret 

moy hissi dasti 

bar hissi 

bar hissi dasti 

sou, H. 

caret 

caret 

caret 

caret 

caret 

caret 


nlen 

asan 

en 

dsu 

caret 

dnghi 

nienghi 

dsghi 

emhi 

dssghi 

caret 

dntd 


endtan 


m and tan 
ndkhdtan 
panjd gotan, H. 
sd gotan, H. 

3 at gotan, H. 
dte gotan, H. 
nd gotan, H. 
das gotan, H. 
bis, H. 
ddrh kori, H. 
bisdnd 
dharihd kdri 
sd, H. 

ye 

gai 

td 

caret 
sang, H. 
ni 


mm 
alldgd 
inkoghi 
dnkd 
jbdtand 
amdtand 
annerd tana 
ahud tana 
apid tana 
ankdd tana 

mid 


baria 

apia 
dpnid 
monia 
turid 
sdth, H. 
dtb, H. 
ndkd, H. 
dasgo, H. 
bis, H. 
tis, H. 

bar hissi dasgo 
bar hissi dasgo ) 
midso \ 

ki, H. ) 

kd, H. f 

sd, H. ( 

dtam ; 

gafct-, minna 
c'dmd 


nin 

dth 

nam, om 
uina 

dsabar, dwar 
ongki 
ningki 
dhiki 

dmki, ndmki 
nimki 
dsd bdriki 
ort.i* ondong 
pandong, 
kivong 
twr. mdkis 
in dual 


Same as Hindi 
and Urdu 


As in Urdu 

By affix to the 
noun 

gdni 

walo 


imma 

caret 

caret 

dndd 

caret 

ndvd angdo 
nidvutridnd 
ond 
mdbai 
nid hille 
ond dnd 

unddi 

| 

rand 

/'jmunu 
j ndlu 
1 saijhan 
j sdrdng 
j ydnd, ydtd 
1 an am dr 
j nd, H. 


bisa, H. 
tis, H. 
chalis, H. 
pachds, H. 
sd, H. 
ord, bard 
baina 
caret 

tursd, dursd 

sang 

bigdr 


Gdtang is surplusage and Hindi. 


t Ort to human beings; others to diverse things. 
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Bhumij. 


English. 

I. Sinhbhtim 
E6l. 

2. SSntdl. 

In 

re 

rd 

On 

rd chitan 

rd 

Now 

n d 

nitging 

Then 

en 

ena, uni 

When? 

chhild 

tis 

To-day 

nd 

teheng 

To-morrow 

guphd 

ghphd 

Yesterday 

hdld 

holand 

Here 

udtha 

nodthi 

There 

entai 

hanati 

Where? 

okotai 

okdti 

Above 

sirma 

sirma 

Below 

shbd 

phdr 

Between 

talare 

taldrd 

Without,outside 

rachdrd 

rachdrd 

Within 

bhitar, H. 

bhitar, EL 

Far 

sangiuiya 

sanginiya 

Near 

nia 

siirgi 

Little 

hhring 

huringi 

Much 

e8h 

oriuttar 

How much ? 

chi midng 

tina 

As ) 

So \ 

carent 

carent ^ 

Thus 

inlikatd 

hunkate 

How? 

chi lika 

chika lika 

Why? 

chikan mintd 

chdr minte 

Yes 

hdn, H. 

hdd 

No 

bano 

banga 

(Do) not 

alam 

alam 

And, also 

Or 

undo ) 

nado \ 

carent 

This 

nda 

n da 

That 

end 

hono 


caret 

caret 

caret 

caret 

caret 

tising 

giiphd 

hdla 

nethai 

dta th^a 

cko tliai 

sirma 

athd 

talari 

rachdrd 

bhitar, H. 

sdngiya 

jdreyd 

Luring 

burra 

chi midng 


nekagia 
chi lika 
chi lika 
hdn, H. 
bano 
alapd 


ni 

caret 



4. U'rdon. 

5. Mandala. 

6 . Rdjmahali. 

7. G&ndi. 

hid 

bhitar, H, ) 

By affix to the ) 


hid 

caret \ 

noun { 

iullvtv 

ukh 

naha 

andkd 

inga 

pisd 

inam 

dni 

ada 

ekd herd 

chidlo, chimto 

I kono 

vang pur 

inam 

tihin 

ind 

naiu 

neld 

gappd 

Idle 

ningnai 

chdlo 

hdld 

chewr 

nara khai 

isan 

nitlh 

ino 

ingabard 

hahd 

unthi 

ano 

caret 

dksan 

hthi 

ikeno 

vagd 

mdyah 

chaitan 

mechd 

parrd 

kiyah 

latur 

pissi 

khdlai mandar, H. 

majin 

talar 

maji, H, 

bichte mandar, H. 

bahari, H. 

bdhari, H. 

dwdri 

bahiro mandar, H, 

hid 

bhitar, H. 

hid 

nupd mandar 

gdcha 

sangin 

gechi 

langkak mandar 

hddi 

najik, H. 

atgi 

munto 3 a mandar 

sani 

huring 

jdkd 

jardsd mandar 

dhdr, H. 

dher, H. 

gdnri 

bald mandar 

yung pagi 

chimna 

ind 

bauchur 


nimnu 

caret 

inchur mandd 

OurcIJ.0 

sd 

caret 

ardbara 

yeli 

nikemeh 

indeki 

ihun 

yekassi 

chilkd 

ikna 

bdhun 

indaii 

chikanld 

indrik 

bdrad 

hah 

hdh 

dndu 

ingd 

maid 

bano 

maild 

hilld 

ampd 

alh 

caret 

hilld bard 

our, H. 

inni 

inseki 

hdd 

is 

ani 

maid 

idare 

edah 

nia 

ih 

caret 

hhdah 

dnd 

dh 

caret 
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Which, j<5n 

Which, tdn 

Which? kdn 

What? ] 

Who ? I 

Anything 

Anybody 

Eat 

Drink 

Sleep 

Wake 

Laugh 

Weep 

Be silent 

Speak 

Come 

Go 

Stand up 
Sit down 

Move, walk 

Run 

Give 

Take 

Strike 

Kill 

Bring 

Take away 

Lift up, raise 

Hear 

Understand 

Tell, relate 

Good 

Bad 

Cold 

Hot 


carent omnino 

oko 

carent 

oko bittd 
oko ho 
jumdman 
nudman 
gitiman 
birman 
landaiman 
r aim an 

hdpauman 

kajiman 

hujtiman 

sandman 

tingunman 

dubman 

sandman 

niriman 

immaiman 

nd 

goiman 

margojokai 

dd 

id'iman 

rukhbman 

jaimman 

adaiman 

kajiman 

bugi 

etka 

rabang 

Idld 



! 

ikrah 

hana 

caret 

carent 

carent 

indrari 

ekdd 

oka dhon 

okodhon 

indara 

okurdn horh 

okoji 

ekoarten 

jumradn 

jumidbo 

mokhdh 

nay man 

nayman 

undh 

gitikdman 

gitijtiia 

khdudara 

biritman 

ruarman 

amha khandara 

landman 

landai 

alikah 

ragman 

eyamman 

chinkbdh 

hapdkoman 

hapiakanman | 

amha kach- ) 
ndkrah ) 

rorhman 

kajiman 

kachndkrah 

hijdman 

hijuman 

band 

chalahman 

sandman 

kdld 

matinggdnman 

tingudkanman 

jiUiihi 

durdpman 

durdbkanman 

j ukka 

dilangchalah- 

man 

dholdbtisand- ) 
man ) 

gdcha 

durman 

ddrman 

bdngd 

immaiman 

umaiman 

chhid 

nd 

nd 

odnda 

dal main 

magiman 

khdrah 

goidapolsmon 

margogojiman 

pitalchia 

dan 

daigdagudman 

ondrd 

duidiman 

idimengo 

bdnd 

tdlrdkdbman 

dthaibaitman 

chdda 

jyumman 

jyummanmego 

mijnka 

uDjumkidda 

ecwanachigum 

bhujarka 

rorhman 

kajiman 

kdchana 

bdgi 

bugi 

besri 

baridna 

judajanna 

maldau 

rabang 

rabang 

ekh 

loloa 

gtimdr 

biddh 


bkah 


chi kin a 

dkdwd 

jdhd, ndgi 

oko waihi 

jamdmi 

noimi 

dtirdng 

addgya 

caret 

dyamtdmi 

happd 

kajdmi 
ddia hajlim 
dusdndmi 
tengunmi 
dumi 

sdndmi 

lirmi 

dd 

nd 

dali 

mdrgdji, H. 

dgdmen 

ddimd 

rimemi 

jyoumdmi 

samujhai, H. 

kdji 

bdgi 

kdhdsd 

rdartana 

baihaltan 


caret 
caret 
ik 

caret 
ik 

indarbadi 
nd gdtd 
ldpd, mokd mina 
ona 
kdndrd 
ejra 
dlkd 
olgd 

aalubebd 

auda 
bara 

ekd, kdld 
choiyd 
oka 

sakra? 

bdngd 
katd 
kinda 
bdja 
pitd 
dndra 
oiyd 
cbivd 
mend 
bujid, H. 
tdngd 
crd 
band 
paniai 
kdrni 


caret 
caret 
caret 
bard dnd 
caret 

bittichij, H. 
vdndi dndi 
bdrdtit 
ydrd undkar 
etingji 


<SL 


iavitoni 

ardtd 

iminakammene- 

man 

bdrdmankd 

bdrdnigd 

hannogdimd 

teddnigd 

uddanigd 

tdkd 

bittd 

si 

tard 

jim 

jaksivatisti 

tardnigd 

oumanlga 

tdbd 

caret 

puttd 

kantdna manjd 
besmanda, H. 
burd manda, H. 
muragta 
kdstai 
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Q 

Kj 


English. 

I. Sinhbhum 
A6L 

2. * Sdntdl, 

3. Bhtimij. 

4. U'raon . 

5 . Mundcda. 

6 . Rdjmakali. 

7 . G6ndi. 

Raw 

baral 

baral gia 

baral 

khdna, arha 

beral 

kdnd 

kachchomanda, H. 

Ripe 

biridna 

bilidna 

ibsinjanna 

panic 

bilia 

panjekd 

ptitd 

Sweet 

sibila 

haramgia 

sibila 

tini 

sihil 

embd 

mingatd 

Sour 

j<5j<5 

jdjbgia 

j<5j<5 

tissa 

jojou 

tisd 

ohtik manda 

Bitter 

hdrdd 

havvera 

harrada 

harkhd 

harp and 

karkeh 

ka$tita 

Handsome 

btigi lika 

tini btigi 

btigiktiri 

bdsrd, H. 

bds, H. 

crtigdre 

assal, H. 

Ugly 

dstietka lika 

uni barigia 

utea neloa 

mala 

kaihds 

caret 

btirdtd manda, H. 

Straight 

mull 

btigisajia 

btigi saj 

g<5 

sdjhia, H. 

jdkrd 

tukvd 

Crooked 

kochamocha 

ochtir 

hessti banka 

bdngko 

kdktindo 

serd 

tddhd 

Black 

hdndd 

hdndd 

hendd 

mokharo 

hendi 

mdrgo 

kariyal 

White 

ptindi 

tin ptinda 

hessti ptinia 

pdndrti 

ptindi 

jimpro 

pangurd 

Red 

♦hessti drd 

*tiri drd 

*bararanga, H. 

khdnsd 

drrah 

kesd 

lal, H. 

Green 

gaddsosang 

hariyar, H. 

gadd sosang 

harria, H. 

harriar, H. 

kenkajro 

baro, H. 

LoDg 

idling 

tiri jilling 

baroajilling 

digha, S. 

jiling 

digaro 

lamba, H. 

Short 

dunguya 

htirikatdgia 

kdndia 

phtidd 

htiding 

jokka 

chtindur 

Tali l } 

bdtari salangi 

tidi tistilai 

baraisangaluma 

micha 

jding 

digaro 

jhangchomanda 

Short $ mrm | 

hessti imitingia 

bdugorgaintia 

bara baugarba 

nattid, H. 

htiding 

chdp<5 

chtindtirmanda 

Small 

htiring 

htiringia 

huringia, kato 

sanka 

htiring 

caret 

pataro, H. 

Great • 

maraug 

mdrangia 

hisso mdrang 

;k<5ha 

mdrang 

bdvd 

mdtd, H. 

Round 

dingurugia 

gtilandia 

golandia,gotagia 

gdlgdl, H. 

gdtd? 

gold, H. 

gola, H. 

Square 

tiptinkocha 

ptinkdna 

tiptin k< 5 n 

chdr kdna, H. 

gdtd 

caret 

ndlukhtint 

Flat 

mitauligia 

tiri mirsang 

morsdm 

chapti, H. 

chaptia 

bardbar, H. 

naphtiral manddnui 

Fat 

kiridnd 

tiri mdta 

barai m<5ta, H. 

mota, H, 

mota, H. 

gandi tarve 

caret 

Thin 

bataria 

pdtalia, H. 

barai tisti 

sertid 

tisti 

gandi walo 

sirsihatttir 

Weariness 

dstiblagidna 

langiena 

laga joudld 

khdridkar 

thakana, H. 

caret 

dikmandattir. H. 

Thirst 

totdng tanna 

totang tanna 

totang tanna 

amtin kala 

titang 

amkirvd 

ydtaksdttir 

Hunger 

rdngd 

rdngd 

rdngd 

kd'ira 

ringat 

kird 

i kartisattir 


N.B .—The postfix H. indicates a Hindi or Urdu etymon and the S. a Sanscrit origin. 


Hess;}, udi, bar*, bar, ai, mean “very,” “extremely,” and are mere expletives, I suspect. 
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ABORIGINES OF THE NILGIEIS AND OF EASTERN GHATS. 


English, 


Air 

Ant 

Arrow 

Bird 

Blood 

Boar 

Bone 

Boy 

Brother 

Elder brother 

Younger brother 

Cat 

Child 

Male child 

Female child 

Cow 

Cock 

Crow- 

Day 

Dog 

Ear 

Earth 

Egg 

Elephant 

Eye 

Father 

Fire 

Fish 

Flower 


kdtu (d = ou in bought) 

erb 

dbu 

bitti 

bach 

caret 

elf 

moch (lit. son) 

ennon v<5t <$ = German 6 

ennon etud 

ennon kinud 

koti 

pdpen, enne 

moch 

kueh 

ddudm 

caret 

kdk 

nil 

noi 

kevvi 

bdmi 

motte 

in 

kann 

eyan 

nebb, dilth (th = English th) 

min 

pdf 


gdl 6 

irbd 

ambe 

pdkd 

netra 

gandu pandij 

yelave 

mag<5 

anna, tamma 

annan 

kirdl 

pisd 

mdgS 

gandu mage 
penne mage 
dve 

ptise kdli 

kike 

n£6 

nai 

kivd 

bdmi 

motte 

kannu 

eyan 

dijd 

mind 

pdve 


Badaga. 

! 

Kurumha , 

Irula. 

glai (1 particular sound) 

gdli 

kdtu 

irupu 

irupu 

irdmbu 

ambu 

ambu 

ambu 

hakibu 

hakibu 

pdki 

netru 

netaru 

ldtta 

gand handij 

gand handy 

gdndu pani 

yellu, illu 

yellu 

yellambu 

mdti 

mati 

kuge 

kuda huttidava 


annan, tambri 

anna 

anna 

anna 

tamma 

tamma 

tambe 

koti 

koti 

pun6 

kuju 

kusu 

pdlld 

gandu kuju 

gandu kusu 

ampdlle 

hennu. kuju 

henna kusu 

pompulle 

dana, hasu 

dana 

mddu 

huva, htirja 

hunja koli 

javalu 

kake 

kakd 

kdke 

dina, jina 

dina 

nalu 

nai 

nai 

nai 

kivd 

kivd 

kddu 

bumi 

mannu, b&mi 

bumi 

motte 

motte 

mottu 

ane 

dne 

dne 

kannu 

kannu 

kannu 

appa, tande 

tande 

dm me 

kichchu 

kichchu 

tii, tee 

minu 

minu 

minu 

huvu 

huv 

pu 


<SL 
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Kota . 



Fowl 

—---— 

kddi 

Foot 

kdl 

Goat 

ddu 

He goat 

caret 

She goat 

caret 

Hair 

mlr 

Hand 

koi 

Head 

madd 

Hen 

caret 

Hog 

pandij 

Horn 

kuar 

Horse 

kadarae 

House 

todo house-drsh 

House of 

badaga house and dadrypdlti 

Husband 

Europeans, or Bungalow, Kdat 
dl 

Iron 

kabbun 

Leaf 

ersh 

Light 

veiaku 

Man 

dl 

Female 

kuch 

Monkey 

turuni, kddan, persbk 

Moon 

teggal 

Mother 

aw 

Mountain 

ban a, dalta. mdr 3 h 

Mouth 

boi 

Musquito 

chikattu 

Name 

per 

Night 

kaggdr 

Oil 

ennei 

Plantain 

pavdm 


koli 

kalti 

ddu 

gaDdadu 

penddu 

mire 

kei 

mandd 

pennek<51i 

panje 

k<5be 

kudare 

pei 


£L6 

ibbe 

y 6W6 

belaku 

die, manijon 

pemmage 

korcS 

tigguld 

a we 

vettumc 

vai 

chukattu 

pdr 

lattale 

yenne 

vabanne 


Badaga. 


Euruviba . 


krovi (Badaga) 

kdlu 

adu 

bdtu 

henadu 

mande, kddala 
kei 

mandd, tdfd 
hette krovi 
handij 

kodu, kombu 

kudure 

mane 


ganda 

kabbuna 

yelld 

divige 

manija 

hennu 

korangu 

tiggalu 

awe, tai 

betta 

bai 

chukattu 
hesaru 
iru, kattale 
yenne 
bld4hanna 


Irida. 


koli 

kdlu 

adu 

gandddu 

henddu 

kudalu 

kei 

mande 

kdli 

handij 

kombu 

kudure 

mane 


koli 

kdlu 

ddu 

katai 

henadu 

meiru 

kei 

tdid 

hehukoli 

panni 

kombu 

kudure 

kure 


maneava 

kabbuna 

ydlle 

dipa 

manisha 

hennu 

korangu 

chandra, tingla 

awe 

bettu 

bai 

sugane 
hesaaru, peru 
iru 

yenne 

palehannu 


ganda 

irumbu 

ydile 

valaku 

manisha 

ponnu 

korangu 

ndlavu 

dvve 

mdld 

vai 

jolle 

hessuru 

rifctu 

enne 

palepdmbu 
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Sow 

Star 

Sbono 

Sun 

Tiger 

Tooth 

Tree 

Village 

Toda village 

Water 

Wheat 

Wife 

Yam 

I 

Thou 

He 

She 

It 

We 

You 

They 

Mine 

Thine 

His 

Ours 

Yours 


arshk 

fcuaru 

pd' 

dlddr 

uppu 

tuvarsh 

bdn 

enor vofc kuch 

pdb 

pandi 

min 

kali 

birsh 

biirsh (u = German ii) 
pdreh 

maen (ae = German a) 

hatti, hr 

mort 

nir 

gddubi 

kuigyd 

dnu 

ni 

aclum, avan 
adum, adu 
adurn, adu 
am, eni 
niv 

avar adum 
yennadh 
ninnadu 
arandu 

yemmadu or nammadu 
nimmadu or ningadu 


akki 

khve 

peye, pdvi 

dldre 

uppu 

tuval 

van am e 

keddse 

pdbe 

penavaje 

mind 

kallu 

potte 

Pujje 

palle 

marame 

patti 

mande 

nird 

godumbi 

pede 

dne 

niye 

avane 

avale 

ade 

yenge 

ninge 

avare 

yennade 

ninnade 

avanade 

nangude 

ningude 


nellakki 
kru, anna 
halla, holla 
ddri 

uppu 

t<Slu 

banu 

akka tange 

hdvu, pambu 

hennuhaudij 

minu 

kallu 

hottu 

huli 

hallu 

mora 

hatti 

mandu 

niru 

godumbi 

hendaru 

mulingd 

nd 

ni 

ava 

avia 

adu 

yengla 

ningla 

avaka 

yennad u 

ninnadu 

avanadu 

yengadu, nammadu 
ningadu 


nellakki 

khlu 

nirti 

ddri 

uppu 

tolu 

bana 

akka, amme 
hdvu 

heuhandy 

minu 

kallu 

hottu 

huli 

hallu 

mara 

hru 

mand 

niru 

godumbi 

hendaru 

nd 

ni 

avanu 

avalu 

adu 

yenga 

ninga 

avaru 

yennadu 

ninnadu 

avanadu 

yengadu 

ningadu 


arsi 

jdru 

pdlia 

bciee, da^da 
uppu 
tolu 
vdnu 

dkken, tinge 

pdmbu 

panni 

vdnu minu 

kdliu 

pddu 

pulli 

pallu 

mara 

uru 

dani 

godumbi 

pondu 

nanu 

ni 

ava 

avia 

adu 

navu 

niv 

ad uru 

nannadu 

ninadu 

avanuda 

nammudu 

uimmudu 
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English, 

Toda . 

Kota . 

Badaga, 

Kurumba. 

Irula, 

Theirs 

avardu 

avarade 

avaradu, avakaradu 

avaradu 

avarudu 

One 

vadd 

vodde 

vondu 



vondu 

Two 

ed 

yede 

yeradu 



irndu 

Three 

mudu 

ro unde 

muru 



muru 

Four 

mink 

nake 

nalku 



naku 

Five 

iitsh 

anje 

eidu 

like the num¬ 


eindu 

Six 

dr 

dre 

dru , 

bers in Badaga" 


aru 

Seven 

ei 

jiye 

yollu 



elu 

EiAt 

ett 

yette 




yettu 

Niue 

an path 

vorupdde 

voinbattu 



vombadu 

Ten 

path 

patte 

hattu 



pattu 

Twenty 

evoth 

irvdde 

ibbatta 

ibbatu 

irvadu 

Thirty 

m&bath 

mtivatte 

muvattii 

muvattu 

mubbadu 

Forty 

narshbath 

nalvatte 

nalvattu 

nalvatu 

nabadu 

Fifty 

dboth 

eivatte 

eivattu 

eivattu 

ambadu 

Hundred f 

vaddn&r 

nur 

nuru 

nuru 

nuru 

Of* 

n. m. 

d. m. 

ya, na 

ya, na 

no 

To 

ge, g 

ge 

ga 

ge. ke 

ke 

By or from 

ind, ar 

inde 

inda 

inda 

irinda, inda 

With, cum. 


sengada 

kuda 

sangada 

kuda 

Without, sine. 

allade 

allade 

allade 

allade 

ad alia 

In 

nit 

vollage 

vollage 

vollage 

ulle 

On 

mdl, mok 

mdite 

mdle 

melo~ 

m&e 

Now 

eui 

innale 

iga 

igale 

ipa 

Then 

dni 

annalo 

dga 

dgale 

apale 

When 

etvan 

yennale 

ydgva 

yega 

ydpa 

To-day 

ddu 

inde 

indu 

indu 

indu 

To-morrow 

belkasli 

nalke 

ndle 

nale 

ndle 

Yesterday 

enndr 

n«5r 

ninne 

ninne 

ndtu 


‘ X B. —Genitive case scarcely used, the nominative case is used instead of it. 
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Between 

Without, outside 

Within 

Far 

Near 

Little 

Much 

How much 

As 

So 

Thus 
How 
Why ? 

Yes 

No 

Ho not 
Or 
This 
That 
Which ? 

What ? 

Who? 

Eat 
Drink 
Sleep 
Wake 
Laugh 
We o p 
Be silent 
Speak 


it, ing 
at, aug 

et 

mdl 

erg, nesbg 
ndrth, kaahi 
porrnud 
ulf 

podthdshi 

keehuri 

yeddi, kinud 

upam 

yet 

yingei 

ingei 

ingei, angei 

hyage 

ded 

ha 

d 

achadi 

illade 

avan 

adu 

yddu 

6a 

dr 

thedth bind 
udth bini 

vorchth bin or vorgind 
edadertb bini 
karth bini 
atth bini 
bokkiru 

esbth bini or arversh bini 


mine 

alio 

ydye 

me'Ie 

kriyage 

nadle 

porenie 

dluU 

durame 

vottle 

kunade 

yeddame 

ydje 

vete 

ate 

rite, angei 

jige 

yendea 

ilia 

vcda 

illave 

avane 

adu 

vdde 

ydna 

drn 

tiggene 
unikiene 
pat kene 
mekikene 
k ary: be 
attube 
bhdvd 
uiansbe 


illi 

alii 

yelli 

mdle, vodega 

kria 

naduve 

horasu 

volage 

dura 

vottura, Bdri 
kuna, konji 
tuiuba, appara 
ydja 

hyinge, yetate 

hinge 

hdge 

ydtete, byage 

ydka 

hd 

illei 

bdda 

illave, illadhdle 

avana 

adu 

ydadu 

ydna 

yaru 

tinane 

kudidane 

voragine 

yleddane 

naggedane 

dltdnd peculiar sound 
sdraagiru, sappe niru 
nudi done, iodtddine 


illi 

alii 

yelli 

rnele 

kelage 

naduve 

honage 

vollage 

dtira 

pakkaru 

vdsi 

appara 

yesaga 

yetate 

hdge 

hdge 

yetate 

ydka 

haudu 

ilia 

bd^a 

innadhule 

avana 

adu 

yavadu 

ydnu 

yarn 

f 


like the Badaga 
verbs 




inge 
ange 
yenge 
mele, moke 
kdlake 
naduve 
valli 
ulle 
d&ra 
kitta 
konja 
j tUD)ba 
yettani 
yepadi 
ipadi 
ipadi 
yepadi 
yenna 
dina 
Ule 
vanda 
illavitta 
ava 
adu 
yddu 
yenna 
dru 
tinke 
| ktidike 
rombuve 
ydlke 
jirike 
6ke 

summa iru 
peshike 
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Come 

Go 

Stand up 
Sit down 
1 walk 
Run 
I give 
Take away 
1 strike 
I kill 
1 raise 
I put down 
I hear 

I understand 

Tell 

Good 

Bad 

Cold 

Hot 

Haw 

Sweet 

Sour 

Bitter 

Handsome 

Ugly 

Straight 

Crooked 

Black 

White 

Red 

Green 


Tocia, 


it va 

at fo 

mklo 

neshkir 

nadedersh biui 

vddu 

tashken 

ett fo 

puia bini 

besht vers bini 

tdcbs bine, mokvers bind 

hdks bind, potsers bind 

kelth bind, vonatth bind 

arth bind 

bindudverth bind 

vulti 

vollade 

perthti, kuarthti 

kdsti, kdsviji 

paji 

dijati 

piilthati 

kdthfci 

ndrthti 

ddddi 

caret 

balug 

kdrthti 

belpu 

kebbu 

paje 


Kota . 


it va 
at h<5gu 
nitulld 

kusure 

nadegabe 

vdse 

kadube 

ett hogu 

puigabe 

taverigdbe 

yetti gabe 

kriaga veigabe 

vorutabe 

arsibe 

peidibe 

voile 

dga 

jalli 

uri 

paje 

sd 

pulsa 

kaju 

paaane, Sing ra 
mdse 

hasia, nettu 

kdnke 

kari 

velape 

kembu 

paje 


Badaga. 


ite ba 

die h<5gu 

niddiru 

kuli, ktitiru 

nadedane 

vadu 

tanane 

yettiund hogu 

huidane 

koddane 

yettinet^kine 

hakine 

kretine, voradind 

aridane 

hlegine 

voile 

holla 

jalli, kbravu 
uri, bissd 
hdse 
si 

hulli 

kahi 

singara 

holla 

nettage 

gokke 

kari, kappu 

belapu 

kebbu 

hase 


Kurumba. 


like the Badaga' 
verba 

nadedane 


like the Badaga^ 
verbs 


voile 

ketta 

jei" 

bisse 

hasti 

si 

hulli 

kdhi 

singara 

kola 

nettage 

gokke 

koppu 

bble 

kempu 

hase 


%L 


lrula. 


ifci ba 

bho 

nike 

kukuve 

naaake 

vodipoke 

tarke 

ededu kondu poke 

dchke 

kolluke 

ydkkuko 

irke 

kcike 

arike 

sollre 

ndlla 

polla 

jalli 

kdja 

paje 

ruse 

pulli 

kdsape 

alagu 

polla 

nette 

kokki 

kari 

vdlle 

jevre 

pdje 
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nirigiti 

uddame 

udda 

udda 

kurigiti 

mone 

mone 

mone, kdle 

nirigi ill 

uddaman 

uddava 

uddalu 

> kuruda mocli 

mod die 

moneava 

kufe alu 

etud 

dadda 

dadda 

dodda 

caret 

rnudde 

urafcu 

unite 

caret 

satte 

jauka 

jauka 

bechiti 

porale 

kobbu 

gobbu 

kinud 

vottale 

kuna 

melle 

nirchdati 

arthdje 

arupu 

arupa 

bir erthti 

pet^i hoje 

hasu 

hasu 

caret 

salupu 

salupu 

salupu 


uddya 

kule 

udda minis!ia 

kule manisha 

dodda 

rutte 

javuka 

kolupu 

vadage 

vdke 

passi 

salipu 



The difference of the several dialects of the hill tribes consists not exactly in the idiom of the lan^ma^es but 
chiefly in their pronunciation. Therefore the same or nearly the same word in the mouth of a Toda with his 
pectoral pronunciation can scarcely be recognised as the same in the mouth of the Kotas with their dental pro¬ 
nunciation. The Badaga and Kurumba dialects are midway between the former two with regard to pronun¬ 
ciation, only the Badaga is a little more guttural than the Kurumba. There is a little difference in the dialects 
of the several Badaga tribes, those who came at a later period to the hills—for instance the Kangaru (“Lin^aites ”) 
wlio emigrated from Targuru—speaking a purer Canarese than the common Badagas. 

The Todas also have some slight difference in their pronunciation according to the different districts they 
inhabit; for instance, some pronounce the s quite pure, others like the English th, and others like z* The names 
of the Toda tribes are not quite correct in the letter of Mr. Hodgson" They are the following five: Peikee 
Kenna, Pekk&n, Kuttan, Tddi. The chief tribe is the Peikee, which pronounces the s like fch. 


^ ® English is more especially Burmese; the rest is generally true-of the northern tongues, which, even when they possess an 

Se - neS ’ prefe ; he US l °r 8e ™ 3 .’ or * ( Elli8 ’ 2*) and «fc, whereof the first is a simple sound ; the second 

a sliding sound, as in azure, pleasure, English, and == the French j m jeu; the third is the harsh modification of the sound. Several conso¬ 
nants besides s take the sliding sound represented by the blended y. This modification of the primitive sound of the precedent consonant 
ZlZlXll m In 8I ^ Ct t0 i the 'consonant p m the English pure and puling , which I write pyur and pyuling ; and so of all consonants 
followed by y. Another almost universal trait of Tartaric phonology is the exceeding commonness of the French cu. as heard in jeu afore¬ 
said. In the above paper I have not thought it prudent to meddle with Mr. Metz's orthography, J 
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ABORIGINES OF THE GHATS. 


Aborigines of tiie Eastern Giiats. 

To the Secretary of the Bengal Asiatic Society . 

Slit,—Pursuant to my purpose of submitting to the Society, 
upon a uniform plan and in successive series, samples of all 
the languages of the non-Arian races of India and of the 
adjacent countries, I have now the honour to transmit six more 
vocabularies, for which I am indebted to Mr. H. Newill, of the 
Madras Civil Service, at present employed in Vizagapatam. 
These six comprise the Kondh, Savara, Gadaba, Yerukala, and 
Chentsu tongues. In forwarding them to me, Mr. Newill, a 
very good Telugu scholar, has noted by an annexed asterical 
mark such words of these tongues, and particularly of Yerukala, 
as coincide with Telugu. He has also remarked that many of 
tlio Chentsu vocables resemble the Urdu. 

Having, as you are aware, a purpose of submitting to the 
Society an analytical dissection of the whole of the voca¬ 
bularies collected by me, I shall be sparing of remarks on the 
present occasion. But I may add to M. Newill’s brief notes a 
few words, as follows: 

The Chentsu tribe, wdiose language, as here exhibited, is 
almost entirely corrupt Hindi and Urdu, with a few additions 
from Bengali, affords one more example to the many forth¬ 
coming of an uncultivated aboriginal race having abandoned 
their own tongue. Such relinquishment of the mother-tongue 
lias been so general that throughout Hindustan Proper and the 
Western Himalaya, as well as throughout the whole of the 
vast Sub-IIimalayan tract denominated the Tarai, not excluding 
the contiguous valley of Assam, there are but a few exceptions 
to this the general state of the case; whilst in the Central 
Himalaya the aboriginal tongues are daily giving way before 
the Khas language, which, though originally and still traceably 
Tartaric, has been yet more altered by Arian influences than 
even the cultivated Dravirian tongues. The very significant 
cause of this phenomenon it will be our business to explain 
by and by. In the meanwhile the fact is well deserving of 
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""passing notice, with reference to the erroneous impression 
abroad as to the relative amounts of Ariau and non-Arian 
elements in the population of India—an impression deepened 
and propagated by the further fact, still demonstrable among 
many of these altered aborigines, of the abandonment of their 
creed and customs, as well as tongue, for those of the Arians. 
We thence learn the value, in all ethnological researches, of 
physiological evidence, which, in regard to all these, altered 
tribes, is sufficient to decide their non-Arian lineage, and to 
link them, past doubt, with the Himalayan and Indo-Chinese 
conterminous tribes on the east and north. It should be added, 
however, that, in a sheerly philological point of view, it becomes 
much more difficult to determine who are the borrowers and 
who the borrowed from, when both are non-Arians, than 
when one is Arian and the other non-Arian; and that, for 
instance, and in reference to the present vocabularies, we can 
decide at once that the Kondh numerals (save the two first) are 
borrowed from the Arian vernaculars, whereas it is by no means 
so certain that the Gadada and Yerukala numerals are borrowed 
from the Telugu and Kamata respectively, merely because they 
coincide; and so also of the pronouns where the same coinci¬ 
dence recurs. All such questions, however, are subordinate 
and secondary; and if we succeed in determining with preci¬ 
sion—by physiological, lingual, and other helps—the entire 
Turdnian element of our population, we shall then be able to 
advance another step and show the respective special affinities 
of the several cultivated and uncultivated Turanian tribes of 
India to each other and to certain of the tribes lying beyond 
India towards Burmah and Tibet, with at least an approxima¬ 
tion to the relative antiquity of the successive immigrations 
into India. 

A word in defence of these vocabularies, of which the utility 
has been impugned, and impugned by special comparison with 
brief grammatical outlines. 

When I commenced this series of vocabularies I expressed 
as strongly as any one could do the opinion that their utility 
must be circumscribed; and that the ethnology of India would 
only then be done complete justice to when every branch of 

VOL. il n 
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the subject should be carefully and simultaneously studied, 
upon the plan exemplified in my work on the Koch, B6d6, and 
Dhimdl. Much and toilsome labour has, however, since then, 
convinced me that inquiries confined wholly to India and its 
immediate vicinity would yield results far less satisfactory than 
such as should be greatly more extended even if they were less 
complete; whilst these continued labours have more and more 
satisfied me that limited grammatical comparisons are much 
more apt to give rise to error than limited glossarial ones. 
Perhaps the fascination of such extended inquiry may have 
somewhat biassed my judgment; but I am still decidedly of 
the opinion that the true relations of the most shifting and 
erratic, the most anciently and widely dispersed, branch of the 
human family cannot he reasonably investigated upon a con¬ 
tracted scale, while the subject is so vast that one must needs 
seek for some feasible means of grasping it in sufficient ampli¬ 
tude to comprehend its normal character (a thing rather of 
surface than of depth), at the same time that one neglects not 
more complete and searching investigation of certain actual or 
supposed characteristic samples. Such is the course I have 
been pursuing for some time past. I have examined, and am 
still examining, the complete grammatical structure of several 
of the Himalayan tongues; and I have at the same time sub¬ 
mitted the whole of my vocabularies to the alembic of extended 
comparative analysis. I hope soon to be able to present the 
results to the Society. Those of the analysis have been fruitful 
beyond my hopes, owing to the extraordinary analogy pervad¬ 
ing the Tartaric tongues in regard to the laws wdiicli govern 
the construction of all their vocables, save, of course, the mono¬ 
syllabic ones, which, how r ever, are very rare. Even a superficial 
examination of the vocabularies suffices to indicate this preva¬ 
lence of common constructive principles; and to such persons 
as have neither time nor skill to trace and demonstrate those 
principles, the mere collocation of the terms as they stand, if 
done on a sufficiently ample scale, will afford such evidence of 
general relationship and family union between the whole of the 
Indian aborigines and the populations of Indo-China, SI fan, 
Tibet, and Himalaya, aye, and of China also, as philological 
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rciliousness will seek in vain to ignore; and still more so 
the results of the analysis, empirical though that analysis 
must, to some extent , be admitted to be. It may ho conceded 
at once that these vocabularies must necessarily contain a good 
deal of error, which could only be completely avoided by a 
perfect knowledge of each recorded tongue on the part of its 
recorder. But as the languages are counted by hundreds, and 
as very few of them ever were or ever will be cultivated, either 
by those who speak them or by others, it is obvious that such 
precision can never be reached. On the other hand, it is 
certain that practical results of great value have been reached 
by a much less superfine process than that insisted on; and 
that if we suppose some thousands of facts, so simple in their 
nature as the mere vocables of a language are, collected with 
ordinary care, their failing to subserve effectually some of the 
highest ends of ethnological science, more particularly if taken 
in connection with other available evidence, must result rather 
irom the incompetency of him to whom they are submitted 
than from their own intrinsic deficiency. Vocabularies illus¬ 
trate one another, and furnish to the skilful no small means of 
correction ot palpable errors, if sufficiently numerous. They 
also furnish means of sound induction from analogy, as I hope 
to prove by and by beyond the possibility of cavil. 

In a word, vocabularies seem to me very much like the little 
instrument which Hamlet puts into the hands of Polonius; a 
mere bit of perforated wood, which yet in competent hands can 
bo made to discourse sweet music. Nor can I avoid some 
emotions of surprise and pain (for to disparage vocabularies is 
to discourage their collection) when I see learned men citing 
with applause the inferences built upon a few doubtful words 
picked out of a classic writer, or perchance out of some old map, 
and which yet are supposed to furnish sufficient evidence of 
the affinity of a lost tribe, renowned in the history of past 
times, whilst these same learned and eminent men allow them¬ 
selves to speak of vocabularies containing some hundreds of 
words, carefully selected and deliberately set down from the 
mouths of those to whom they are mother-tongues, as if these 
' ocabularies could not furnish any legitimate basis for inference 





respecting ethnological affinities. But the objection adverted 
to is sufficiently answered by the valuable purposes which ray 
series of vocabularies, long before completion, end with little or 
no resort to analysis, has been made actually to subserve; and 
therefore, I trust, it is no presumption in me to expect to be 
able to educe yet more ample and important results from their 
careful analysis* after completion. Fresh ones continue to flow 
in upon me still, and I have obtained not less than thirty, 
almost all new, since my analysis was nearly completed. This 
is the reason why it has been withheld—this, and the daily 


♦ I subjoin a sample or two of my method of dealing with the vocables, to 
demonstrate, 1 st, identity of roots; 2 d, identity of adjuncts; 3 d, identity of 
constructive principles :— 


Sa, Burmese, a son 

| Limbu! aohi,d 
K.u-sa, ) ) a son 

Ku-sti, Karnatak, a child 
Ku-sd, Mikir, ditto 
Ku-ko-s', Oraon, ditto 
Ta-ng-ko-s', ditto, ditto 


Pd, passim, father 
Ta-pd, Gyarung, ditto 
Ka-pd, Kassia, ditto 
Ta-ga-pd-n, Tamil, ditto] 

Wa-pd, Gyarung, ditto 
U-pd, Hayu, ditto 
W-ab', Circassian, ditto 
U-pd, Chintang, ditto 
O-pd, Rangchhen, ditto 
U-pd-p, Thulung, ditto 
U-ka-pd, KaBsia, ditto 
Ap-d, Ohowrasi, ditto 
A-pa, Waling, my father 

Yi-n ) PI . at)i ) Mankind, the 
Y 6 -n \ CInnese j species | 

E-yd-n, Toder, father 
You-k, Burmese, man, the male 
Yd, Bhramu, a man} 

K-yd-ga, Tibetan, ditto 
Yd, Savara, woman, mother 
Yti-m, Tibetan, ditto 

rlyti ! Le P cha and Tamil i a woman 
Ta-yi, Karnatak and Yernkala, a mother 
Ta-ng-yd, Oraon, a mother 
Ta-i ) Khyi or ICassia ) a mother ; i = 
Tha-i { Malabar ) yi 


/ Sa (vel obd) is the root. It means a 
I non-adult. Ka vel ga is the indefinite 
I article, and a, the definite, or its equiva¬ 
lent = my, so that ku-sa is any child, 

1 and a-sa my child. Ta is = ka, and 
both take the nasal appendage, n, ng, 
or m. Oraon iterates the prefix and 
elides the vowel of its root—ta-ka-sa ts 
\ta-ga-pa below 

The root speaks for itself. Gyarung 
haB the ta and Kassia the ka prefix. 
They are commutable—ta vel da and ka 
vel ga—and the use of both is normal. 
Tamil exhibits both, aud also the nasal 
suffix. The ta vel ka, used as an inde¬ 
finite article, is a contraction of the third 
/ pronoun, another form of which is ti vei 
d vel w. Hence u-pd, o-pd, wd-b vel 
wd-p, ta-pd, and ka-pd = pater iliius vel 
istius, pater cujusvis, a father, whilst 
d-pd = my father, as above. Thulung 
iterates the root, and Kassia the arti¬ 
cular prefix, like Tamil u-ka-pd = ta- 
ga-pdo 

f Yd, yd, yi, the root, =? man, the species, 
or the male or female, or the emphatic 
female, viz., mother. Chinese, Bur¬ 
mese, and Tibetan have the suffixuat 
definitive m = n, as in Chinese and 
Tamil supra; k suffix, the same as k 
vel g prefix supra, such transposition 
being normal and exemplified in ap-d — 
u-pd = wd-b, supra. Observe that the 
use of the prefixual a aud ta, as respec¬ 
tively definite and indefinite articles, is 
common to Tamil, Lepcha, and Limbu. 
I might add Burmese, &c., &c. Malabar 
has ta prefix aspirated. 
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isiDg skill in the use of that most potent of instruments 
extended comparative analysis. But I cannot now expect, and 

Er ~ Rd, Ouigur, mau 
Ar = Rd, Mikir, ditto 

~ Bhaskir and Nogay, ditto 
A-ir' A-ri, Armenian, ditto 
E-ri-1, H<5, ditto 
E-rd-1, Sontdl, ditto 
E-rd-s, Hungarian, virilis 
Wi-rd, Scythio, man 
U-ri, Kasikumak, man 
G-ri, Kocch andDhimdl, Paterfamilias 
G-rd, Bddd, head of Pagus 
E-ri- 11 , Kasikumak, man 
T-ri-n, Shan, ditto 
Ta-n d ri, Telugu, father 
Ta-g-rl, Lepcha, mau, father 


( The rd, rd, rl root for mankind is pal¬ 
pable throughout, and the prefixes and 
suffixes, as well as the cumulation of the 
former, are normal, and therefore har¬ 
monise with the preceding samples; 
thus, fc-ri, g-ri, ta-g-ri, respond precisely 
to fca-pd, ka-pd, td-gd-pd, af oregon <\ 
while n suffix of the Shan td-n =» the 
Tamil n in ta-ga-pd-n not less than the 
Telugu n in ta-n-d-ri. A vel e and 
u vel w prefixes recur just as in a-sa, 
a-pa, a-yfi, e-yd-n, u-pd, and o.pd; b o 
also the nasal infix, whilst the suffixed 
1 labial and sibilant are as normal as the 
\other adjuncts. 

The above samples are selected out of thousands, whereby, collectively perfect 
P of» .«™M that t artaric vocables are everywhere subject to identical laws 

authmftv'to cftf'H ^ ouk . ot J. deutical materials, in the absence of books of 
authority to cite, the demonstration must of necessity be par la voie du fait and 
depend on the fitness and number of instances. I am 

ibtocwTz :ci^° S V& bili H ° r wil1 ’ 1 thi ° k ’ allowed to be irrcsist" 

some few of the W6 h T av ® g ° ( ^ grammars, dictionaries, and books on 

some tew of the many tongues I cite, I am not aware that the comnosition of 
vocables has at all engaged the attention of their authors. It is the rock I build on. 

Addenda. Under the head “Sd,” Burmese, a son, add— 


Sd-u, Thai, a son 
O-su, U-sd, Lazic, a child 
B-si, vel D-zi, Kuanchua, a son 
T-sd, T-sd-i, Kong, a child 
D-chti-i, Mantchu, ditto 
Ck<5-a, Kocch, ditto 
Kd-a,* Hd, a child 


Sd = chd on one hand, and kd on 
the other. The soft sa passes into za 
or zya (French j), and the hard cha 
into ka, as in church^kirk. Thus Hd 
k<5 — Kocch chd as surely as the suffix 
d — the prefix a, whether used as a de¬ 
finitely or indefinitely definitive article. 
A -yii, Lepcha, a wife, shows ita 3 quasi- 
definite, whilst d-kdp, a child, gives the 
a an indefinite sense rather; and a-nak 
2Q Lepcha and Burmese, = the black 
or a black one, is used either way. 


/ The prefix da vel ta, by elision d’, t’, 
is as common a definitive as ka vel ga, 
with which it is constantly interchange¬ 
able ; or both are given, as in ta-pd, ka- 
pd, ta-ga-pd ; and a vel e prefix has often 
the indefinite-article sense, and thus also 
ia used indifierently^with ta and ka; 
thus Burmese a-ydn vel ka-ydu, an 
aborigine ; and thus ta-vd vel ka-vd, a 
io Bugis. The most common of 
definitives, which are tantamount to ar¬ 
ticles usually indefinite, are t vel d, k 
ve } g; vel in; p, b, v, vel w ; r 

vel 1, and the vowels i, e, a, u, o, which 
are all nearly commutable, as being in 
origin = ille, iste. And all are liable 
to transposition, and thus to become 
suffixes, as well as to be repeated both 
prefixually and suffixually, as in Chinese 
t-sd-i and Mantchu d-chfi-j, where sa vel 
cha = little, is the crude, and t-sd-i vel 
d-chfi-i precisely our English 44 a little 
one.” That this is so, compare Chinese 
td = great and ad = small with Newari 
td and chi having the same senses. 
Newari takes the ka, ga suffix, like 
Mantchu; thus, chi-ki, small ; and 
■ d-chd-ka, a thing, in those tongues 
\respectively. 
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hardly desire, any more new materials; and I hope, therefore, 
soon to be able to submit my examination of the whole. 

Under the head “ Yu-n,” mankind, after the word “ You-k,” add the word— 

/ Tibetan k-yd-ga, from the ya, yti, y<5 
crude, shows the ka vel ga definitive in 
both forms (soft and hard) and in both 
positions (prefix and suffix). The corre¬ 
spondent word for the female is ki-mi=s 
ka-mi in Kassia, and not less — ka-mi 
and ku-mi in the tongues go named, 
after the name for our species, in them. 
The sexual distributive use of ka and u 
prefixes in Kassia is only of secondary 
v. value, like the prefixual or postfixual 
position of the definitives j thus ap ~<5 in 
Chourasi and o-pd in Itungcbhen, — pater 
iatius or ejus pater, viz. a father, any 
one’s father, are from mere dialects of 
the same tongue, Kininti. Thus also 
sd-u, Thai, films ejus = u-sjf, o-sfi, Lazio. 
Compare yo and k-yo with mari and 
k-tnari, lu-n and k-lu-n, &c., apud 
Mongol Affin. of Caucasians, Journal 
Vfor January 1853 ; or above, pp. 51 ff. 


K-yd-gfi, Tibetan, a man, the male 
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Vocabulary of some of the Dialects of the Hill and Wandering Tribes in the Northern Sircars. 


/ English. 

Kondh. 

S'avara . 

Gadaba. 

Teruhda. 

Chentsu . 

Air 

billu 

ring© 

gamvdyi 

gali* 

bat&a 

Ant 


bobo 

gusald 

chima* 

peppide 

Arrow 

pinju 

dm 

sonai 

yikke 

kondu, kdnd 

Bird 

propamanndru 

onti 

piti 

kokku, sogide, kunju 

ehodai 

Blood 

rakko 

miyamo 

yignam 

regam, vudaram 

lahu 

Boat 

tekkinga 

voda* 

d<5na 

padava* 

la 

Bone 

p&su 

ajagna 

voDdrdmgdyi 

yaniaka* 

had 

Buffalo 

kdru 

bogndtel 

vontsani 

barre* 

mohis 

Cat 

miy <5 

r£megua 

girem 

p&na 

billeyi 

Cow 

klidyi 

tangli 

band! 

alamadu, putam^du 

gayi 

Crow 

k&ka 

kikd 

gugga 

seldn, kdkaf 

kovvd 

Day 

vuj jvdgu 

tambd 

simmyd 

pammdrd^ pangamdru 

din 

Dog 

nahudi 

kencho 

guso 

ndyi 

kukkur 

Ear 

kirru 

luv 

nintiri 

s< 5 yi 

kan 

Earth 

tand 

labo 


tarra 

bhdyi 

Egg 

vatanga 

are 

mittd 

mutta 

dimrna 

Elephant 

hattanga 

ra 

kom 

ana 

hate 

Eye 

kannuka 

amu 

olid 

supdn 

ayenkhi 

Father 

abb£ 

uwa 

abbd 

dva 

b d 

Fire 

nadi 

tdgo 

sungol 

nerupu 

agin 

Fish 

mininga 

j£yo 

addam 

minu 

matsts <5 

Flower 

sdru 

taraba 

sari 

pUVYll* 

phul 

Foot 

vestamu 

a ji 

adugesendnu 

medapdn, kdru 

'khoju 

Goat 

vodangd 

kune 

yimme 

ddu 

chheii 

Hair 

tidmberakka 

avu 

j&rli 

vondii, moguru 

kdnis 

Hand 

kaju 

asi 

titt-i 

kayi, ki 

hat 

Head 

tlavu 

abdbumv, abumv 

bo 

vondu, talayi 

in&nd 

Hog 

pajji 

kimbo 

gibbi 

pandri 

suvyar, ghusiri 


*SL 


f In Telugu, kdki. 


\ Telugn, pagalu. 
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English. 


Kondh. 


S’avara. 



Horn 

ko3ko 

Horse 

godd 

House 

yiddu 

Iron 

luharigd 

Leaf 

dka 

Light 

vujwdld 

Man 

lokka 

Monkey 

k<5ju 

Moon 

layidi 

Mother 

ayyd 

Mountain 

soru 

Mouth 

sudda 

Mosquito 

vihdngd 

Name 

paddd 

Night 


Oil 

niju 

Plantain 

tddi 

River 

jddi 

Road 

pdhori 

Salt 

vuppanga 

Skin 

pdnda 

Sky 

mudecgi 

Snake 

sordso 

Star 

sukdld 

Stone 

viddi 

Sun 

beid 

Tiger 

krodl 

Tooth 

ahdmu 

Tree 

mranu 

Village 

ndju 

Water 

sridru 

Yam 

gdndikdna 


ajigna 

kudata 

stigna 

16md 

old 

tambd 

mandra 

kardyi 

vongd 

yo 

baru 

amhkd 

abubbo 

vonneman 

t<5golo 

miyyalo 

kinte 

ndyi 

taDgdra 

basi 

wusal 

agasd 

ja 

tute 

arregna 

vuyu 

kina 

ajagna 

anebagna 

gorajang, da 

da 

gane 


<SL 


Gadaba. 

Ytrulcala. 

Chentsu. 

nirri 

kdmmu* 

sing 

kirtydm 

kudara 

ghddd 

deyydn 

vtidu 

ghdr 

vouchani 

yerunbu 

loho 

volld 

yale, yaldku 

pdt 

taradutu 

valuku 

dip, vujjait 

lokko 

munasam 

mdntis 

gusd 

k<5te* 

mdkad 

arke 

tarra 

mdsu 

penamma 

tayi 

red 

konda 

gettu 

parvat 

tumrnd 

vdyi 

mu 

kirigi 

yeyyi 

mussd 

nenimmede 

andu 

ud 

tungol 

ravu, ndvdru 

rayit 

sdl 

rganna, vanna 

tdl 

vusubullu 

nivdle 

kodel, sodail 

roggilu 

dru 

loddi, Jadi 

kungoru 

jegi 

bdt 

bitti 

sonava 

nhn ^ 

artd 

tdlu 

ckamada 

konda 

mdnu 

sarg 

budubu 

tuna ; 

sap 

tsukka 

tsukka* 

bliudakd 

birel 

kellu 

paththar 

singi 

proddu, beruli* 

held 

yekkili 

nalugadee 

bdg 

ginnd 

pallam, pelivelu 

dat 

sunabbo 

chede, marom 

gdta 

yiugoma 

nddu 

gd 

deyvd 

tanni 

pdni 

darupu 

aiuvele 

aaru, sakarkanda 
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Forty 

Fifty 

Hundred 

Of 

To 


Without 


His 

Ours 

Yours 

Theirs 

One 


Three 


Seven 

Eight 

Nine 


aim 

yinu 

ydnju 

toliyadu 

m<5nju 


ndnde 

mmde 

yevdnetarri 


rdndi 

jddekd 

tinigotd 

sdri 

pdnchu 

s<5 

sata 

at a 

nogatta 

dosd 

kdde 

tirisigottd 

chalisigothi 

panch&sd 

soh<5 


gna 

aman 

ani 

ani 

ani 

mdni 

aman 

ani 

granate 

amannate 

ani-nate 

mdni-nate 

aman-nate 

ani-nate 

dboy 

Mgu 

y^gi 

vonji 

mollayi 

kudru 

gu'ji 

tamuji 

tinji 

galiji 

bokodi 

bokodigaliji 

bdgukodi 

bdgukodigaliji 

moiloyikodi 

ti 

ti 

sitholo 
sithoio 
ruhd 
‘ yejja 


naisa 

nd 

tulokku 

tulo 

tulo 

neyam 

pen 

mai 

noinyo 

nenne 

mayind 

niyyind 

mayyind 

vokati* 

rendu* 

mddu* 

ndlugu* 

ayidu* 

dru* 

yddu* 

venimide* 

tom midi* 

padi* 

yiruvai* 

muppai* 

nalabhai 
ydbhai* 
ndru* 
mdyi 
nd 
rdm 
rdm 
bonom 
! vuregusu 


ndnu 
nind 
avanu 
avalu, paidi 
adu 

namu, namburu 
lungalu, avaru 
tili, av^Ilu 

nungudedi, namburudu 

ningadeo, ningadidi 

avanudu, attainudidi 

namburudu 

ningalide, ninebududu 

avanudu 

vondu 

rendu 

niurne 

ndlu 

anju 

aru* 

ydgu, vdgu 
yettu, vattu 
ombadu 
pafctu, pottu 
yiravadu, yirapottu 

muppadu 

nalubadu. ndrarakapottu 
anjarakapottu 

pattu padulu, pottarakapottu 

vakka 

ku* 

nuncbe* 

valla* 

tdte* 

yilladdte 


hame, hami 

tumyi, td, yike 

vu, vamhi * 

mayydta, vd 

vahe, vd 

hame 

te, tumyi 

vamhi 

hamdr 

thdr 

vahdr 

harndr 

thdr 

vahdr 

ydk 

duyi 

tin 

ch£r 

p£nch 

chhd 

sdt 

*4h 

Id, tdtd 
das 

bis. panchgandd 
ScLtgandd ddyicha 
pandrigandd 
poun, dasgandd 
bdrdgandd doyicha 
panch vodi 
vdr 
ku 

singa 

fioyi 

sang 

cavundn&i 
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In 


logo a 

On 

sdndd 

ianka 

Now 

iddali 

nami 

Then 


namdde 

When 

yesekd 

yenga 

To-day 

nenju 

nangadini 

To-morrow 

raai 

biyo 

Yesterday 

... 

amanni 

Here 


tenne 

There 


vcdifce 

Where' 


tdn gd 

Above 


Janka 

Below 

nede 

jdyitd 

Between 

madde 

lanka 

Without, outside 


Yodite 

Within 


aldgna 

Far 

atumand 

sangayi 

Near 


tuya 

Little 

yike 

tdte 

Much 

p4rd dte 

bar! 

How much ? 

mesdni 

difce 

As 



So 


kanindaau 

Thus 

yisingi 

yetfcdna 

How ? 


ydngd 

Why? 

annddeki 

jitasamgnd 

Yes 

Tujje 

jadite, o 6 

No 


jajja 

(Do) not 

kundmd 

tiggo 

And, also 



Or 



This 


ani 


Gadaba. 


r 

fce 

d 

appudu 

yindoyi 

yinchd 

beyyar 

minde 

tenn<5 

tonn<5 

ammand 

tomma 

alom 

vomidi 

valumusd 

vomidi 

suldm 

tantel 

khandiki 

burre 

addkugd 

vottu 

vdkke 

yerdndi 

v<5m 

Ture 

ayide 

tonn6 

Y4re 


Terukala. 


Chentsu, 


kdre, kdku 

paiui* 

yeppudu* 

appudu* 

yeppu<jlu* 

iman 

nes4 

nesu yenDdyi 

yatukire, yinge 

atukire, ange 

yit?, yenge 

men© 

tallen 

nedure 

bele 

vulle 

tura, kitte 
kitta. kittayi 
r4tana 
mettd 
yittana 

ate 

yite 

yate 

yeinmatuku, phaldyd 

amlxS 

yilld 

mauu, yikkara 
num 
taradote 
avanu 


t, gant 

vupardra, vuparot 
yekhdo, yeehini 
tekhan, areghodi 
kekiidn, kekkoneki 
ayije, ajko 
kdyil 

kdyil, porus4 

ihand, yechhini 

unhand, vuha 

kuhand, kaha 

vupdr, vupardt 

tcldt, tdl 

mayidhifc, indyid 

bahar 

bhitar 

dur 

ldg 

rdj. chone 
bhori 

ketta, kettagula 
lakha 

y 4, yumand 
yi, yemune 
kemune 
kissdle 

schchhd, hoyyd 
nahi 

kamuai, k dm nahi 
ke, ye, ye 
nahi 

vahare, vu 
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■3&>t 

ich ? 
at ? 

LO? 

lytbing 
Anybody 
Eat 
Drink 
Sleep 
Wake 
Laugh 
Weep 
Be silent 
Speak 
Come 
Go 

Stand up 
Sit down 
Move, walk 
Kun 
GItq 
Take 
Strike 
Kill 
Bring 
Take away 
Lift up, raise 
Hear 

Understand 

Tell, relate 

Good 

Bad 

Cold 

Hot 

Raw 

Ripe 


j yeriyi 
yestdnju 
; anna 

yestdnju, yimx 

anndtiki 

yestdndte 

tinumu* 

punamu 

dokumu 

ningddabdtnu 

kakkumu 

kinni jdminnti 

katdgekdmu 

ninju 

nalldkanju 

nistdmu 

kukkumu* 

kujindmu 

gydhamu 

siyauinju 

kdvay 

vetamu 

vesdmahudu 

tamu 

ahdnesamallmn 

densumu 

venjdmu 

anupunnenju 

vesdmu 

nekkdnju 

nekkdnju dye 

jillimiuju 

rumtirumain 

eaddde 

mrdnutangi sen- 
! dijaninj u 


ani 

vongd 

vongado 

bote 

yefcagdni, jitagdni 

bote, Mtegdni 

gdba, jombd 

gdba 

dimebd 

dlmeg<5 

magnaba 

kam yite 

kadangdmd 

birddna 

jdyeba 

maba 

dedebd 

goba 

yirba 

nadam 

tilisibba 

yama 

teda 

kiiisibba 

pangayiba 

pdgnd Id yirba 

lanka 

anddngd 

anddngalayi 

appunga 

ampase 

sedele 

soyi yudede 

toggayi 

amegna 

agurunate 


t<5n<5 

bhuldm 

ldyi 

mddisd 

loyisd 

sdm 

yidu 

eyya 

mddukusudukkd 

Iuddd 

borryd 

vayisodukka 

aammeva 

pbinge 

vdyindyare 

tune nd 

vaisd 

vamsu 

dugga 

ehedive 

demd 

buvd 

abboye 

yindre 

sdgusiyyd 

lend 

^dvo 

memyd avure 

tsdnd 

jalem 

nimmakdvd 

tsallari 

gecbem 

brolukd 

mdgegisd, bullo 


adu 

yedu 

yanna, yemmatuku 
yaru 

yemmadaind 
yeduayind 
vunu, kuila 
kudi 

tuggudayi, varugu 
teligayirukku, dindugunduyiru 
sirild, chirike 
aguld, agu 

summa, taummateyiru 
vdtdaula, yesetalla 
vd, yard 
p<5* 

nikkebogu, nindrukonduyiru 

vukkd, vukkdrindiri 

nadd 

Yddu 

id, vanko 

yakd, ydnkemdte 

mottu 

kolusu, kollu 
yittikondu 

yittikondupd, yakkondupdmu 

yedudu 

keru, kdtu 

telentsu 

sonnu 

nalla 

ketta, kettasu 
musuou 
vuduku* 
pasuru 

mdgisu, pandisu 


vahe, ke 
kabd 

ki, kochcher 
ke, vuhe 
kick*., jebaive 
kevu, jehaive 
kkd. khayye 
pi, piyer" 

Bui, sutiydr 
jaglerd, jdgalerabd 
bds 

kand, kandiyar 

ttsuperaho, tsupparo 

kathhdkd, kathlid 

asibo, asili 

jdyivi, jd 

thd ddbo 

bos 

tsd 

bdg . 

ue diyo 

niyyd, niyd 

mdr, maryd 

marepheld, morevaleyd 

dne, diya 

nikejd, niyd 

tdl 

sun 

mdlum 

ko 

achhdye, bbdld 
kbardb 
sittald 
jdru, tapta 
kancbd, kdcbotd 

mugild pakkd 
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ABORIGINES OF THE NILGIRIS. 



ABORIGINES OF THE NILGIRIS, WITH REMARKS 
ON THEIR AFFINITIES. 


In the autumn of last year I forwarded to the Society a 
series of Nilgirian vocabularies. This paper was printed soon 
alter in the Journal, but without the accompanying prefatory 
remarks, which seem to have been accidentally mislaid and 
omitted. 

I now forward some corrections and additions to that paper, 
and shall take the opportunity to mention what, in substance,’ 
those prefatory remarks contained. 

Ihe Nilgirian vocabularies were prepared for mo by the 
German missionaries at Kaity, particularly Mr. Metz, and 
were then examined and approved by the venerable Schmid, 
who is now residing at Utakamund, and who added some 
remarks, partly referring to his own valuable labours in Indian 
Ethnology, and partly consisting of corrections of my Ceylonese 
series of vocables. The latter are appended to the present 
paper. 

When the Nilgirian vocabularies reached me, I immediately 
perceived that the verbs were not uniformly given in the 
imperative mood as required; and I therefore wrote again to 
Utakamund desiring that this anomaly might be rectified, and 
also supplying some further forms, the filling up of which 
might furnish me with somo few essentials of the grammar of 
the tongues in question. 

The subjoined paper exhibits the result, and from it and 
from some further remarks furnished by Mr. Metz and others 
l derive the following particulars relative to the people, and to 
the grammar and affinities of their speech. 

The form and countenance of the Nilgirians, and especially 
of the Todas, have now been spoken of for years as though 
these people differed essentially in type from the neighbouring 
races, and had nothing ot the Tartar in their appearance. The 
like has been said also of the Hb or Lerka of Singhbhum. I 
have always been inclined to doubt both these assertions, and 
I have lately had opportunity to confirm my doubt. My 
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Siend Sir J. Colvile, our Society’s able President, having lately 
visited the Nilgiris, I requested his attention to the poiut, 
desiring him to procure me, if he could, some skulls ^ and 
photographic portraits. Of the latter he obtained for mo two, 
which are herewith transmitted, and which Sir James sent me 
with the following remarks:—“ I am not much versed in 
these matters, and I confess I was at first insensible (like 
others) of the Tartaric traits you speak of, the Roman noso 
and long beard of the Tod&s more especially making me fancy 
there was something Semitic in their lineage. But when I 
showed the passage in your letter to Dr. M'Cosh, lie said you 
were right, and that, in spite of the high nose, there were 
strong Tartaric marks, particularly in the women. The 
Badagas, who are considered to he of as old date in the hills 
as the Todas, have a very uniform cast of countenance, not" 
easily distinguishable from the ordinary inhabitants of the 
plains below the hills.” These last are of course Dravidian or 
Tamulian, and the comparison drawn is therefore instructive, 
and doubly so when we advert to the indubitable evidence of 
language, which leaves no doubt as to the common origin of 
the highland and lowland, the uncultivated and the cultivated, 
races of Southern India, as we shall presently see. 

Upon the origin and affinity of the highlanders Sir James 
observes, “People who know a good deal of the Todas say, 
that wherever they may have originally come from, they have 
less claim to be considered aborigines of these hills than the 
Kotas, not more than the Badagas, and are thought not to date 
higher than some four hundred years in their present abode.” 
Mr. Metz, the resident missionary, who furnished the vocabu¬ 
laries, observes on this head, “The Kotas have so much inter¬ 
course with the Badagas that they are often not conscious 
whether they speak Badaga or their own language. Their 
original home was Kollimale, a mountainous tract in Mysore. 
The Kotas understand the Todas perfectly when they speak 
in the Toda tongue, but answer them ahvays in the Kota 
dialect, which the Todas perfectly understand.” 

* Neither Sir James nor any of the other parties I applied to could obtain for 
me any skulls. 
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A Toda tradition states that the Todas, Kotas, and Kurumbas 
had lived a long time together on the hills before the Badagas 
came. I know places on the hills where formerly Kurumba 
villages existed, but where none are now found. It is well 
known that the Kurumbas were driven down from the health¬ 
ful summit to the malarious slopes of the hills, and I liavo 
strong reasons for believing that the cromlechs and cairns of 
the hills were made by the ancestors of the Kurumbas, and 
not by those of the Todas, as is generally supposed by 
Europeans/* In entire conformity with those views of the 
aspect and origin of the Nilgirians is the evidence of language, 
which palpably demonstrates the relationship of the highland 
races to the lowland races around them. The amply-experi¬ 
enced and well-informed Schmid has no doubt of that relation¬ 
ship, which indeed he who runs may read on the face of the 
vocabularies formerly and now submitted/' And it is well 
deserving of note that whilst that vocabular evidence bears 


equally upon the question of the affinity of the cultivated 
tribes around the Nilgiris, this latter affinity is now maintained 
as an unquestionable fact by the united voices of Ellis, 
Campbell, Westergaard, Schmid, Elliot—in short, of all the 
highest authorities. 

We may thus perceive the value of the evidence in question 
with reference to the uncultivated tribes, as to whoso affinity 
to each other and to the cultivated tribes Mr. Metz writes 
thus, “When I came up to the hills, the Badagas told me 
that the language I used, which was Canarese, was the 
Kurumba language/* This reminds us of what we are told 
by another of that valuable class of ethnological pioneers, the 
missionaries, who reports that “ Speaking Tamulian of the 
extreme south, he was understood by the Gonds beyond the 
Nerbudda.” Nor can one fail to remark how this latter observa¬ 
tion points to the great fact that Turanian affinities are not to be 
circumscribed by the Deccan, nor by the Deccan and Central 
India, nor, I may here add, by the whole continent of India, but 
spread beyond it into Indo-China, Himalaya, and the northern 
regions beyond Himalaya, irrespectively of any of those 


* See the Tamulian proper, the Ceylonese and the Nilgiriau proper. 
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aborigines of the Nl lgiris. 

'^s^cially marked barriers and lines of separation which Logan 
and Midler have attempted to establish—the former, on 
physical and lingual, grounds; the latter, on lingual only. 
My own conviction is, that we find everywhere throughout the 
regions now tenanted by the progeny of 1 ar a large range of 
variation, physical and lingual, but one not inconsistent with 
essential unity of type, though the unity is liable, nay, almost 
certain to be overlooked, whether our point of view be 
anatomical, physiological, or philological, unless we carefully 
eschew confined observation such as misled Captain Harkness 
about the appearance of the Todas, and not less Captain 
Tickell about the appearance of the Ho. I have adverted to 
Harkness’ mistake above. I will now add a lew words as to 
iny brother-in-law Tickell’s. Last season Captain Ogilvie, 
Tickell’s successor, in the charge of that very district wherein 
tho latter studied the H6 physical and lingual characteristics, 
came to Darjiling. I questioned him regarding the alleged 
fairness and beauty of the H6, aud well knowing that, without 
samples before him, Captain Ogilvie must be unable to give a 
dofinite answer, produced, from among the many always here, 
four no doubt unusually fair, well-made, and well-featured 
IJ'raow and Mi'inrfa men, but still all in the service of one 
gentleman, and I then interrogated him. Captain Ogilvie’s 
answer was distinct, that the men before him were nearly 
or quite as fair and handsome as the Ho of Singhbhuin, and 
not either in feature or in form essentially distinguishable 
from the 116, whose lingual characteristics, again, we now 
know, are so far from being peculiar that they are completely 
shared by the wide-spread tribe of Sontal, and almost as 
completely by the MiWa, Bhiimij, Union, Male, and Gond, 
not to speak of other and remoter tribes of Himalaya and 
Indo-China having the widely diffused pronomenalised verb 
type of the Turanian tongues* Not that I would lay the 
same stress upon these nicer characteristics of language, as 

# Vi z the Ntfga, Dhim£lt, H;lyu, Kuswrfr, Bdti t, Kinloti, Ltnrtm, Chepring, 
Kusunda, and Bhrdmu, of all which l hope soon to Bpeak. All theae tongue#, of 
which the drat is Indo-Chinese and the rest are Himalayan, belong tp the pro- 
nominaliaed claes. 
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at present to be so much the fashion in high quarters. 
But, on the contrary, I would choose, as a Turanian philologist, 
to rely rather upon extent than depth of observation, still 
remembering that by far the greatest number of Turanian 
tribes are not merely unlettered, but too many of them also, 
for ages past, broken and dispersed, barbarously ignorant and 
miserably segregated, like the Nilgirians. 

The niceties of such men’s languages can never be accurately 
reached by us, unless we would devote a whole life to the 
research; and, moreover, these niceties are certain to exhibit 
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a great many anomalies, and to be now present, now absent, 
under circumstances which, whether the absence were origi¬ 
nally caused by impatient rejection, by casual non-development, 
or by spontaneous or factitious decomposition, must detract 
greatly from the value and certainty of any inferences founded 
thereon; whilst in regard to the more civilised tribes, we 
often positively know and may always prudently suspect that 
their lingual refinements, when they differ from those of the 
ruder tribes, are so far from being special illustrations of the 
true norma, loquendi of the Tartars that they are exotic and 
borrowed traits. From this digression (which has reference to 
Muller’s remarks on the relative value of vocabular and gram¬ 
matical evidence) I return to my subject by giving the 
following observation of Mr. Metz upon the affinity of the 
several Nilgirian tongues now before us, merely premising 
upon the interesting subject of the character aud habits of 
these tribes what Sir James Colvile in his recent visit heard 
and observed. " They are idle, dirty, intemperate, and un¬ 
chaste. Polyandry lias always existed among them, and their 
women are now addicted to general prostitution with men of 
other races, so that they must soon die out ; and, in fact, I 
think the population is scantier than it was when I was last 
here, though so few years back.” Upon this I may remark 
that the traits observed in the Nilgiris are thoroughly Tartar, 
and as such are widely prevalent in the Himalaya and Tibet. 
Even the civilised tribe of the Newars, who, by the way, have 


a recorded tradition uniting them with the Malabar N airs—a 
name identical, they say, with Neyar or Newar (y and w 
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regardless of female chastity, whilst the J ibetans were, and 


are notoriously both. 

Mr. Metz, ou the subject of the dialectic differences of the 
Hilgirian tongues, observes:— 

«' The differences of the several languages of the hill tribes 
consist, not so much in idiom as in mere pronunciation. Hut 
that is so great that the same or nearly the same word in the 
mouth of a Toda, with his pectoral pronunciation, can scarcely 
be recognised as the same in the mouth of a Kota, with his 
dental pronunciation. Tire Badaga and Kuramba dialects are 
midway between the former two with regard to pronunciation, 
only the Badaga is a little more guttural than the Kurumba. 

“ There is some difference even in the speech ot the several 
branches, or remotely located groups, of any one tribe. 1*or 
instance, those of the Badaga tribe who, like the Kangaru or 
LingaiLs, emigrated from Targuru and came to the hills at a 
later period than the othere, speak a purer Canarese than the 
common Badagas. Bo also the Todas among themselves have 
differences of pronunciation according to the different districts 
they inhabit; for instance, some pronounce the s quite pure, 
others like z, and others again like the English th. And in 
like manner the Kurumbas round the slopes of the hills have 
so many little variations in their -speech according to the 
situation of their villages (Motta) ou the south, east, or west 
side of the hills, that it is difficult to say what the real 
Kurumba tongue is. In Malli, the chief Kurumba place on 
the south slope, the language is much mixed with Tamil. ’ 

I will now conclude with a few remarks on the grammatical 
traits exhibited by the subjoined papers. 


Phonology. 

As much as is forthcoming on this head has been expressed 
in the vocabular part of this paper and the remarks appended 
to it. It may be advisable, however, to repeat here that the 
presence of the English th, and its frequent substitution for 
s and z, and the equivalence of the two latter, are so lar from 
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being exclusively Toda, as Schmid supposed, that they are com¬ 
mon in Indo-China, Himalaya, and Tibet. Tibetan abounds 
in sibilants, having, besides the s, ch series, an equivalent z, 
zy, dz series. The former is possibly borrowed. At all 
events, z, zy, dz, and ts, tch are very much commoner in use 
than the Arian s, ch, series. The second z, represented by 
me by zy, and equal to the French j in jeu, is the same with 
the Tamil zh of Ellis and Elliot. It is a very prevalent sound, 
and equally prevalent is the French u, or ett in jeu aforesaid* 
Neither is ever heard from an Arian month; but the Hima- 
layans most infected with Arian ways and habits are now 
gradually substituting Arian j for their own z, and Arian u for 
their own eu. 1) is also taking the place of their hard and 
aspirated z (dz and zh), and thus the Tibetan word zln-ka-lscA 
and Newari Zlii-kh&-ehh<$n,* the name of the capital of Tsang, 
has become Digarchd with those who uso the popular and 
spreading Khas language, which language we hereby perceive 
also preferring sonants to surds (g for k), whereas the written 
Tibetan and Newari, like the Tamil and Toda, having a pre¬ 
ference for surds. 

hut Tibetan is spoken with all the variety of hard and soft 
pronunciation noticed by Mr. Metz as characterising spoken 
Toda and indeed the whole of the Nilgiri dialects; and as 
there are few things more normally Turanian than the wide 
extent of legitimate, habitual commutability between the con¬ 
sonants and between the vowels also of the languages of the 
family, so I consider that to lay so much stress as is often 


* The etymology of this word is cnriouB and important with reference to tlie 
evident identity of the term Tibetan. And it is hardly too much to say that the 
family identity of the two tongues (Newdri and Tibetan) might be rested on it. 

It means in Newdri “the four-housed,” zhi or zyi being four, kbd the generic 
sign for houses, and chh4n being house. De Korbs has said nothing about that 
most fundamental sign of the Turduiau tongues, the generic or segregative signs ; 
but I have good reason to assume that this is one of the several serious defects of 
his grammar, and that Tibetan lid is = Newdri khd, as zhi = zhi, and ts<5n ~ chdn, 
though kbyim bo now the commoner form of the word in written Tibetan. 
Zhi-khd-chhdn or ZhI-ka-tsbn Turanice as Digarchdn Arianice, is the name of the 
capital of Tsdng—why styled “the four-housed” I cannot learn. But three such 
elements, composing one word identical in form and in sense iu two separate 
languages, involve the family oneness of these languages. 
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^ v^>flone on merely phonetic peculiarities is a great mistake on the 
part of Turanian ethnologists, and one apt to lead them much 
astray when in search of ethnic affinities. For example, the 
Myarnma is questionless one language, notwithstanding that its 
phonetic peculiarities in Ava and in Arrakan are very marked; 
and a particular friend of mine, who is “genuinely Saxon, by 
the soul of Hengist,” can by no means deal fairly by r, sh, or 
tli, but calls hash has; shoes, soes or toes or thoes; brilliant, 
bwillianb; there, dere; thought, tought, &c * A Londoner is 
not less Saxon, surely, because he is wont to “ wow that weal, 
wine, and wiuegar are wery good wittals.” 


Article. 


Mr. Metz says there is none whatever, but I feel pretty sure 
that the usual equivalents are recognised, viz., the numeral one, 
or the indefinite pronoun some , any , in lieu of the indefinite 
article; and the demonstratives in lieu of the definite, as also 
the segregatives van, val, and du, or an, al, and ad, for the three 
genders, or al and pd for the major of gender, used as suffixes, 
and widely applicable to nouns (qualitives) — less widely and 
uniformly to verbs. We should always remember that the 
so-called segregatives or generic signs are essentially articles, 
definite or indefinite according to the context. 


Adjectives. 


All qualitives which seem to embrace, a : usual, the nominal 
(genitive), pronominal, participial, numeral, and adjectival, 
appear to he used both substantially and adjectivally, and, 
when employed in the former way, to add to their crude, as a 
suffix, the appropriate generic sign, which, in the case of the 
participle, gives it a relative sense or an agentive, just as in 
English, the or a striker , or the or a striking person (or thing), 
and the or a hard thing , are equivalent respectively to the 
person who strikes and the thing which is hard. But the latter 
form of speech is quite Anti-Turanian. 

* “ Three fresh fishes in the dishes ” is, in the mouth of the same friend, 
41 Tree fes flsea in the dised.” 
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Qualitives are always prefixed when not used affirmatively 
or substantivally. If placed after the 1101m they become 
affirmative, including in their sense the substantive verb. Man 
(is) mortal. That (is) mine . This the, striker this is tin person 
who strikes * lie (is) loving one or lover = one who loves. That 
one (is) the black ~ that is the black one. Give me the black -= 
the black being or thing —a difference which must be expressed, 
and with tho sign of gender, too (an, al), in the former event. 
This person two person — this one is the seco?id person (rend-al)/f* 
&c. Gender is fully marked in qualitives by the use of the 
suffixes van, val, du, or an, al, ad = hie, hiec, hoe. But these 
forms are very imperfectly reproduced in the verb, indeed can 
hardly be traced except in Badaga and Kurumba, where the 
following is unmistakable evidence of them. 


English. 
He strikes 
She strikes 
It strikes 


Badaga. 

Hui-d-an 

Hui-d-al 

Hui-d-ad 


Kurumba. 

Hui-t-an 

Huiyu-t-al 

Huiyu-t-ad 


Tlie major and minor of gender in beings, not things, seem to 
be denoted by al and pe suffixes—words having still the inde¬ 
pendent signification of man and woman. In Toda, moreover, 
adum marks the common gender as a separate pronoun, and 
tan + as a conjunct prefix. I am not sure as to the major and 
minor of gender, because the verb does not exhibit them in 
the peculiar manner of the cultivated Dravidian tongues or 
otherwise. 


* In Newdri it would bo, ti-hma ddya-htna, which is in eveiy particular of 
idiom Dtavidian, lima being fcbe van or dl suffix of the above tongues, and its 
affixing to the verbal form rendering that a relative participle. 

f Here final al in not the contracted signof the feminine suffix aval, but is the 
name for man used as a suffix. 

X The prefix ta, with or without the nasalisation tan, tang, and with or without 
the causulate equivalent ka vel ga, is widely prevalent to the north and south, as 
I have noticed in a recent paper; and so also the other equivalent a vel e, witness 
ta-pe, ka-pa, ta-ga-pa-n, a-pa-e*ri, g-ri, ta-g-ri, tan-d-ri, a*yi, ta-yi, tan-g-yo, for 
man and woman in Oyarung, Kassia, Kirriuti, Bddd, Kdcch, Tamil, Lepcho, l/raou, 
&c. Those who deny family connection between the Himalayan and Dra vidian 
tongues are requested to pause over ta-g-ri (Lepcha), and tan-d-ri (Telugtt), for 
man, and u-yi vel ta-ye, in both tongues, for woman—roots, ri and yi, vel i. 


ABORIGINES OF THE NILGIRIS. 

Noun. 

The papers furnish no sample of declension, but it may be 
safely inferred that it is simply postpositional with cases ad 
libitum, or none at all, according to the view taken of declension. 
Gender is marked either by separate words, such as man , 
'woman; cocJc,hen; or by sexual prefixes like our lie-goat and 
she,-goat; or, lastly, the generic word bears also a male or 
female sense, when the feminine or masculine gender, as the 
case may be, is distinguished by the fitting sign prefixed. So 
Burmese sa means child and boy , and mf-sa, or female child , 
means girl* I know not whether the suffixes van, val, and du, 
or al and pd (pen, pern—the latter equal major of gender), are 
added to substantives as well as to qualitives, but I think 
not. Instances occur in Telegu, but not generally in the 
Dravidian tongues, nor in the northern. 

The major and minor of gender (quasi, hie et hmc facilis; 
hoc, facile) are common in the Himalaya, Indo-China, and 
Tibet, hut I have nowhere in the north found the fully- 
developed masculine, feminine, and neuter of the south. 

In regard to number, the Nilgirian nouns are very defective, 
having no distinct and uniformly employed dual or plural 
inflexion or sign. But they seem to follow the cultivated 
Dravidian in so far as having no dual, but having the double, 
or exclusive and inclusive, plural at least in the separate 
pronouns and in the personal endings of the verb. Irula has 
not even the latter. In the Himalayan tongues it is often 
difficult to make out disjunct dual and plural forms of the 
substantive, even when the distinct and conjunct pronouns 
exhibit an exclusive and inclusive form both of the dual and of 
the plural of the first person, with correspondent verb forms as 
is the case in the Kiranti language. The source of the defective 
plural sign of nouns is to be sought in the fact that Turanian 
vocables generally, in their crude state, bear the largest and 
specific or generic meaning—a peculiarity well exemplified by 
the English word sheep. In the Nilgiri tongues neuter nouns 

* The mi ia often suffixed. Thus ta and ta*wa, a child, is tu-mi, a girl, in 
Hrtyu and Kirrfuti. 
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,ya lack, says Mr. Metz, a plural form. So also in New&ri, 
which further agrees with the Dra vidian tongues in annexing 
the generic signs to all qualitives, whereas the Himalayan 
tongues, even those of the pronomenalised type, often omit the 
sign with pronouns and participles, though they annex it to 
other qualitives. Masculine nouns form it occasionally by 
changing final n into r in Toda (kullan, a thief; kullar, thieves), 
or by adding the plural sign kal vel gal in Badaga and Irula. 


Pronouns. 

Pronouns and pronominal forms are greatly developed in the 
Mlgirian languages,* as in all the Turanian tongues, reminding 
us, when viewed in connection with the paucity of true con- 
jttgafcional forms, of the fine remark that “ rude people think 
much more of the actors than of the action.” We have in the 
Nilgiris, 1st, personal and possessive forms; 2d, among the 
former forms excluding and including the person addressed 
(wo—not you, and we— including you ); 3d, among the latter, 
or possessives, two complete series, according as the pronouns 
arc used conjunctively or disjunctively. I have given all these; 
and their forms, changes of form and uses, would alone suffice 
to prove the perfect identity of the Nilgirian tongues with 
those of the cultivated Dravidian class. The conjunct pro¬ 
nouns are prefixed to nouns, suffixed to verbs. But those 
which denote genders (proper to the third person only) are 
generally used suffixually with all qualitive iiouns, which thus 
pass from the adjectival to the substantival category. This 
latter peculiarity is common to the Himalaya and Tibet, and is 
found even among the non-pronoun enalised tongues, such as 
written Tibetan and Newari,f and likewise among the Indo- 

* Kirrfnti, Vrtyu, &c., of Himalaya, show a wonderful agreement with what 
Muller calls the Mftnda class of languages in Central India, In all these tongues 
alike not only the agents (singular, dual, and plural, and inclusive and exclusive 
of the two latter), but the objects, are welded into the verb, thus showing the 
maximum of pronomenalisation, whereas the action is nearly smothered by the 
actors, who, moreover, all reappear in the participial forms. 

+ (■&■, Sinya-Uma, the wooden one (an idol), nominal (sin as wood, ya = geni¬ 
tive) ; u-btna, the tbat-pronominal ; chha-hma, the oue*numeral ; dd-brua, the 
Striker, participial; hydka-hma, the black-adjectival. 
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inese tongues, whose wong, pong is clearly the Dravidian 
van. The former also is found in the Himalaya, but, of course, 
among the pronomenalised languages only. But among them 
we have samples of the conjunct pronoun being used prefixually* 
with nouns, and sullixually with verbs, as in the Dravidian 
tongues,* and others of the use of both suflixually, as in tho 
West Altaic and Ugrofinnic groups of languages.* Separate 


* Two forma :— 


Hdyu 

Kirdnti 

Bdh'rng 

Kirdnti 

lloutdwa 

K us war 


f am-pa 

ang-upa ( 

My ) 

) um-pa 

ung-upa J 

Thy } 

1 His \ 

i wa > 

/ > -pa 

wathiiu- a 

[n \ 1 
( a* pa 

pa 

» 

i My } 
Thy \ 

j i-po t 

r a-po 


1 Hi* ) 

( ung-pa 

it 

My 

! Thy > 

] aru-pa 

ii 

(eu-pa 

»» ' 

Ilia J 

/ baba-im 

ii 

My j 

I baba-ir 

” < 

Thy 

baba-ik 

t* 

l H “ ) 


father 

father 

father 

father 


’ To'-p-mum 
k To’-p-num 


Vro-.p-t.um or) 

To -p-um ) 

i Tip-t-ong ( 
• Tip-t-d < 

1 ) 

Thou > 

i Tip-t-d / 

Ho ) 

Mo-v-hug ( 

l 1 

• Td md-v-ti • 

Thou \ 

(Md-v-eti ( 
/ Thatha-im- < 

1 He ) 

f ) 

1 ik-an 
j Thatha-ir* j 

l 1 

j ik-an ) 

I Thatha-ik- 

| Thou / 

[ an 

1 He J 


struck me. 
struck thee. 


struck. 


struck. 


struck. 


Remarks. —The Hdyu conjunct pronoun (see first form) is falling out of use. 
Form second gives the full possessive before u-pa used for father, though it be 
literally a father, any father, his father, pater illius vel istius vel ejnsvel cujusvia 
printer me et to. The verb is given in the objective or agento-ohjective form — 
the passive, the active voice no longer showing clearly the pronomenalis.ition. 
There is now used instead of thie form, and perhaps ever was (it is a question of 
decomposition versus non-development), in the actiiys voice the form seen in the 
sequel in khwa-chamwi, I, thou, he, feed (self). Here it would be to -p-mnini, 
or top-t-ummi (p = Bontdwa v, being the transitive sign, iterated or not, in the 
form of t), I, thou, he, struck. In Brihing also, which has a clear discrimination 
of time into present cum future and past, tho former is ti-b-fi, ti-b-i, ti-b-d, I, 
thou, he, strike or will strike. In these samples we see again the transitive sign 
b=rp = v, aud this sign discriminated clearly from the temporal sign or t. The 
manner in which pd becomes p<5 in the Bdliing noun (pd, my father ; p6 — pa*u, 
anybody’s father) is most suggestive, and should warn us against laying such 
undue stress on the position (prefix or postfix) of the conjunct pronouns. 
Frequently both are used, tho former being in the full separate form and the 


f Tho following is a bettor illustration:— 

wft dodo ^ I tlb*u a tib*WA» ^ 

i po r o t my, tby, his. uncle. tib-i > I, thou, he, strikes. 

ii popo j I tib-a ) 

Tho change of (dnto 6 (a-pa, i-po) is confined to tho words father and mother the words for 
uncle jvnd aunt, which aro mere iteratives (po-po, mo-mo), adhere to tho latter form, which is 
very interesting as a sample of suffix pronouns coinciding with tho verb form tib-u, pu-u-po; 
vapulo, ego pat or ejus, a crude pronoun (or noun), is substantival or adjectival according toils 
use ; thus, in Newari, ji is 1 or my, ji kai ** my hand. 
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■words, meaning two and all, can be added to pronouns and to 
nouns, to form duals and plurals, and are often added to a true 
inflective plural pronoun to mark that distinction; thus, nam 
namella = we all, plural; nam rendalu = we two, dual. 


• we, 


Sometimes the pronominal inflexion is repeated, as in emcllam, 
we (or we all ); niv ellam, ye avar elhtm, they, ol .! oda. 


Verb. 

The verbal forms of the Nilgiri tongues clearly place them in 
the same category with the cultivated Dravidian; that is, the 
pronomenalised class. But, whether from non-development or 
from decomposition, the pronomenalisation is very imperfect 
on the whole. Nor is it easy to discern in the one or other 
group of these southern tongues those generic and temporal 
signs which are still so palpably traceable as a distinct element 
of the northern tongue verbs. All of the pronomenalised class, 
and some that can hardly be ranged in that class, in tin 
Himalaya, as in Altaic and Ugrofinnic, have the verbal root or 
imperative followed by the transitive or intransitive (often 
with many subdivisions) sign, and that, again, in the pronome¬ 
nalised class, by the personal ending, which, too, is sometimes 
ageutive, sometimes objective (equivalent to active and passive 
voice respectively), and sometimes both, in which case the 
agentive form always follows the other and makes the ending. 
But, even in the northern tongues, the transitive or intransitive 

latter in tlie contracted, as in the Altaic tongues, and not less in Sun iU and Ho, 
and indeed in all. Thus, in Ivuswar, my father iB baba-ini, or rnahaua baba-mi 
(nalia, eon, wa-ha-na, the genitive). Kuswar beautifully demonstrates the 
character of the infixed pronoun as a mark of the transitive verb, and it will be 
seen that this language inverts the order of the agentivo and objective, and 
adds a common termination or an. The neuter verb, of course, omits the 
transitive sign, nnd runs thus : walg-cn-im, vvalg-en-ir, walg-en, I, thou, lie, fell. 
En is possibly the participial particle. But it is more probably the neuter sign 
for the causal = transitive, whilst it resumes the transitive sign “ ik," drops the 
neuter sign “ en,” thus, walg-im-ik-an, I cause to fall. In topmun, tiptong, and 
thatbnimi kap, the U vel di root of Chinese, Howifri, Sontdl, Ac., is palpably 
traceable, despite its own modifications (to, ti, tha) and its numerous accessories 
all, as usual, suffixed with the single and most interesting exception of the second 
person in Bontdwa, where ta-mo-vu shows ta prefixed, mo-v-uug, ta-ino-vu, 
mcKV-eD, mo being the root. 
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jign is constantly confounded with tlie temporal sign, whit 
the personal endings likewise sometimes exhibit as much irre¬ 
gularity and defectiveness as they do in the Kilgirian verbs. 
Nevertheless, judging by analogy, and resting on the wonderful 
similarity of genius and character pervading all the languages 
of the sons of Tur, I should not hesitate to say that the culti¬ 
vated Dravidian and the Nilgirian tongues are framed on the 
same model as that above described as belonging to the 
northern, and that the samples above cited from Eadaga and 
Kurnmba are palpable proofs of it, notwithstanding the silence 
of all Dravidian grammarians touching the generic or class sign 
(transitive, intransitive, &c.) of their verbs. For example 
[ have no doubt whatever about 


Badaga hui-d-an ) j struck / hhn ) 

Ku rumba huiyu-t-an j ; 

Kurumba inad-id-en I made (it) 

May bo analysed precisely as are— 

Turkic sover-d-im 

Hungarian var-t-ain 

Kirftnti (BMiing) tip-t-ong 
HAyu top-t-ura 

* hA-t-um 
tha-tha-im- 
ik-an 


HAyu 
Kuswar 


\ A ctive yoice. 

I loved (him) 

I waited for (him) 1 
I struck (him) / 

struck him ( Active and 

gave him j Passive voice. 

II struck (him) Active. 


and numberless others of which I shall have, ere long, to speak 
in full. That is to say, I hold it for certain that all these 
verbal forms consist of, iat, the root or crude; 2d, the transi¬ 
tive and preterite sign; 3d, the personal ending; and that, 
moreover, the second of these elements may, in every case, be 


* Udtum is active and passive in Hdyu, anti is regularly derived from the im¬ 
perative transitive Ea-t-O, give to bira or give it. which is common to Kh&mti and 
Hrtyu ; and this leads mo to add that the so-called monosyllabic tongues, like the 
simplest Hirmllayan ones, and the Tibetan and Burmese, exhibit in their impera¬ 
tives the compound atructuro instanced in lutto, e.cf., shat shod ~ kill, i.e., kill 
him or it, in Lepcha and Burmese, where final t vel d is the well-known objective 
pronoun seen in all the above samples taken from the highest-structured class. 
Newilu has slidta for the preterite socoud and third persons active and for all 
persons passive; expressly because the “ t” denotes the object or transit! veness 
of the action. So also lhiyu has si-fc- in tho same seme, and si (ah) to in its 
imperative, which is modified by an enunciative sibilant, but shows the trausi- 
t.ive “ t ” as before. 


UWlSTfty. 
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dved into the third pronoun, current or obsolete, and used 
objectively. Kuswar baba-ik » his father , compared with tha- 
tha-ik = strike ( i.e ., him, the object), settles the last point even 
more clearly than Samoiede lata-da = his stick, and Magyar 
Cicero-t = Ciceronem* 

Having mentioned the wonderful analogy of these tongues, 
I will give a telling instance. In the Hayu language of the 
Central Himalaya and in the Mantehu we have khwachanibi 
or khwachammi = I feed, that is to say, feed myself; for khwd, 
vel kh6a is the root, cha the reflex sign, and mbi vel mini the 
personal ending, and one, too, that in both tongues is invariable, 
though Hayu appears sometimes to drop the iteration in the 
second and third persons, khwachammi, khwd-chd-m, khwa- 
cha-m, /, thou, he, feed (self). How, that root, reflex sign, and 
personal ending should thus eoncur to absolute identity, and 
that sense also should be as identical as form in two uncon¬ 
nected languages, is simply impossible. It follows, therefore, 
that we have people of the Mantehu race forthcoming now in 
the Central Himalaya close on the verge of the plains ! And, 
again, what shall we say to such grammatical coincidences as— 

Tutki baba-ira = my father, sever-im ~ I love. 

Kuswar baba-im ** my father, saken-im « I can. 


The answer is clear, that we have people of the Turkic stem 
also in the Central Himalaya, close to the verge of the plains 
of India. Nor need we doubt that such is the case in regard 
both to the Mantelniric and Turkic relations of the Ilimdlayans, 
though the precise degree of such family connections can hardly 
become demonstrable until we have (what is now, alas ! wholly 
wanting) a just definition of the Turanian family, and of its 
several sub-families, to test our Himalayan analogies by. The 
Mantchuric and Mongolic groups of tongues were long alleged 
to show no sign of pronomenalisation. It is now known that 
that was a mistake. 

Other still maintained distinctions will, I anticipate, dis¬ 
appear before the light of fuller knowledge, when it will 
plainly appear that not mere and recent neighbours, such as 


Miiller apud Bunsen, I. 319 . 
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c alleged to bo the Tibetans proper of our clay (Bodpas) or 
they arid the Ugrians, formed the Turanian element of Indian 
population, from the Himalaya to the Carnatic, but successive 
swarms from the one and same great northern hive—whether 
Turkic, Mongolia Mantehuric, Ugric* or these and others— 
wo 10 passed into Indo-China as well as India, and directly into 
the latter, as well as through the former into the latter, by 
all the hundred gates of the Himalaya and its southern'oft- 
shoots. Simple as the Mongolic and Mantehuric lan-ua-es 
are wont to he called, they seem to me to possess entirely 
the essential Turanian characteristics; that is, in like manner 
ns they have endless noun-relational marks without any dis¬ 
tinct declension, so they have a rich variety of sorts of verb 
(but all redueeable into the two great classes of action, or that 
of things and that of beings, equal neuter and transitive\ 
and this peculiar richness united witli great poverty of voice' 
mood, and tense, whilst the participles partake fully of this 
character of the noun and of the verb; that is, they are poor on 
one side but luxuriant on the other, and throughout the whole 
Turanian area perform thewery same function or that of con- 
tmnatives, being employed to supply the place of conjunctions 
and conjunctive (relative) pronouns. 

The Central Himalayan languages, hut perhaps more espe¬ 
cially those of the pronomenatised type, all present these 
characteristics with perfect general fidelity and with some 
instances of minute accord, besides those cited above, anion- 
which may he mentioned the hyper-luxuriant participial’ growth 
of Kiianti and of Mantchu, both of which have ton or rather 
eleven forms of the gerund, and these obtained by the very 
same grammatical expedient! J 

There is another very noticeable peculiarity common to the 
Himalayan and iS’ilgman tongues, which is the emphatic dis¬ 
tinction of the fust person in conjugation, thus, piuthtstini, 
Toda, / strike, stands apart from puithtsti, thou, he, she, or it 
strikes, which are all the same. So Me war i lias daya in the 
present and dayu in the past for I strike, I struck, as opposed 

* J \ re not U * ric - 0i K hur > or Jg'"-, the entnef and would not tin- identical name 


_ w ' . -twu.u m-i, me luenucai name 

, „ . comn ;°» characteristics (pronomenalised) of the tongues go far to identify 
the Ugrians with the E, Turks 1 ^ 
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w the common terminations yu and la respectively for all 
striking present and past of every other kind save by the first 
person, da-yu, da-la, any body or thing save- me strike* or struck. 
Hence these forms are used to constitute the passive, as in Jita 

. « 1 "1 • _ '! , . - t AT t It A 


dala of the sequel Again, the hardening or doubling of the 


sign consonant of the intransitive verb in order to make it 
transitive, a principle supposed to be so peculiarly Dravidian, 
is quite familiar to the Hiiyu and Kiranti tongues. And again, 
the Bailing dialect of Kiranti is fully characterised by that 
indiscriminate use of the transitive and neuter signs for whim, 
the Tamil language is so remarkable. Another common 
characteristic of the Dravidian and Himalayan tongues is the 
double causal, e.g., bokko = get up; pokko = cause to get up; 
pon^pato - cause to cause to get uj }— in Balling. Dun - become ; 
thun = to came to become; thumpingko « cause to cause to become 


—in Vayu. „ , _ ., 

Another common and radical feature of the Dravidian and 
Himalayan tongues is the amorphous character of their vocables, 
which become distinct parts of speech, as noun or verb, by the 
suffixing of appropriate particles. Thus kan, the eye , and to see ; 
so neu, goodness, to be good, good, whence neu-gna, I am good; 
neu-ba, the good one, &c.—of Balling. I, however, at present 
forbear to touch on more of these common characteristics ol the 
Dravidian and Himalayan tongues, because they are so apt to 
run into the common property of all the Turanian tongues. 
But 1 may just add that Hoisington’s Tamulian traits (in the 
“American Or. Journal”) are nearly all found characterizing the 


northern languages. 

The mineral absence of a passive, the partial or total ab.-encc 
of tense distinctions, and the combination of the present and 
future when there is such partial distinction, as well as the 
denoting of teri3e by annexed adverbs (to-day, yesterday, and 
to-morrow) when there is none, are Turanian traits common to 
the (not to go further) Altaic, Himalayan, Indo-Chinese and 
Tamulian tongues. Thus the Toda and Kota verbs are always 
or generally aoristic, and the three tenses are expressed by the 
above adverbs of time, used prefixually. Precisely such is the 
case with the Bontawa dialect of Kiranti and with the Uayu, 


MIN/Sr^ 


•J aborigines of the nilgiris. 

^^iht the Eahing dialect of KMnti discriminates the past 
tense from the other two by the use of an appropriate infix, 
which is at once the transitive and temporal sign. If such be 
not visibly the case with the Badaga, Kurumba, and Irula 
dialects, we inay yet discern the cause, partly in the careless¬ 
ness of barbarians, partly in that fusion of transitive and 
preterite signs which cultivated Dravidian also exhibits, and 
not less ITgrofnmic and Turkic. But in the tin-d-d of Badaga 
and Kurumba, and tid-d-e of Kota = I ate, as in the mad-id-d 
of Kurumba - I made, not to cite more instances, I perceive 
that identical preterite sign (t, vel, d) which marks it in Balling 
(tili-a, he strikes; tib-d-A, or tip-if-a, he struck), as in endless 
other northern and north-western tongues. 

I will add a few more words on these important points, for I 
conceive that the passive of the cultivated Dravidian tongues 
is clearly factitious, and suggested by contact with Arianisni. 
There are still extant long works in Canarese, says Mr. Metz, 
in which hardly one instance of the use of the passive voice 
occurs, and the fact that the a/icultivated Dravidian tongues 
have it not, is, I think, decisive as to its adopted character in 
the cultivated. Again, there can be no doubt that the negative 
conjugation of the cultivated Dravidian tongues presents the 
primitive form, and that form is aoristic; e.g., mad-en, I do, 
did, or will, not make. In Himalaya and Tibet and Sifan the 
passive is wanting. Its absence is wholly or partially supplied 
by the use of the instrumentive and objective cases of the 
pronouns for the active and passive forms respectively. Even 
Kims still adheres to this primitive and indigenous form, over¬ 
laid as that tongue is by Arian forms and vocables; and I have 
myself not the least doubt that the anomalous nd of the 
preterite of Hindi and Urdu is nothing but the commutative 
equivalent of the Khas instrumental sign Id. A Khas of 
Nopal invariably says, by me struck for I struck, and me struck 
for / u’as struck; and, moreover, there is still the strongest 
presumptive proof, internal and external, that this, the present 
preterite, was a primitive aorist, and the only tense in Khas. 
Those who are fully conversant with the spoken Prakrits of 
the plains can testify that the same traits still cleave to the 
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.Tnaeulars of the so-called Arian class of tongues in the 
plains—traces, I conceive, of primitive Turanianism as palpable 
as are to be found in the secondary terms (bhat-imtf, umr-dal 
(vide infra), kapra -lalta, &c.) of the Prakrits, and which their 
grammarians can only explain by calling them tautological 
sing-song. That all such terms are really genuine samples of 
the double words so common throughout the Turanian area, 
and that the latter member of each term is Turanian, I trust 
by and by to have time to show. Meanwhile, and with 
reference to the Tartar substitute for the voices, here are a 
few examples:— 

By vue struck « I struck , active voice. 

Tibetan, ngdgi dung; Newari, jing ddyej Hayu, glia toli’mi: 


Khas, mail& kutyo; Urdu, mam ni kiita. 

Me stmch = I was struck , passive voice. 

Tibetan, ngala dung; Newari, jita dala; Hayu, go toh’mi; 
Khas, manlai kiityo; Urdu, mujh ko kiita (subaudi, usnfe). 

The languages which employ conjunct suffix pronouns have 
a form precisely equivalent to the latter, c.y., Sontal ddl-dng, 
and Hayu toh’-mum = struck vie. And observe that Sontal 
dal, to strike , reproduces not only the widespread da \el td 
root of the north, but also the 1 of Newari dala,* as to which 
see remarks on the transitive and preterite sign aforegone, and 
Urdu mdr -ddl, with its comment. 

AVith regard to the personal endings or pronominal suffixes 
of the Nilgirian verbs, their obscurity is sufficiently conform¬ 
able to the cultivated Dravirian models, with due allowance 


for mistakes on the part of the rude speakers of the former 
tongues. Something may also be ascribed with probability to 
decomposition and disuetude. But upon the whole we cannot 
doubt that these tongues belong to the pronomenalised class, 
and that, for example, the ni and mi of Toda tinsbi-ni, I eat; 


* Observe also that Jita drfla reproduces tbe objective sign, ta Tel da, above 
spoken of. Compare latada and Cicero t. As a transitive sign of verbs it is most 
■widely diffused, and nearly as widely are ka vel ga, and pa, vel ba, vel va. Sa vel 
clia is a very widely diffused neuter sign which also can be traced indubitably to 
the third pronoun used to denote the object—in this case, the agent himself or 
itself. The French forms, Je l£ve and Je me lfcve, &c., very well Bervo to indicate 
the latter form, though not the former of TuiAuian verbs. 
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with the an, al, ad of nidre-madut-an ; raadufc- 
al, madut-ad, he, she, it sleeps , of Kurumba, are instances of 
suffixed pronouns. And now, having already remarked suffi¬ 
ciently upon the other peculiarities of the Nilgiri pronouns 
under the head of “ pronoun,” I shall here bring these remarks, 
suggested by the Nilgirian vocabularies, to a close. 


p,S. —Of the many resembling or identical words in the Hitnd- 
1 ay an and Dra vidian tongues I say nothing at present. Those who 
meanwhile wish to see them, have only to consult the several 
vocabularies printed in the Journal. 

But with reference to what I have stated above, that there exists 
an authentic tradition (reduced to writing some five hundred years 
hack) identifying the people of the Malabar coast with those of 
jSTrip&l proper (or the New&r tribe), I may just point to such words 
as w& vcl v& =3 come , and sumaka = silent , as perfectly the same in 
form and meaning both in the New&r language and in that of the 
Nilgirians. 


misr/fy 


SUPPLEMENT TO TIIE XILGIPJAX VOCABULARIES. 





English. 


Eat 

Drink 


tennu 

dud 


Toda . 


Badaga . 

tinnu 

kutfi 


Kota. 

tinnu 

due 


Kuruviba, 

tinnu 

ku<fi 


Sleep 

Wake 

Laugh 
Weep 
Speak 
Be silent 


vorg 


voragu 


vorigadi, yecharichagir+ 


yeeharagiru (awake be) 


kari 

a£thti 

arvor 

bokir 


n 6*6 

lau (au == ou) 
nudi (u = oo) 
sumagiru, japaniru 


vorage (g = German g) 
yecharike iru (awake be) 
kdrje 

age (g = German g) 

mdnivo 

pakiru 


nidre ma/£u (sleep 
make)* 

yecharikeagiru (awake 
be) 
nage 
alu 

matdc?a, nudi 
symaniru (silent be) 


Come 

Go 

Stand up 
Sit down 
Move, walk 

Run 

Give 

Take 

^ Strike 


itva ? vd (it-va = come 
here) 

atfo ? fo (at-fo = go 
there) 
mklo 

neshkir (be down) 
at nar? nar (at nar =: 

walk there) 
vdr 

ta, kor 

tegi, yetfcfo (having 
taken go) 
burv 


ba, iti ba ? (iti-ba = 
come here) 

h<5gu, ate h<5gu? (ate 
hogu = go there) 
lyettu 
kuli 

na de, ate nnefe? (ate 
nacfe = walk there) 
voda 
ta, kotZu 
tegi 


vdge 

athdge ? h<5ge (at h<5ge 
= go there) 
mdke 

kdkiru (be doim) 
nae/e 

ate v&Zu 
ta 

x6ds 


hui 


puiye 


ba 

h(5gu 

yeddu 

kutukd 

nacte 

x6da 

korfu 

tegi 

hui 


* The brackets denote suggestions of mv own. 

t Ch = kh. English ch represented by tsh. Former = guttural Scotch ch in loch, <fcc. 
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Irula. 


tiunave, tinduko (the 
latter to a superior) 
kuc?idukove, kut/idu- 
koveko 

kackmdukove, katfen- 
duko 

n^nevd girave 

girkadu 

aluve 

pesu 

maniade iru (speech’- 
less be) 
barave 

bh<5 

y<5ndu kore 
ukandu kove 
nadandu kove 

x6d\i 

tdrave 

bdngu 

a<Zi 


Kn 
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Kill 

Raise, lift up 
Put dowu 

Hear 

Understand 

Tell 

Strike 

Strike not 

To strike 

Striking 

Stricken 


The striker, or 
Ke wlio strikes 


ITaving stricken 
I strike 

I struck 
I.will strike 


birshkir, koddu 

tdch* 
atvei (vei: at-vei = 
put there) 
vora/ir 

aridir 
eaht f 

burv 
burthtati 
burken 
burthtp 
burtht (used actively 
as well as passively, 
see remarks) 
Burthtpavan, orburtht- 
pdl (= striking man ) 


burthtudd 
burtkfcsbmi, or burtli-! 

versbini 
2 ) No preterite 
No future 


kodd hdku 
tdku 

hdku, idu, atebi (ate 
bi = put there) 
kfe, vorariru (hearing 
be) 

aridiru, aridutto 

hlfgu 

bui 

huiya bdda 
kuiya 
huiyuva 
huida 


huiyuvavanu (van or 
vanu is masculine 
Buffix, and al or dlu 
= man is equivalent. 
The two forms, there¬ 
fore, are but one) 
huiyuva alu 
huidu, huidundu 
huidane 

huide 

Present tense is used 


1 

Kota, 

Kurumba. 

Irula. 

tavarsi dade 

koudu hdku 

i 

adidukove, kondu- 

mekarse 

t&ku 

kove 

t&kove 

vei 

ate idu 

Lbodu 

vdruttulle 

kelu 

k&ukove 

arsulle 

ariduko 

arindiru 

parrde 

helu 

sollu 

puiye 

hui 

adi 

puiyade 

huiya bdda 

adio-venda 

puikede 

huiya 

adi a 

puika 

huiyuva 

adika 

possa 

huida 

adida 

pnikrttu 

huiyuvava 

adlktCu 

puikaitt 

huiyuva diti 

adika 

possufZe 

hui du gondu 

adidu 

due puikape 

5) huiyutine 

nd adi kallave 

dne possupe 

huide 

na adide 

Present tease is used j 

Present tense is used 

nd adike 


<SL 


4 kCw 7 T tT 1 V t Vi - former = guttural Scotch eh in loch, *c. 

borU,Xt y H * JU “ Mo » **“ * m tIau3itive ^ 1 And moreover in ToJa, «* to Hayu, flu. fr active and passive I See 
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1 sleep 

I slept 

I will sleep 

I eat 
I ate 
I will eat 
1 see 

I saw 
I will see 
I sleep 

Thou deepest 
He sleeps 

She sleeps 

It sleeps 
We two sleep 
We all sleep. 

Inclusive 
We all sleep. 

Exclusive 
Ye all sleep 

They all sleep 

I cause to kill 

I cause to make 


an vorchsbini 

No preterite 

No future f 

tetthbini, ti’nsbini 
No preterite 
No future f 
notthoini, kadders 
him 

No preterite f 


T ° ra?ine ’ vora * “vorngape, or indc J 5 ) nidremadutinc 

,lUIlnnTJt5 VAMOn no 


nd 

giunnane 
nd voragidde 

nd voragine 

tinnane 

tinde 

4 ) tinnane 
nodiue 

nodide 


voragape 
3 ) voragape, or ndr 
voragape 

voragape, or nalke 
voragape f 
tin gape 
tidde 
tingape 
uusigape 

no3ipe 


The future is the same as the present tense in ill these toDgues 
vorchsbini _ b 


vorchsbini 

♦vorchsti 

vorehsti 


voragine 

voragire 

voragina 


vorchsti 
vorehsti 

Xo dual in any of these languages 

angelia voragineo 


voragla 

voragida 


voragape 

voragape 

voragapo 

voriglo 

vorigo 


nidre madide (sleep 
made /) 

Present tense. 

tinmitine 

tinde 

Present tense, 
kandane, kanutine 

kande 

nidro madutine (sleep 
made I) 
nidre madufci 
nidre madutane 


nd kadandu k< 5 ge 

na kadandu konde 

cd kadandu kdge 

nd tindu k< 5 ge 
nd tinde 
nd tinge 
na patu k< 5 ge 

nd pdtu k< 5 cde 


<SL 


nidre madulale 
nidre madutade 


amellain vorchsbini 

einellam vorchsbini 

ni veil am vorehsbini 

avarellam vorchsbini 

I have found no form 
for this 


amelia vorigame 

navella nidre rnadu- 


teve 

emella vorigame 

yengella nidre madu- 


tev© 

*vorigire 

niveL’a nidre madu- 


tlri 

vorigor 0 

avarella nidre madu- 


tare 

tavarsiken 

kondhakisutine 

kesiken 

madisutine 


* For omitted Pronouns, see elsewhere. 


yecgella voragineo 
uingelia voragiari 
avakaella voragiari 

koddhdkisine tavars^Q kondhakisutine uitolliad vittige 

madisine 

(About tbe 

t Adverbs of time used to mark tense. I $Uep yetitrdaf = / s UpL / tleep to-morm = / v ui sl^p. 


nd kada ke, na ka¬ 
dandu koge 
nl kadandu kdnde 
avanu kadandu 
kdnda 

( avia ) kadandu 
( avala ( kondala 
, ad u kadandu kdnda 


These have been 
’ casually omitted 
by Mr. Metz. 
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English. 


I cause to love 
I love 

I strike 

Thou strikest 
Be strikes 
She strikes 
It strikes 
We two strike. 
Dual 

We all strike. 

Inclusive 
We all strike. 

Exclusive 
Ye all strike 
They all strike 
A dog" 

Two dogs. Dual 
Dogs. Plural 

A father 


Toda. 


I have found no, Ac. 


# burthtsbini 

burthtsti 
burthtsti 
burthtsti 
burthtsti 


Badaga, 


madisine 


kuidane 

huidere 

huidana 

huidla 

huidada 


Dual is the same as plural; adding only the 
angella huidaneo 


Kota. 


Kurumba . 


kesiken 


♦puikape 

ni puikape 
avaue puikapo 
a vale posso 
adu posso 


mad isu tine 


huiyutine 

# huiynti 

huiyutane 

huiyutale 

huiyutade 


Inda. 


numeral two after the pronoun instead of elk = all 


nd pria pannisige 
ni, pria panni kan- 
dirige 

ni adikallave, ni 
adida vittige 
ni adika 
ava adika 
avia adika 
adu adika 


am eilam burthts- 

blmi 

em eilam bnrthfcs- 

bimi 

nivellam burthtsti 
avarellam burthtsti 
noi 

ied noi 

(i) No plural 

eiyan 


yengella huidaneo 

ningella huidari 
avarella huidara 
nai 

yeradu nai 
naigla 

appa, tande 


It is wanting 
It is wanting 


imella puiyame 

emsila puiyame 

nimella pdrasire 
avarella posso 
nai 

ied ) 
yede [ nai 
(i) No plural. (See 
remarks.) 
eiyane 


It is wanting 
It is wanting 


angella huiyuteve 

yengella huiyuteve 

nivella huiyutiri 
av arella huiyut&re 
nai 

yeradu nai 
naigalu 

tande 


Twofathers. Dual It is wanting 

Hath™;. lid™! j H 3 waa ““ g . . '■“ ““* * 

The father. Def. | ^ 0 6UC ^ distinction exists in any of these languages 

t Dual is not a separate form, but rendu =.,!» added after pronoun instead of elk, 


It is wanting 
It is wanting 


* For omitted Fionouns, see eke where. 


namella adikeme f 

The same 

nimella adikiri 
avarella adik&ru 
nai 

rendu nai 

No plural for neu¬ 
ters 

amnia, am-ma caused 
by euphony from 
sng-pa, my father 
It is wanting 
It is wanting 


as Nam rendal adikeme, && 
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My father 
Thy father 


His father 


Her father 
Its father 
Our J Excl. ) 
father ( Iuel. \ 
Tour father 
Their father 
I Ego 
My 
Mine 
Wo 


Our 

Ours 

Thou 

Thy 

Thine 

Ye 

Your 

Yours 


Exclu. 

Inclu. 

Exclu. 

Inclu. 


He, she, it 
His 
Her 
Its 
Hia 
Hera 
Its 
They 
Their 
Theirs 


Con- 

juuc. 

Dia* 

junc. 


j yen eiyan 
nin eiyan 

tan eiyan 

tan eiyan 
tar -iyan 
iyan 
eiyan 
mm eiyan 
avar eiyaa 
an, anu 
yen, yendu 
yendu, yennadu 
ern, am 
yem, yemdu 
am, amdu 
yemdu, yemmadu 
amdu, amruadu 
ni 

nin, nindu 
uindu, ninnadu 


j yenna appa 
j ninna appa 

! avana ) 
lava | a PP» 
avia appa 
aduna appa 
yenga appa 
anga appa 
mega appa 
a vara appa 
nanu, na 
yenna 
yennadu 
yengla 
yenga 
anga 
yengadu 

angadu, nammadu 
ni 

ninDa 

ninnadu 


niv 

nim, nimdu 
nimdu, uimmadu nin- 
gadu 

avan, aval, adu 
avia ) Common ( 
aval V gender < 
adun ) tan / 
avandu J Common i 


avaldu 

adundu 

avar 


gender 

adundu 


ningla 

ninga 

niugadu 

ava, avia, adu 
avana 
avala, avia 
aduna 
j avanadu 
\ avladu 
adunada 
avaka 


avar, avardu 
avardu, avaradu 


a vara, avakara 
avaradu, avakaradu 


yen eiyane 
nin eiyane 

avan eiyane 

aval eiyane 
adun eiyane 
ema eiyane 
ama eiyane 
nimud eiyane 
avara eiyane 
ane 
yen 

yennade 

yenge 

emu 

amu 

emadu ) , 

amadu j D1D S ude 
ni, niye 
nin 

ninnade 

ninge 

nimudu 

nimadu, ningude 

avane, avale, ade 
avana 
avale 
aduna 
avan ade 
avalade 
adunade 
avare 
avare 
\ avarade. 


nana tande 
nina tande 

avana tande 

avala tande 

adara tande 

yenga tande 

nama tande 

nima tande 

avara tande 

nanu, nd 

nana 

nanadu 

yenga 

yenda 

nama 

yengadu 

namadu 

ni 

nina 

ninadu 

ninga 

nima 

nimadu, nin gad u 

avanu, avalu, adu 

avana 

avala 

adara 

avanadu 

avaiadu 

adaradu 

avaru 

avara 

avaradu 


| yenud amrna 
jninud ) 

Wod | amma 

avauud amma 


avalud amma 
aduna amma 
yem mud amma, for 
both 

nim mud amma 
avarud amma 
nd, ndnu 

yeunudu, yennud 

yennddu 

navu 

yemmudu, or yem- 
mud, for both 

yemmadu, for both 


ni 

ninud, nina 

ninnidu 

niv 

nimmud 

nimmddu, ntngadu 


ava, avia, adu 

avanud 

avalud 

aduna 

avanadu 

avaiadu 

adunadu 

aduru 

avarud 

avaradu 
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Original, 

Akayarn 

Irat-tham 

Pasu 

Kilkarn. Kakkei 
Saul 

Thenam, Malabar 
I^ina, Singaiese 

Taliappen 

Thanthei. Tkafchei 

Too 

Meen 

Duwasa Singaleae 
Irattiri 

Natch ctheram 
Keramam 

Ah'-tku 

Nfugal 

Averkal 

Avei 

Ennudcyathu. Enathu 
Ummadiafcku. Uuiathu 
On6 


Correction* by the Rev. B. Schmid, in the “ Malabar - words of the Ceylonese VocoUlarie*. 
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Correction* 

Agayam. Ag^am : the y merely intercalary. 

Irattam. Par tarn : the i servile — Sanscrit rak tam. 

U “ °iiaoIoB short : accent not ~ long vowel or syllable Tfc fall'- i , .. , _ 

t£. .. 

and a bad spelling. Singaiese (and Sanscrit) d is expressed in the T? * j d ^ r0n ^ nClH loa 

but quite erroneously, and European foreigners might suppose this tli - the Emdl 7 th » 
the worW only Todas and Danes have the English Even the Greektheta 0 ^ bereas ln all 

Tatppen 7 el thina = ** B H fPi 

iagappen. [Hard h _ k vel g, throughout the Turanian area._B. H. H.] b “ *»• &•] 

Tandei Tatei. 5 T = d > * u /\ aspiration neutral, are characteristically Turdnian u i 

pa } i sound followed by t rather than by d.J J Iranian, and so also a hard nasal 

Mui. ( £ Tbese ^ merely the Gilchristian and Jonesian representations of vowels.—B. H. II.] 

j Daasa =: Canarese Diasa and Latin Dies. [Query. W like v is an * ’ 

I separate vowels.—B. H. H.l ^ 18 an mterCa l ar J consonant, used normally to 

Irdtir. 

K £e "** =**" ** *»* ^ fin W, 

fr ma “ • i 1 mere wck of «*“■ 

Kiugai; root a “ dthe ^ da ve fchu - B - H - aj 

Av^iMUprLl^^B 8 ^; H B ] Ut giI “ beUer SftCr 1 H. H.] 

Cmmuchiyadu. Unii'iu. ( ^plural. ^ Avanud<; ^ adu acd erasa Avarudeyadu, which is the 

Avarudeyadu, just cited. In the neuter, avattin. 
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Inthu 

Pat-thu 

Sympathu 

Idat-thu 

Nettu 

Inga. Angei 

Engei 

Keidi 

Met-tha 

Ethukkuka 

Hia. That 

Mo3chito 

Which. J<$n. 

Which. T<5n. 

Net-thirei 

Alukei 

Iru 

Kondnvd 

Eduttupddu 

Nadamaduthal 

Oduthal 


H. 

H. 


[I never use the diphthong ei go common in European writing of Dravidian tongues! 
With me 6 makes ai, and d, au, and 6, ou. I never confound these two iatier. T ni 
sliding French u I present in the form of eu, or in combination with a precedent conso¬ 
nant in the form of yd, thus English puling and tune I write pyuiing and tyun. The 
French j and u as seen in jeu d’esprit are among the commonest and most characteristic 
cf Turanian sound*. I write them separately, z and eu, united zvd._B. H. II.] 


! 


Eindu. 

Pattu. 

Eimpattu. 
ldattu. 

Ndtu. 

tog6. An gd. 

Eugd. 

Kiild. Long German dotted ii, or French &. 

Mctta. 

Edukkdgu. 

This. That. ) These are slips cf the pen in the English column. The latter is inferred from the 
Moustachio. \ Malabar terms. 

The Hindi and Urdu relative and correlative are wholly unknown in T&niL Whatever is put down there¬ 
fore, must be incorrect. * 

Jfu. U | Nittirei and Alukei (rather Alugei) are substantival forms = the sleeping and the Keeping, 

Ulukkdru. Iru means literally be } but is often used for sit. But ulukkdru is the proper word for sit down. 

These are compounds from the verbs come and yo, and mean taking come and taking go. 

Nada and ouu are quite enough for 



Nada. 

Odu. 


! Thal suffix means the doing; maduthal in Canarese = to do. 
walk and run. 


Remarks. I give the above as they reached me without entirely assenting to the value set on such precision by the venerable 
author ol tuese corrections, or always even approving the corrections, for the more ample and careful becomes our survey of the Turdnian 
tongues, the more deep is the conviction that the largest commutability of consonants and vowels is normal in this family of tongues 
that local varieties of utterance are not to be reduced to a quasi-exotic standard, and that Akavam and Keramam, for instance refl«ctm«r 
as they do the wslbknown preference of Tdmil for surds and its r-— . J --- - ’ ’ - 5 


. — . - —---- - — -j *«iuuiMUi 3 v>i uaa««u v/waij*.. Jbly Ceylon&e papers were prepared ior me bv a 

gen emau who used tm» ordinary English way of representing Oriental words. I myself always use the Continental, but the other 
does not mialead me. The Xilgiriau vocabularies are framed on the latter raodel. The cerebral letters are indicated bv an italic letter 
sounded the English* w ;*** ^ muc ^ > ^e mark 7 above, as in Gaelic loch ; and in Toda th is always to be 
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ON THE ABORIGINES OF SOUTHERN INDIA 
AND CEYLON. 


To the Secretaries of the Asiatic Society, 

Gentlemen, —In prosecution of the steps already taken by 
me, and recorded in our Journal, for obtaining ready and effec¬ 
tive means of comparing the affinities of all the various abori¬ 
ginal races tenanting the whole continent of India, I have now 
the honour to submit a comparative vocabulary of seven of the 
Southern tongues. Five of them belong to the cultivated class 
of these tongues, viz., Tamil, Malayalam, Telugu, Carnataka, 
Tnlava; and two to the uncultivated class, viz., Curgi and 
Todava. The former are given both in the ancient and modem 
form, and care has been taken to procure the genuine vocables 
instead of those words of Sanscrit origin which are now so apt 
to be substituted for them, especially in intercourse with Euro¬ 
peans. I am indebted for these vocabularies to Mr. Walter 
Elliot of Madras, whose name is a sufficient warrant for their 
perfect accuracy. 

In regard to these cultivated tongues of the south, Mr. 
Elliot observes that the aptitude of the people at present to 
substitute prakritic words for aboriginal ones is such a stum¬ 
bling-block in the search for affinities as it requires pains and 
knowledge to avoid; and he instances (among others) the 
common use of the borrowed word rakta, for blood, in lieu of 
the native te rm ndthar, by which latter alone we are enabled 
to trace the unquestionable ethnic relationship of the Gonds 
(even those north of the Yindhia) with the remote southerns 
speaking Telugu, Cannadi, and Tulava. 

On the subject of the local limits and mutual influence at 
the present day of the cultivated languages of the south upon 
each other, Mr. Elliot lias the following remarks :—" All the 
Southern dialects become considerably intermixed as they 
approach each other's limits. Thus the three words for egg 
used indifferently by the people speaking Canarese (matt($, 
tetti, gadda), are evidently obtained, the first from the Tamulian, 


mtSTfiy. 
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the last, from the Telngu, gadda. This intermixture, 
which is of ordinary occurrence in all cognate tongues, is here 
promoted specially by extensive colonisation of different races, 
as of the Telugus into Southern India under the Bijaynagar 
dynasty, where they still exist as distinct communities—and 
of tlie followers of Itam&uuja A'charj into Mysore, where they 
still are to be seen as a separate class speaking Tamil in their 
families, and Carnataka in public. The Beddies also, an enter¬ 
prising race of agriculturists, have migrated from their original 
seats near Eajahmandry over the whole of Southern India, 
and even into the Maharashtra country, where they are con¬ 
sidered the most thriving ryots, and are met with as far north 
as Poona.” * 

Of tlie uncultivated tongues of Southern India, Mr. Elliot 


has been able to procure me on the present occasion only in¬ 
complete vocabularies of two, viz., tho Curgi and Todava. But 
further assistance may be looked for from him in regard to 
this class of tongues, as to which he observes that “ tho dialects 
of the Kurumbers and Irulers and other mountain races of the 
south are well worth exploring.” I have likewise myself made 
fresh application to Colonel Low, to our residents at Baroda and 
Sattara, and to other parties residing at Giimsar, the Nilgiris, and 
Ceylon, with a view to completing the comparative vocabulary 
ot all the Continental and Insular aboriginal languages; and 
to our authorities in Assam and in various parts of the chain 
of mountains dividing our provinces from those of Ava, in 
order to obtain the Indo-Chinese series of border languages— 
all upon one uniform plan. 

These shall be hereafter forwarded as received, with such 
remarks as the study of the whole may suggest. 


* For the ordinary and proper locale of tire several cultivated tongues of 
Southern India, see Ellis’ Dissertation and Wilson’s Mackenzie Manuscripts. .Mr. 
Elliot speaks in illustration of the general and well-known facts of the case. 
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English 


Air 

Ant 

Arrow 

Bird 

Blood 

Boat 

Bone 

Buffalo 

Cat 

Cow 

Crow 

Day 

Dog 

Bar 

Earth 

Egg 


Elephant 

Eye 

Father 


Fire 

Fish 


Tamil, 


Malayalam, 


Tdugu. 


Carnataka, 


Ancient. Modern. ■ Ancient, j Modern. 


kal 

uruvi 

kanei 

pui 

senrdr 

p&kada 

enpu 
kuran 
phsei 
h pettam 

karumpil- 

lei 

el 

sevi 

sinei 


knliru 

na^am 

endei 


azhal* 

puahal 


kiittu 

erumbu 

ambu 

paravei 

udiram 

odam 

elurabu 

eruiuei 

punei 

pasu 

kakk& 

pagal 

navi 

kadu 

nilam 

muftei 


ane 

kan 

tandei, ta- 
gappaiij 
appan 
neruppu 


parva 


1 karfca 
irumba 
araba 
pakki 
chora 
vauji, or 
'vailam 
ella 
eruma 
puchcka 
payya 

kakka 

pagal 

naya 

kada 

nilara 

mu('a 


ana 

kanna 

aehehan 


tiyya 


minu 


Modern. 

| Ancient. 

Modern. 


gali 

chima 

jelaru 

gbali 

irivi 

gb&li 
pi jin 

ammu 

j saralu 

ambu 

bira 

pitta 

( 

| kenniru 

| hakki 

pakki 

netturu 

| netturu 

nettar 

padava 

jp&ra 

doui 

odd 

emika 

elume 

eluvu 

elu 

enuum 


etnrae 

erme 

pilli 

... 

bekka 

puchche 

&vu 

avu 

hasuvu. 

petta 

kaki 


&kalu 

... 

kagi 

khakke 

pagalu 

pagalu 

hagalu 

pagil 

kukka 

chevi 

... 

navi 

kivi, kimi 

nayi 

kehi 

pudarai 

... 

podavi 

nela 

guddu 

... 

tatti, or 

mutte, or 

eaiga 


motte, or 
guddu 

tetfi 

... 

due 

ane 

kannu 

... 

kannu 

kunn 

tandri 

... 

appa,tande 

amme 

nippu 


benki, 

fcu 

! ch^paf 


keehchu 


... 

minu 

mm 


Ctirgi, 


pakki 

chore 


payyu 


pogai 

n;iyi 

kemi 


£ne 
k nun 


which 
aud also by 


<SL 


Todava, 


kotfc 

erbb 

pull 


tanma 

kak 

pokhal 

n&yi 

kavi 

nelan 

mukshu 


An 

konn 

eyyan 


has the sound of the French j in jamb, 
the Pariahs. 'ihua azu.d would ue alal. 


Jacques, <fec., but is often 
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Foot 

Goat 

Hair 

Hand 

Head 

Hog 

Horn 

Horse 

House 

Iron 

Leaf 

Light 

Man 

Monkey 

Moon 

Mother 

Mountain 

Mouth 

Mosquito 

Name 

Night 

Oil 

Plantain 

River 

Road 

Salt 

Skin 

Sky 


; alar 

jph 

... 

puvva 

kazhal 

j adi 


adi 

vellei 

adu 

... 

valladu 

kuzhal 

mayir 


talam udi 

tol 

| kai 

... 

kayva 

senni 

! talei 

... 

tala 

kezhal 

panri 


panni 

kodn 

kombu 

... 

komba 

pfiyimd 

kudirei 


kudira 

illam 

nianei.uidu 


vid a, ill am 

karumbon j 

I irumbu 


irumoa 

adei 

elei 


ela 

oli 

velichcham 


velichcham 

makc.na 

al,see night 

... 

al 

kaduvan 

kurangu 


koranga 

pirei 

tingal 

tingal § 

... 

inrdl 

fcayiordyi 

... 

amnia 

varei 

malei 


mala 

... 

vayi 


vaya 


kosuvu 

... 



per 


pera 

al 

ira 


ruv 

ncyara 

ennei 


enua 


vazkei 


v czh& 

varupunal ] 

dm 


puzha 

neri 

vazhi 


vazhi 

... 

UppU 


uppa 

adal 

tol 


tola 

vin 

vanam 


manam 


puvvu 

ftdugtt 

meka 

ventruka 

cheyi 

tala 

pandi 

kominu 


gurramu 

illu 

inumu 

aku 

veluturu 

koti 


nela, or 
zabilli 


talli 

| 

konda 
noru 
j doma 
j*eru 
r6yi 
j nuue 
arafi 
eru 

davi, dova 
uppu 
to hi 
minim 


puvvu, or 
pa 

huvvu 

1 pu 

... 

adi 

liojje 

liajji 


... 

kuri 

edu 

kun 

tol 

khdalu 

ktidalu 

orama 

kayi 

kai 

pancfi 

tale 

tare 

mande 

h&ndi 

panji 

paudi 


dodu, or 
kombu 

kombu 

... 

kudure 

kudare 

kudre 

... 

mane 

ilia 


... 

kabbina 

karba 


... 

eie 

ire 

elekaud 

... 

belaku 

bhoksba 

... 

alu 

al 

manusf 

... 

kodaga, or 
manga 

mango 

... 

ac tingalu 

tingalu 

... 

male 

Myi, or 
nwa 

appe 

awa 

gudda 

gudde 


... 

bayi 

bayi 

bayi 


eolle 


jiesara 

Uesaru 

pudar 



iralu 

iral 

iral 


enne 

enne 



b&Ie 

bale 


polo 

hole 

tude 

pole 

batfce 

pade 

hddi 

saili 


uppu 

uppu 



tovalu 

tolu 


mugilu, 
b&n, or 
| banu 



... 


puvvu 

orri* 

adr 

mir 

kayi 

mudd 

kurr 

kauar 

arra 

err 

nelch 

l\ 

kodanl 


pann 

pdyi 


p6r 


pd 

mors? 

upp 

terra 

pone 


<SL 


* These words signify footstep rather tluui foot. The common word for foot in all the & dialects is kaL 
x Macacua radiatus. § The common word is a\andra, Sa..~c. 


t Sanse 
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English. 


Snake 

Star 

Stone 

Sun 

Tiger 

Tooth 

Tree 

Village 

Water 

Yam 

I 

Thou 


He 

She 

It 

We 

Ye 

They 

Mine 

Thine 

His 

Ours 

Yours 

Theirs 


Tamil. 


Malayalam. 


Ancient. Modern, i Ancient. Modern. 


kadsevi 

i vin-miii 

kan 


pul 

eyiru 

pekkam 

punal 

ydn 


akudu 

yam 

nivir 


ninadu 

emadu 

numadu 


pdmbu 

vitamin 

jkal 

1pakaloo 

puli 

pal 

serfi, mar- 
am 
hr 

tanni 

vnlli* 

n&n 

ni 


avan 

aval 

adu 

cam 

nir 

avar 

enadu 

unadu 

avanadu 


namadu 
umadu 
i .ivaru.iu 

Dio«corea alata, pcrin valli, Malayalam ; 
nunm kighnag, Tamil and Malay dkrn. 


pamba 

minganna 

kalla 

& ary a (com 
mon) 
puli 
pidla 
chedi, 
mar tun 
tara,desam 

vellam 

gain 
ni 


avan 

aval 

ada 

gnarigal, < 
n&m 
ningal 
avara 
enre 
ninra 
aranre 
nacga'/e 
ningade 
avarude 


Telwju. 

Carnal aka. 

Ancient. 

Modern. 

Aneient. 

Modem, i 


p4mu 

pdvu 

lidvu 

... 

chukka 

miuu 

chukki 

... 

rdyi 


kallu - j 

... 

poddu 

pallili 

hotfcu 


puli 

puli 

huli 

... 

pallu 

pallu 

hallu 

... 

che££u 

... 

girfa, mara 

... 

hru 

palli 

halli, urn 

... 

nillu 

... 

nlru 

... 

n&iu 

dn 

nanu 

... 

nivu 

nin 

ninu 


vadu 

avam 

avanu 

... 

4me 

aval 

avalu 

... 

adi 


adu 


memu 

dm 

; navu 

... 

mini 

nim 

nivu 


v&ru 

avar 

avaru 

... 

nadi 


nannadu 


nidi 


ninnadu 


vddidi 


avana 


mddi 


nammadu 


midi 


nimmadu 


varidi 


avar adu 


Tuluva. 

I Curyi. 

Todaxa. 

\ parapunu 

i 

pamo 

pab 

; darava 

... 

ponemin 

j kail a 

... 

kaU 

I polutu 



pili 

nari 

pirri 

khli 

I pan 

mara 

! mara 

men 

uru 

... 

mo dd, or 

nir 

nir 

mort 

6n 

nan 

one 

i (pro¬ 

nin 

ni 

nounced 
as in it) 
dye 



aval 



av 

enklu 

eng 

... 

inukulu 

ning 

camma 

akulu 

avaru 

ddarn 

ennovv 



innow 



dyanow 



enkulanow; 

inkulanow 

dkulunow 




D. opposiiifolia, avaticg tiga, Triigd; D. aculeate, sera valli, Ttoil; ganusu, Caruitaka; D pentaphylla, 
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' One 


onru 

... | 

onna 

Two 


irandu | 

... 

renda 

Threo 


mdnru 

... 

muimar 

Four 

nangu 

nalu 

... 

n&la 

Five 

aindu 

anju 

... 

anja 

Six 


aru 

... 

&ra 

Seven 

6zh 

ezhu 

... 

ezha 

Eight 


ettu 

... 

etm 

Nine 

onbakudu 

onbadu 

... 

ombada 

Ten 

orupakudu 

patta 

... 

patta 

Twenty- 

irupakudu 

i irupadu 

... 

iruvada 

Thirty 

mupakudu 

muppadu 

... 

muppada 

Forty 

narpakudu 

|narpadu 

... 

nalpada 

Fifty 

aimbakudu 

aimbadu 

... 

ambada 

A hundred 

... 

niiru 

... 

nura 

Of 

... 

udaiya 

... 

ude 

To 

... 

kku 

... 

kk. nn 

From 

il 

ninru 

... 

ninna 

By 

an 

al 

... 

al, die, 
konda 

With 

... 

odu 

... 

ode, khda 

Without 

ami 

allamal 

... 

illada, kh- 
dada 

In 

kan 

il 

... 

il 

On 


mel 

... 

mel, m&e 

Now 

ippozhadu 

ippodu 

... 

ippol 

Then 

appozhadu 

appodu 

... 

appol 

When? 

eppozhadu 

eppodu 

... 

eppol 

To-day 

ittai 

iuru 

... 

inna 

To-morrow 

pinrei 

nalei 

... 

ndle 

Yesterday 

nerunal 

nefctu 

... 

innale 

Here 

ivan 

ingu 

... 

ivide 

There 

avan 

angn 

... 

a vide 

Where? 

! evan 

engu 

... 

evide 

Above 

' niisei 

mel 

... 

mele 




vokaii 

... 

ondu 

onji 



rendu 

... 

eradu 

erad 



mudu 


mum 

muji 


minn 

nalugu 

... 

n£lku 

nalu 


nonk 

ayidu 

... 

ayidu 

ayinu 


yajj 

aru 


aru 

aji 

... 

orr 

edu 

enimidi 

... 

dlu 

entu 

61 

ename 

... t 

ett 

tommidi 


ombhattu 

orambo 

... 

onbod 

padi 

pattu 

hattu 

pattu 

... 

pott 

iruvai 


ippattu 

irvo 

... 

iwod 

muppai 


muvvattu 

muppo 

... 

mapped 

nalubai 

... 

n&lvatta 

narpo 

... 

nalvod 

vabai 

... 

ayivattu 

ayiva 

... 

erbbod 

Duru, or 

... 

nuru 

nudu 


ormur 

vauda 

yokka 


na, or da 

no, or da 


ku, ki 

... 

ge, or kke 

ku, or ge 


k 

nunchi 

... 

inda, or de- 


n 

valla 

... 

sainda 

inda 

ath 

... 


to 

... 

ktida, or 

: oirtugu 

kude 


tappa 


sangada 

hortu 

borata 



lo 

ol 

olage 

olai idu 


ol 

payini 

... 

m61e 

mittu 


ippudu 


iga 

itten 

ikkalu 

itwan 

appudu 


4ga 

4pal 

an da 

atwan 

eppudu 


yavaga 

epag 

ekke 


n6du 


ihottu 

ini 


idd 

repu 


nale 

elli 

n&le 

moekol 

ninna 

... 

nenna 

kode 

nenno 

enner 

ikkada 

... 

illi 

inchi 


itt 

akkada 


alii 

anchi 


ekkada 


elli 

odeke 


ett 

payina 

... 

mele 

i mett 

... 
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English. 

TumiL 

Malayahim. 

Telugu. 

CamataJca. 

Tuluva. 

Gurgi. 

Todava. 


Ancient. 

Modern. 

Ancient. 

Modern. 

Ancient. 

Modern. 

Ancient. 

Modern. 



Below 

kizhakku 

kizh 


tazhe 


kiuda 


kel.ige 

sett 



Between 

ndppan 

djv/u 

... 

nadukke 


nacZaraa 


mar/uvo 

nar'u 

... 


Without, 

outside 

veliyil 

... 

purame, or 
puratte 


bayite 

... 

horage 

pedi 

... 

parmutak 

W ithin 


ullil 

... 

agatta 


lopala 


olage 

oli 

... 

ullu 

Far 

s&mei 

tulei 

... 

agale 


davvu 

... 


... 


Near 

anmei 

kitta 

... 

adukke 


ddpu 

... 

hattara, or 
sare 

khayi, or 
tol 


keguri 

Little 


siriya 

... 

kora 


kasta 

... 

tusa, or 
thode 

onda 

chennang 


Much 

mikka 

mikunda 

... 

valara, or 
era 


nindA or 
mikkili 

... 

bahala 

dinj-a 

... 

uppom 

How much? 

ettunei 

evalavu 

... 

etra 


enta 


eshtn 

ett 



As 

ka/foppa 

pol 

... 

pole 


vale 

pol 

hage 

anehane 



So 


apparfi 

... 

angine 


at la 


hage 

do 

annane 


Thus 


ippacft 

... 

ingine 


itla 

... 

hige 

inchene 

innane 

iggas 

How? 


eppacfi 

... 

engine 


etla 

... 

hange 




Why? 

ennei 

en 

... 

endina 


61 a 

... 

yatakke. or 
y4ke 

jayekk 

... 

... 

Yes 

... 

dm 

... 

ade. uwa 


avunn 

... 

havudu 

and 

akku 


No 

••• 

illei 

... 

ilia 


ledu 

... 

ilia 

idili 

alia 


(Do) not 

1 

ven<& 

... 

vdnda 


vaddu 

... 

btk/a 

botri 



And, also 


urn 


um, nura 


nni, nnu 


6 (added to 
the end of 
the words 
coupled 
together) 

no 



Or 

... 

aiiadu 

... 

engil. adal- 
la, allan- 
gal 

avande 

... 

leka 

... 

adara 

andala 

... 

... 

This 

... 

avanuc/aya 


1 

vani 

... 

avana 

dyino 



That 

i 

ada 

C. 

ada 

i 

adi 

! 

adu, 4 


adu 

ad 
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AVhicli ? : 

What? 
Who? ; 

Anything ; 

Anybody 
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Sleep 
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Great 

Bound 

Square 

Flat 

Fat 


ThiD 

Weariness 

Thirst 

Ilungei 


niliya 

m'nrfa 

kuriya 

uvarnda 

1 :: 

t ... 

varid&na 

kuriya 

siriya 

serv&na 

periya 

tiranda 


saduram 

arfara 

i tattaiyana 

valatta 

kozhupp&- 


na, or va- 
lappima- 


na 

melliya 1 

melinda 

ayarppu 

ileippu 

nirvedkei 

1 

posi 


.. 

nmda * 

,,, 

nidupu 


udda 

udda 

i i 


kuranna 

... 

kuracha 

... 

gidda 

kuddva 

::: 

• 


... 

podugu 


udda 

’ 

* 

chiriya 

... 

pafti 

chinna 

... 

gidda 

sanna, 

kennu 


• 

valiya 

uruuda 
chad arum 

... 

pedda 
gun da 
chadaram 

... 

cbikka 

dodda 

gundu 

chouka 

| mallorr 

UTUttXl 

chouka 

... 

• 

paranna 

kozhutta 

... 

kovvina 

... 

chappate 

kabbida 

thora 

... 

• 

melinna 

valachal 

... 

palachani 

alupu 

... 

telianeya 

aanivu 

sabara 


! 

tanni keri- 
chal 

... 

dappi 

... 

niradike 

bajil 

... 

. | visappa 

... 

akali 

... t 

hasiru 

paduvu j 

... 


<SL 


j nirakn, ne« 
ragatti 
i kuliol 


pekkam 


nikhosti 
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JEnylhh. 

Malabar [of Ceylon). 

Cingalese, 

Air 

Agayam 

Hnlanga 

Ant 

Erumbu 

Ktimbeyft 

Arrow 

Ambu, Kanri 

Sure, or I'y& 

Kurull4 

Bird 

Kuruvi, X’ullu 

Blood 

Iratbum, llatbam, Uthiram, Kuruthi 

L<* 

Boat 

Thoni, Odam, Morak-kalam 

Arua 

Bono 

Elumbu 

AU 

Buffalo 

Erumei 

Miharakfl 

Cat 

Piinei 

Balalii 

Cow 

Pa.su, An | 

Eladena (gftwa is the 
generic term) 

Crow 

K&gam, Kiikel 

Kaput&, Kakkd 

Bay 

Nfd 

X)’w4s4, Dina 

Bog 

Nay 

Balia 

Ear 

K&du, Sevi 

Kana 

Earth 

Piimi, Puvi, Prithivi, A<J. 

Polawa 

Egg 

Muttei, Ac. 

Bijja 

Elephant 

Yiinei 

At& 

Eye 

Kan, Vilzi 

Aha 

Father 

Jugappen, That.hoi, Tundei 

Piyd, App& 

Firo 

Neruppu, Jl, Kauali, &a. 

Gini 

Fish 

Min 

Matsia 

Flower 

Pu 

Mai 

Foot 

KM, Thkl, A de 

Paya 

Goat 

A'du, VellAdu, &o. 

Elua. 

Hair 

Mayir 

Kes 

Hand 

Kai 

Ata 

Head 

Thalei 

Olua 

Hog 

Pondi 

U'rd 

Horn 

Koinbu, Kodu 

Anga 

Horse 

Kuthcrei, Pari, Astivnm 

As way a 

Gey a 

House 

Yidu, Manei, Illam, Akam 

Iron 

Irurabu 

Yakada 

Leaf 

Ilei 

KoU 

Light 

Yeliehara 

Eiiya 

Man 

Manus hen, A'daven, &C. 

Minihd 

Moukey 

Kurangku, Manthi 

Wan dura 

Moon 

Melavu 

Sanda 

Mother 

Thai, Annei Aunei 

Amina 

Mountain 

Malei, Vetpu 

Kanda 

Mouth 

Vai 

Kata 

Mosquito 

Visei, Melvfsei 

Madurua 

Name 

Pdr 

Naraa 

Night 

Iravu, Irfttir 

Rae 

Oil 

Ennei 

Tel 

Plantain 

VAlei 

Kesel 

Kiver 

Yarn, Karigel 

Ganga 

Road 

Them, Valzi 

Pdra 

Balt 

Skin 

TJppu 

Th61, Tholi 

IjIIIIU 

Hama 

Sky 

Varmm 

Ahasa 

Snake 

P4mbu 

Sarpaya 

Star | 

Naichetiram, Vanamin (fish of sky) ) 
Natchedheram, Velli, Ac. j 

Tarawa or T&rakawa 
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English. 

Malabar (of Ceylon). 

Cingalese. 

Stone 

Kallu 

Gala 

Sun 

Vuvil, Poluthu 

Siirya 

Tiger 

Puli, Vengei 

Wayiggraya 

Tooth 

Pallu 

Datha 

Tree 

Ms ram 

Gaha 

Village 

Kuriehi 

Gama 

Water 

Thanufr, Nir 

Watura 

Yam 

Kilangu 

Ala 

1 

NYin, Yan 

Mama 

Thou 

Ni, Nir 

T6 

lie, She, It 

Avan, Aval, Ah thu, or Ada 

Ohu, ad, eka 

We 

Nam, NAngal 

Api 

Ye 

Ningel 

Topi 

They 

Avergel 

Owun 

Mine 

Ennudeyathu, Enathu, E'n-adu 

Magd 

Thino 

Ummudeyathu, Uniathu, U'n-adu 

Togd 

His 

Ours 

Avanuileyutliu, {“* hu } 
Fngaludeyathu, Emathu, E'm-adu 

Ohugd 

Apd 

Yours 

Uugaludoyathu, Umathu, TJin*adu 

Topd 

Theirs 

On6, AvergeluUeyadu, Aver-adu 

Owngd 

One 

Ondu, Ac. 

Irandu 

Ekay 

Two 

Delay 

Three 

Mfmdu 

Tunai 

Four 

Nila 

Hatarai 

Five 

Eintu 

A'ru 

Pa hai 

Six 

Hayai 

Seven 

Elu 

Hatai 

Eight 

Ettu 

Sfcai 

Nino 

Onpatha 

Nawayai 

Ten 

Pat-thu, rawn 

Dahayai 

Twenty 

Irupathu 

Wissai 

Thirty 

Muppathu 

Tihai or Tis 

Forty 

Nitpathu 

Hatai eh ai 

Fifty 

Eympathu 

Panahtvi 

- A hundred 

Nuru 

Seya-yai 

Of 

In, Udeya, Thu 

Caret 

To 

Ku 

Ta 

From 

AT, Inmt.hu 

Gen 

By, instr. 

Kondu, AT 

Wisin 

With, cum. 

ITdan, Odu, Idattu 

Samaga 

Without, sine. 

Vittu, A llathu, Indi 

Natua 

In 

11, U1 

Atuld 

Ou 

Mdl, Pdril 

Pita 

Now 

Ippothu 

Dan 

Then 

Appothu 

Ewita 

When ? 

Eppotbu 

Kawadd. 

To-day 

Indu, Iudeikku 

Ada 

To-morrow 

Ndlei 

Heta 

Yesterday 

Ndttu 

Eeyd 

Here 

IngA, Ing6 

A'ngui, Angd 

Mehd 

There 

Ehd 

Where? 

Engei, TSngd 

Kohdda 

Above 

Mdidi, Uvnra 

Ihala 

Below 

Keltii, KUTe 

Pohala 

Between 

U'dei, Idiyil 

A tare or Mada 

Without, outside 

Veliyd, Furambdr 

Pita or Bahura 

Within 

UlWi 

Atuld 

Near J 

Kitte 

Langa 

Tika 

Little 

Siru, Konjam 
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Malabar {of Ceylon). 


Much 

How much? 

As 

So 

Thus 

How? 

Why? 

Yes 

No 

Do not. 

And also 
Or 
His 
That 

Which, j 6 n ) 

Which, t 6 n ) 

Which? k6n 

What? kya 

Who? 

Anything 

Anybody 

Eat 

Drink 

Sleep 

Wake 

Laugh 

Weep 

Be silent 

Speak * 

Coma 

Go 

Stand up 
Sit down 
Move, walk 
Hun 
Give 
Take 
Strike 
Kill 
Bring 
Take away 
Iiift up, raise 
Hear 

Understand 

Tell, relate 

Good 

Bad 

(’old 

Hot- 

Raw 

Ripe 

Sweet 

Sour 

Bitter 

Handsomo 

Ugly 


Mefcta 
Evvalovu 
P61, Ena 

Appadid, Avoannam 
Ippadi, Avoethamaka 
Eppadi, Evoethainaka 
Phi, Edukkaga 
A'm, Om 
Alla, Illei 
Seyath 6 i 
Urn, Thanum 
Allathu 
Avunudeya 
Ah t.hu, Athu 

Carent 

Ethu 

Emm, Entha 
Yhr, Ever 
Etlmm 

Everayenwn, Yaramum 
Thin, Sappedu 
Kudi 
Tungu 

Villippu 

Sirippu 

Alugei = weeping 

Immayiru, Silent ho 

Summayiru, Be still, Do nothing 

PtaCidiru, Do not speak 

Pesu 

Ya 

T6 

Nil 

Iru, Ulukkaru 
Nadam&duthftl, Nadei 
Oduthal 

Tim Kodu, T4 Kodu 

Edu, Kai 

Adi, Thattu 

Kollu 

Konduvfi 

Eduttupddu, KondU'fxi 
TTyarthu, Thukku 
Kel 

Yilangu 

Sollu 

Nalla 

Agadft, Pulsada, Ketta 

Kulirmei 

Sudu 

Pachei 

Pazliutta 

Inippu 

Pulippu 

KasappU 

Alahana, Alagu 

Avalatclnuia 


i 


<SL 


Singale&e. 


Bohoma 

Kocoharacla 

Caret 

Mes 6 

Mesi 

Kohomada 

Ayi 

Ou 

Nee 

Ap4 

Ta, da 

Nohot 

Ohirgoy 

Eka 

Kdkoda 

Mokada 

Kowda 

Monawiv numut 
Kowru hari 
Kanawa 
Bonaw 4 
Nid4, gannawd 
Nagifcenawd 
Himihaweiiawa 
Andanawa 

Katdkaranda dp4 
(i.e., Do no speak) 

Katdkarapan 

W area 

Palayan 

Hitapan 

Indagan 

Awidapan 

Duapan 

Diyan 

Ganin 

Gahapan 

Marapau 

Genen 

Ganin 

Uss4pa,n 

Ahapan 

Terunganin 

Kiyapan 

Honda 

Naraka 

Sicala 

U'sna 

Amu 

Idund 

Mihiri 

Ambul 

Titta 

Laksnna 

Kata 


* These Singalcse verbs are here put in the Imperative mood. 
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Engl ish. 

Malabar {of Ceylon). 

Singaltsc. 

Straight 

N6r6, Nor 

Kelin 

Crooked 

lCdnttl 

.Aeda 

Black 

Karpu 

Kalu 

White 

V'cnmei 

Sudu 

Bed 

Sivautha 

Hatu 

Green 

Tachei 

Nil 

Long 

Nedin, Ni'nda 

Dign 

Short 

Kattei, Kurukal 

Kota 

Tall ) ^ 

Uyarnta 

Isa 

Short ( m a 

Kullan 

Miti 

Small 

Sirin, Sinna 

Punolii 

Great 

Peri a 

Mahal 

Bound 

Vattippu 

Wata or Guli 

Square 

Sathurnmatna 

Hataraa 

Flat 

Shattei 

Patali 

Fat 

Kolulta, Thhlitha 

Tara 

Thin 

Melintha, Mellia 

Tuni 

Weariness 

Ileita, Kttlait*tha 

Wehesa 

Thirst 

T&gam 

Pi pis a 

Hunger 

Pasi 

Badagiui 
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SECTION X. 




ROUTE OF NEPALESE MISSION TO PEKIN, 

WITH 

REMARKS ON THE WATER-SHED AND PLATEAU 
OF TIBET. 


Tiif. two following papers (it may be as well to state, in order 
to show their trustworthiness) were presented to me by the 
Maha Rajah of Nepal in 1843, when I took my leave of him, 
after having resided at his Court for ten years in the capacity 
of British Minister. His Highness was pleased to say he desired 
to give me something which,, not being of monied value, I 
should be permitted to retain, and which he knew I should set 
especial store by, and all the more because I was aware that 
the communicating of any such information to the “Feringd” 
(European) was contrary to the fixed policy of his Government, 
And therewith His Highness gave me these two documents, as 
well as several others of equal interest. The papers now in 
question comprise official summaries of the routes of two of 
those embassies of tribute and dependence, which, since the w'ar 
of 1792 with Tibet (aided by China), Ndpal has been bound by 
treaty to send to Pekin once every five years. It is customary 
for these embassies always to keep nearly or quite to the same 
track, they being conducted through Tibet and China at the 
expense of the Celestial Empire and under the guidance of 
officers appointed by it. 

The time of departure from Kathmandii is determined by the 
opening of the passes over the Himalaya, which takes place 
usually during the first half of June by the melting of the 
snows ; and that accordingly is the regular period for the setting 
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<§L 


out of the ambassador, who usually reaches Pekin; about the 
middle of the following January. The ambassador's suite is 
rigidly fixed as to number, and as to every other detail; and, 
well or ill, tired or not, His Excellency is obliged by his prag¬ 
matical Chinese conductor (perhaps we should add in candour, 
by the character also of the country to be traversed) to push 
on towards his destination with only one halt of about a month 
and a Half at Lhasa, where, luckily for him, there is always 
some necessary business to transact, the Nepalese having long 
had commercial establishments in that city. The ambassador, 
who is always a man of high rank (Hindu of course) and rather 
advanced in life, can take his own time, and cook and eat his 
own food, and use his own comfortable sedan chair or more 
comfortable litter (dandi, hammock) as far as Tingri. But there 
the inexorable Chinese Mehmandar (honorary conductor) meets 
him with the assigned set of ponies for himself and suite, and 
His Excellency must now mount, and unceasingly, as inflexibly, 
pursue his journey through a country lamentably deficient in 
food, fuel, and water, by pretty long stages and without a halt 
save that above named, on horseback, over a very rough 
country, for some one thousand seven hundred miles, and then 
only exchange his pony for the still worse conveyance of a 
Chinese carriage (more properly cart), which is to convey him 
with like persistency some seven hundred miles further, fatigue 
and bad weather notwithstanding, and the high-caste Hindu's 
cuisine (horrcsco referens) all the while entirely in the hands of 
filthy Bhc 5 tias and as filthy Chinese! Of course there is a grand 
lustration after each embassy’s return home, which usually 
happens about two years from the time of its departure for 
Pekin; and many a sad and moving story (but all reserved for 
friends) the several members of these embassies then have to 
tell of poisonous compounds of so-called tea* and rancid lard 
or suet given them for drink in lieu of their accustomed pure 
lymph or milk; of heaps of sun-dried flesh incessantly substi¬ 
tuted for the farinaceous and vegetable food of all decent 
Pagans; nay, of puppies served up to them for kids, and cats 


* The so-called brick tefy which is composed of the sweepings of the tea manu¬ 
factories, cemented by some coarse kind of gluten. 
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for liaies, by stolid beastly cooks of Bhbt (Tibet), under the 
orders of a seemingly insouciant and really pragmatical China¬ 
man, who answers all objections with “ Orders of the emperor/* 
“ Food of the country/* “ You nicer than us, forsooth/* “ Fed or 
unfed, you start at such an hour,’* It is singular to observe tho 
Celestial Empire treating Asiatics with like impertinence as 
Europeans, and it is satisfactory to think that the recent 
treaty of ISTiSpal with Tibet has put an end to these and other 
impertinences. 

I proceed now to a few remarks on the form and substance 
of the papers. The form is such as might be expected from 
men, of a nation of soldiers and statesmen, scant of words and 
having an eye to business in the survey of a country. Blucher 
regarded London merely as a huge storehouse of valuables, fit, 
and haply destined, to make spoil for a conquering army. And 
a Nepalese regards Tibet and China, not from a picturesque or 
scientific point of view, but with reference to the obstacles their 
natural features oppose to a daring invader having an eye to 
business in Blucher’s line. The chief item, therefore, of both 
itineraries, and the only one of the shorter, is an enumeration 
of the mountain ridges or ranges intersecting the way (a most 
valuable piece of information, as we shall soon see); and to this 
the longer paper adds a similar enumeration of the intervening 
rivers, with the means of passing them, or the ferries and 
bridges; the forts occurring all along the route ; and, lastly, the 
lakes and tanks where drinking-water can be had—a commodity 
most scarce in those regions, where half the lakes are brackish. 
The several items, together with the stages and the distances 
(computed by marching-time as well as by reference to the 
Nepalese k6s of 2J miles each), comprise the whole .information 
conveyed. But it will nevertheless be allowed that so authentic 
an enumeration of so many important particulars, relating to 
so vast an extent of country so little known, is of no small 
value; and though here packed into the smallest compass, that 
information might, in the hands of a skilful bookmaker, suffice 
to furnish forth a goodly volume. But bookmaking is in no 
repute with the gentry of Nepal. It belongs solely to pandits, 
whilst on the class of official scribes is devolved the task of 
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recording all useful information, which they are strictly required 
to embody in the fewest possible words and smallest space. I 
will only add on this head of the form of the papers— 

ist. That the records of the two embassies haying been made 
at the several times of those missions, and quite independently 
of each other, the statements of one may be used to correct and 
explain those of the other; and that, where discrepancies occur, 
the longer paper, which is complete in its details, is probably, 
on the whole, more correct than the one which is not complete 
in its details, though I confess a strong leaning to the Cliountra 
statement, because of its sound discrimination of interesting 
facts, 

2d. That the assigned distances* though not measured but 
computed, yet having a double basis of computation* by march¬ 
ing time under given assigned circumstances, and by kos accord¬ 
ing also to a given standard in use in- N^pal, ought, I should 
think, to be capable of very definite determination in com¬ 
petent hands. 

3 d. That both papers are literal translations, and that the 
additional information procured by myself, and embodied for 
convenience in the documents, is-carefully distinguished by the 
use of brackets; the rest of* such information being thrown into 
foot-notes. 

The Cliountra’s embassy, as I learnt before I left Kathmandu, 
set out in 1817; that of the Kaji ia 1822, as appears on the 
face of the document. Chountra and Kaji are titles of ministers 
of state in Ndpal. I proceed now to the substance of the 
documents; and here, in imitation of my friends, 1 shall be as 
curt as possible, and endeavour, in a few words, to bring together 
the most generally interesting items of information furnished 
by the two papers. The total distance from Kathmandu to 
Pekin, according to the Kaji, is 1268^ kos; according to the 
Chountra, 1250 kos; and in that space occur, according to the 
former authority, 106 mountain-ranges, which are crossed; 
according to the latter, 104. The Kaji’s paper gives us the 
further information, that 150 lakes and tanks occur in the 

* I have heard that the whole road is measured and marked by the Chinese; and 
if so, the N^p&lese could never bo much out, the only thing required of them being 
the conversion of Chinese li into kos. 
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route; 652 rivers,* crossed by 607 bridges and 23 ferries; and 
lastly, 100 forts. 

It would be very desirable, in dividing the whole space into 
the political and natural limits of the several countries traversed, 
to make the Chountra’s and Kaji’s papers coincide. But I have 
attempted this in vain, owing to the different names cited in 
the two papers and the different methods of citation. In regard 
to political limits, they concur sufficiently, but not in regard to 
natural limits. I therefore give the former according to both 
papers; the latter according to the Chountra's only, it being 
quite clear on that head. I annex the langiirs or mountain- 
ranges to both statements. 




Political Limits 
according to 

Mountain -ranges, 
according to 


Chountra. 

Kaji. 

Chountra. 

Kfiji 

L JS'epfii (from Kith nrin- 

kda. 

k« 5 s. 

langurs. 

langurs. 

dii to Kh&sa) . 

II. Tibet (from Eth&ga to 
iron bridge of T&- 

29 

3d 

6 

5 

chindo) . 

Ill, China (Tachindo iron 

636 

649 i 

63 

7 i 

bridge to Pekin 

585 

584J 

35 

3 ° 

K6s 

1250 

I268J 

104 

106 


Remarks. 

I. From Kathmandu to Khdsa there is a difference of 5^ 
kds, obviously caused by the Kaji's detour vid Sankhu, instead 
of keeping the direct road as the Chountra did. 

II. From Kliasa to the iron bridge of Tachindo, the differ¬ 
ence is 13 i kos. It is pretty clearly caused, partly by a small 
detour as before, and partly by a slightly different use of terms. 
In the Chountra’s paper the specification in the body of the 

* Say rather rivers and river- crossings, for the same mountain-locked stream is 
here and there crossed twenty or thirty times in a very moderate distance. When 
I pointed out this at K&thm&udti, I got the explanation, and was referred to the 
crossings of tho RAputi River between Hitounda and Bhirnph6dy on the road to 
K&thm&cda from the plains of India for a sample. 
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document is “on this side of Tachindo;” in the remarks 
appended to it “ beyond Tachindo; ” whereas the Kaji s paper 
specifies Tachindo itself. 

HI. From the iron bridge of Tachindo to Pekin the differ¬ 
ence is only half a kds, which is not worth mentioning. 


Natural limits from the Chountra’s paper. 


' 

K6a. 

Mountain 

ridges. 

1. Cis-Uimdlayan region (Kdthmdndd to 
Bhalrav langiir) . 

5 ° 

7 

2. Trans-HiroAlayan region (Bhairav langur 
to four lcos beyond Chinchi Shan, 
where the great mountains cease) 

635 

65 

3. Chinchi Shan to Pouchin (where all 
mountains cease) • 

2x2 

3 ° 

4. Plains of China (Pouchin to Pekin) 

353 

2 


1250 

104 


To these distributions I subjoin, though it be u repetition, the 
excellent concluding remarks of the Chountra s paper: 

“Thus there are 104 langurs (or mountain-passes) between 
Kathmandu and Pekin, and of these 102 occur in the non- 
carriageable part of the way, or the first 897 kos ; and the last 
2 langfirs only, in the remaining 353 kds, or the carriageable 
part. The last-named part of the way may be said to be wholly 
through plains, for, of the two hills occurring, only one is at all 
noticeable, and both are traversed in carriages. From Kath¬ 
mandu to the boundary bridge beyond Tachindo (China frontier) 
is 665 kos, and thence to Chinclii Shan is 20 kos. Throughout 
these 685 k6s from ICdthmandii, mountains covered (per¬ 
petually?) with snow occur. In the remaining 565 kos no 
snowy mountains occur.” 

In the way of provincial boundaries we have the following. 
Prom Gnaksa, the 37th stage of the Kdji’s paper, to Sangwa, 
the 51st stage of the same paper, is the province of U, which 
contains the metropolis of Tibet or Lhasa. At Sangwa, or in 
full Kwombo-gyamda-Sangwa, commences the Tibetan province 
of Kham, which extends to Tachindo or Tazlii-deu, which is the 
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imon frontier of China and Tibet. It occurs at the 104th 
stage of the Kaji’s paper. The native name of Tibet is Pot vel 
Bdd. The Sanskrit name is Bh6t. This is Tibet Proper, or the 
country between the Himalaya and the Nydnchhen-thangla, 
which latter name means (and the meaning is worth quoting 
for its significance) pass of (to and from) the plains of the 
Great Nyen or Ovis Ammon, or rather, Great Ammon pass of 
the plains. That portion of Tibet which lies north of the 
Nydnchhen-thaugla (as far as the Kwanleun) is denominated 
by the Tibetans the Western half, Horyeul; and the Eastern 
half, Sokyeul, after the H6r and S6k tribes respectively. The 
great lake Naintso demarks Northern Tibet in the same way 
that the great lake Yamdotso denotes Southern. 

A word more about the Bhairav langur, which is equivalent 
to Mount Everest, as recently explained to the Society. The 
Chountra’s paper makes it 50 kds from Kathmandu ; the Kaji’s, 
5 2 £ kos, But to obtain the latter result you must not blindly 
follow the entry in the itinerary, but remember that his “ huge 
snow mass”* covers a large space of the road, which must be 
understood as commencing soon after leaving the 14th stage 


or Tholung, and not after leaving the 15 th stage or Tingri 


Langkot. 


The documents now submitted themselves suffice to prove 
the meaning of langur, since they show it to be equivalent to 
the la of Tibetan and the sluin of Chinese; consequently also 
(as we know from other sources) to the Turkic tagh and the 
Mongolic hid. It may therefore be rendered "mountain” as 
well as “ mountain-pass,” and this is the reason, perhaps, why 
the Nepalese often do not discriminate between the name of 
the pass and of the peak of Bhafrava, but blend them both 
under the name of Bhafrav langur, which is equivalent to the 
Gnalham or Nyanam thangld of the Tibetans. Colonel Waugh, 
therefore, may be assured that his Mount Everest is far from 
lacking native names, and I will add that I would venture in 
any case of a signal natural object occurring in Ndpal to 


* This great mass is visible alike from the confines of tfepill proper (the valley) 
and from those of Sikiin, and all the more unmistakably because it has no com¬ 
petitor for notice in the whole intervening space. It is precisely half-way between 
Gosain-than which overlooks Nep 61 Proper and Kangchdn which overlooks Sikim. 
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furnish the Colonel with its true native name (nay, several, for 
the country is very polyglottic), upon his furnishing me with 
the distance and hearings of that object, although neither I nor 
any European had gone near it * For the rest, I cannot with¬ 
hold my congratulations upon this second splendid result of 
Colonel W.’s labours, though, alack! it would seem fatal to my 
pet theory of sub-Himalayan water-sheds—a term carefully to 
be discriminated from the jffimdlayan water-shed to which I 
now purpose briefly to advert. 

Since 1 presented to the Society in 1849 ray paper on the 
Physical Geography of the Himalaya, a good deal of new 
information has been published, mixed with the inevitable 
quantum of speculation, touching the true character of that 
chain, and the true position of its water-shed, with their 
inseparable concomitants, the general elevation and surface 
character of the plateau of Tibet. 

After an attentive perusal of these interesting speculations, 
I must, however, confess that I retain my priorly expressed 
opinion, that the great points in question are inextricably 
involved with, and consequently can never be settled inde¬ 
pendently of, the larger question of the true physical features 
of the whole of the Bam-i-dunya of Asiatics and the Asie 
Central© of Humboldt. 

It may he that the Himalaya is not a chain at all, but an 
exemplification of the truth of Elie de Beaumont’s theory, that 
so-called mountain chains are only parallel dispositions of a 
series of geological noeuds, which, if laid side by side, constitute 
the semblance of a chain of longitude, and if laid one over the 
other constitute the semblance of a chain of latitude. 

It may he that the Himalaya is not a latitudinal but a 
meridional chain, and that the geological back-bone of the 

* It is obvious to remark that no European has ever approached Dhavalagiri, 
which yet lacks not a native name known to Europeans ; and, in fact, I myself have 
been twice as near to Dc'vadhtinga, vel Bhairav than, vel Bh&irav langdr, vel Gin'll- 
ham than gift, as any European ever was to Dhavalagiri. The Bhdtias often call the 
BhAirav langdr Thangld, or “pass of the plain,” viz., of Tingri, omitting the more 
specific designation, + Gnfdhnm, which also might alone designate the object, nay, 
which is the name of the snowy mass as opposed to the pass over it and the plain 
beyond it. 
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e continent of Asia does not tun parallel to the greatest 
development of that continent or east and west, but trans¬ 
versely to that development or north and south, and that the 
Kliia gan ula is an indication of the northern extremity of this 
back-bone, the Gangri or water-shed of the Indus and Brahma¬ 
putra an indication of its southern extremity. 

It may be that the question of the water-shed is not to bo 
regarded with reference to the adjacent countries only, but, as 
Guyot and others affirm, with reference to the whole eastern 
half of the continent of Asia; and that the northern part of 
Tibet, inclusive of the Himalaya, is to be regarded as shedding 
the waters of Eastern Asia from the Arctic to the Indian 
Ocean. Such things, or some one of them, I repeat, may be, 
and one of the theories just enumerated may involve the 
true solution of questions for some time past investigated and 
debated on the frontier of India, though without any sufficiently 
distinct reference to those theories, prior though they all be 
in date. But the mere statement of them suffices, I should 
say, to show that they will not find their solution on that 
frontier, hut only when .the whole Bam-i-diinya (dome of the 
world, a fine Orientalism) .has become accessible to science. 

In the meanwhile, without seeking to deny that many facts * 
seem to indicate that the axial line of the Himalaya lies beyond 
the ghat line,f it is obvious ? to remark that this assumed line is 
still parallel to the ghdt line, though beyond it, and conse¬ 
quently cannot be reconciled with an essentially meridional axis, 
such as the Gangri range presents. And, upon the whole, and 
with reference to organic phenomena especially, the ghdt line 
still presents itself to me as the best deviser of the Indian and 
Trans-Indian regions and climates, though I am not unaware 


* These facta are—ist, That several of the Him&layan rivers (beside the Satltij, 
Indus, and Brahmapfitra, which cannot be so reckoned) have more or less of Trans- 
Himhlayan courses as the Ganges, Karndli, Salikrami, old Gunduk of Hamilton, 
Anin, Tishta, and M6nas 2d, That some of these, after flowing a good way east or 
west over the plateau o f Tibet, are at length deflected southwards, instead of pass* 
ing north into the Err., or other stream or lake of Tibet. 

+ Jt'er contra, the numerous determinations of the height of the gh&ts at far- 
distant points seorr to warrant our assuming 17,000 feet for the mean elevation of 
the ghdt line; aid it may well be questioned if any line of equal height and extent 
exists north or that line. It is the closing of the ghdts that annually stops all access 
to Tibet, not any obstacle beyond them. 
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that Br&hmanic geography has, from remote times, carried 
Indian frontier up to Mansardvar and Kavanhrad, to the 
Brahmaputra and Indus line in Tibet. And, again, though I 
do not, nor ever did, doubt that Tibet is a very mountainous 
country, yet I conceive that there are good reasons for admitting 
the propriety of Humboldt's general designation for it. He 
calls it a plateau or elevated plain, and all those I have con¬ 
versed with, who have passed from various parts of the Hima¬ 
layan countries into those of Tibet, have expressed themselves 
in terms implying a strong distinction, at least, between the 
physiognomy of the former and the latter regions. I would 
add, that nothing can be juster or finer than Turner's original 
contrast of the two. 

No one acquainted, as I have long been, with the native 
descriptions of Tibet,* or with the general and special delinea¬ 
tions of the country by Danville, based entirely upon native 
materials, or with such enumerations of mountain ranges 
occurring between the Ndpalese and Chinese frontiers, as the 
accompanying documents contain, could for a moment question 
that mountains abound in Tibet. On the other hand, there are 
several reasons of a general nature, besides the specific allega¬ 
tions of the fact by the people, to prove that widespread plains 
also abound there. It may be worth while to enumerate these 
reasons. They are as follows :— 


ist. One language only prevails throughout all the provinces 
of Southern Tibet, that is to say, throughout Balti, Ladak, BlAri, 
Utsdng, and Ivham; or ; f in other words, from the Bol6r nearly 
to the Yiinling, whilst in the same extent of country in the 
Himalaya very many languages are found. 

2d. The language of Tibet has express and familiar terms 
for plain and valley, which are respectively called thang and 
lining in Tibetan, whereas the Himalayan tongues have no word 
at all for a plain, no distinct one for a valley . 

3 d. It is well known that there are vey many lakes in 
Tibet, and several of them of great size—a fact which involves 
the existence of large level tracts also, as the contrary fact in 


* Journal No, IV. for April 1832, Article I. 
t Journal No. IV. for April 1832, Article I. 
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E^Mdimalaya involves (what is notorious) the absence of wide¬ 
spread levels. 

4th .—The numerous names of places in Tibet which are com¬ 
pounded with the word thang, a plain, as Chyan thang in Nari, 
Pdkh 4 u thang in Tsang, Nar thang in U', and Pa thang in 
Kham, would alone suffice to prove that the general surface of 
Tibet is very different from that of the Himalaya. 

5 th .—The numerous names of places similarly compounded 
with the word lining, a valley, as Tdshu lining, Lhasa lining, 
Phemba lining, &c. 


4>i. 


6th . — Tibet is the permanent habitat of wild animals of the 
true ox, deer, and antelope types—all creatures of the plain and 
not of the mountain, and none therefore found in the Himalaya. 

yth . — Tibet is annually the seasonal resort of vast numbers 
of the wading and swimming tribes of birds, which pass from 
the plains of India to those of Tibet every spring, and stay in 
the latter till the setting-in of winter, whilst the whole of these 
birds entirely avoid the Himalaya. “ The storks know their 
appointed seasons in the heavens,” and their skilfully-disposed 
phalanxes periodically afford one of the finest sights we have. 
Kangchan is swept over as if it were a molehill 1 * 

There are few of the Tibetan plains more noticeable than that 
which occurs immediately on passing the Himalaya by the 
Phafrav langur or Nyanamla — few contrasts more palpable than 
that of the Cis- and Trans-Himalayan regions at this well-known 
and central point; and when I lately requested Major Earnsay, 
the Kesident in Nepal, to get for me a confirmation or refutation 
of my opinion, he answered—“ Dr. Hooker must be in error 
when he says there are no extensive plains in Tibet, because 
Tingri maidan (plain), for example, is fully sixty miles in length 
and fifteen to twenty in breadth. Til bikram Thapa assures 
me that, in the recent war, he marched along that plain for 
several days and passed a lake three days in circumference, and 
which he estimates to be as large as the valley of N^pal.”*f* 
When asked if Tingri maidan was anything like the valley of 
Ndpal, he said—“ No ! horsemen could not gallop about Nepal. 


* See my paper on the Migration of Birds in Bengal Asiatic Society's Researches, 
f The valley of Nepdl is about sixteen miles in diameter, or fifty in circuit. 
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iey would liave to keep to the roads and pathways. But 
numerous regiments of cavalry could gallop at largo over the 
plain of Tingri” * In a like spirit the Tibetans themselves 
compare the vast province of Kham to a “ field,” arid that of 
Utsang to “four channels’’"f*—both expressions plainly imply¬ 
ing abundance of flat land; and the latter also indicating those 
ranges parallel to and North of the Himalaya, which all native 
authorities attest the existence of in Tibet, not only in Nari, 
but also in Utsang and Kham. The most remarkable of these 
parallel chains, and that which divides settled from nomadic, 
and North from South Tibet, is the Ny 4 nchh 6 n-thangla, of 
which I spoke in my paper on the H6rs6k| and of which I am 
now enabled pretty confidently to assert that the Karakorum 
is merely the Western prolongation, but tending gradually 
towards the Kwanleun to the Westward. But these parallel 
ranges imply extensive level tracts between them, which is the 
meaning of the “ four channels” of Utsang, whilst the East and 
West directions of these ranges sustain Humboldt’s conception 
of the direction of all the greater chains of Asie Centrale, or the 
Himalaya, Kwanleun, Thian, and Altai, as also of that of the 
backbone of the whole Asiatic continent, which he supposes to 
be a continuation Westward of the second of these four chains. 

Upon the whole, I conceive, there can be. no doubt that Tibet 
Proper, that is, Tibet South of the Ny^nchh 4 n-th angla range, 
is, as compared with the Himalaya, a level country.§ It may 
be very well denned by saying it comprises the basins of the 
Indus (cum Satlaj) and Brahmaputra; or, if you please, of the 
Mapham, P 6 bh 4 u, and Yamdo Lakes. 

In this limited sense of Tibet — which the native geographers 
divide into Western, Central, and Eastern Tibet, called by them¬ 
selves Nari, Utsang, and Khdm, or, when they would be more 

* Tingri is the name of the town. The district is called PiSkhcu or P&khcu th&ng, 
and the lake Fdkhthi tso. By referring to the Itineraries, it will be seen, that the 
pluin of P<$kb6u extends sixty-eight miles in the line of the route, and is succeeded 
by a still larger plain reaching to Digarchi from Tasyachola (see Chountra’s route). 

f Journal at supra tit,. 

X Journal, No. II. of 1853. Essays II., 65. 

§ See Cooper in Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, No. 5, for May 1869, and Royal 
Asiatic Society’s Report of the Soiree of March 1870, wherein is given the report of 
Montgomerie’s Pandit, who states that the Mukhtinath pass, 13,100 feet, is reached 
from the North by a long smooth grassy slope varied by occasional cultivation. 
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Balti, Maryul. vel Ladak, Ndri, Tsang, U', and Kham— 
langrf is the watershed of Tibet. 

The region called Tso tso in Tibetan, or that of the lakes 
Mapham and Lanag, equal to the Mansardvar and Ravanhrad 
of Sanskrit geography, is situated around Gangrf, where the 
elevation of the plateau is 15,250 feet. From this region the 
fall of the plateau to the points where the rivers (Indus and 
Brahmaputra, or Singkhu-bab and E'ru) quit the plateau is 
great, as we sufficiently know from the productions of Balti and 
of Kham at and around those points. In Lower Balti snow 
never falls; there are two crops of grain each year, and many 
excellent fruits, us we learn from native writers ;* whilst my 
own information, received vivd voce from natives of those parts, 
assures me that the country towards the gorge of the E'rti or 
Brahmapxitra is, like B.alti, free of snow and yields two crops 
a year; that rice is produced, and silk and cotton ; and that 
these last articles form the ordinary materials of the people’s 
dress. These points cannot therefore exceed four to five thou¬ 
sand feet in elevation, which gives a fall of above ten thousand 
feet from the watershed, both ways. 

I will conclude these hurried remarks, suggested by the am¬ 
bassadorial routes from Kathmandu to Pekin now submitted 
to the Society, with a statement,, which I think the Society will 
perceive the high interest of, ..with reference to those recent 
ethnological researches, the whole tendency of which is more 
and more completely to identify the Turanians of India and 
Indo-China with those of the Trans-Himalayan countries. 

It is this —ETu tsangpo is the name of the river of Tibet: 
E'rawadi, that of the river of Western Indo-China or Ava: E'ru 
vel A'rii, that of a river in the Tamil and Teldgu languages. 
Now, when we remember that Tsangbo is a mere local appen¬ 
dage to the Tibetan word,f and Wadi vel Yati a mere Prakritic 
appendage to the Burmese word; and further, that the Turanians 
of Tibet, the Himalaya, and Indo-China are still constantly 


-§L 


* Journal for April 1833. 

+ Ts&ngpo, of or belonging to Tsdng, the province of which Digarchi is the capital, 
and by which place the river (ErO) flows. Even the prefixing of a Y (Yeru—Y&ru) 
is equally Tibetan (in speech) and Dravidian ! Turner’s is the first and correctcsfc 
writing of the word—Enicliambu to wit, for Chambu is the soft-spoken sound of 
Tsangpo. (For eru read eru passim). 
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wont to denominate their chief river by the general term for 
river in their respective languages (teste Meinam, Likhu, &c.), 
we shall hardly be disposed to hesitate in admitting that the 
Northmen, as they moved Southwards into the tropical swamps 
of India and Indo-China, clung to and perpetuated, even amid 
various changes of language/ that name of the river of their 
Northern home (viz., the river, tear e%ox t 'l v ) with which was 
associated in their minds the memory of their fatherland. 

“By the waters of Babylon they sat down and wept.’* 

P. S .—Before I went to England in 1853, I had been so for¬ 
tunate as to gain access to some Gyarungs and Takpas or 
inhabitants of Sffan and of the South-Eastern confines of Tibet. 
In my paper on the Horsdk I gave the substance of their 
information about Sffan. I will here add a few scattered par¬ 
ticulars about the country lying above Asam, and the rather 
because, from the date of my return to India up to this hour, 
I have never again been able to get access to these people. The 
Tibetans and Sifanese are wholly unacquainted with the terms 
Daphla, Abor, Bor, Aka, Miri, Mishmi, Khamti, by which we 
denominate the tribes lying East of Bhutan. They recognise 
Cluing vel Sang (Changlo of Kobinson) as the name of a Bhft- 
tanese tribe or rather profession. They say that above Palyeul 
or Nepal (Easternmost part—alone known to my informants) 
is Tingri: above Deunjong or Sikim is Trinsam (the Dingcham 
of Hooker and Damsen of myself): above Lh6 or Bhiitan is 
Nvero: above Towang or Takyeul is Chdna or Jhang chdna: 
above Lhokhapta is Kwombo: above Tsarung is Chozogon. 
These are said to be the respective Cis and Trans-Himalayap 
districts occurring from the position of Kutiin Nepal Eastwards 
to beyond that of Saddia in Asam. It is added that Hie river 
Erii vel Yaru (Brahmaputra) passes, from Kwombo into Lhok¬ 
hapta, beneath the great snowy mountain called Kwombochari, 
and that a great mela or mart is held there every twelve years. 
Lhdkhapta, or Lho of the cut lips, is so called to distinguish it 

* The word for river in De Koros’s Dictionary is certainly erroneous, derived from 
a misapprehension of the attached descriptive epithet of the great river of Tibet. 
The common word for river is chu ~ water. But I am assured that a great river is 
as frequently called E'ru, A'ru, or with the prefix Yeru, Yarn, as in India a great 
river is called Gauga. 
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because the people have the habit of making 
in their lip. 

province is said to be bounded on the South by 
Ghiingra ridge, on the West by Mount Ghiindala, on the North 


and East by the Kambala range; the province of U to be 
bounded East by Sangwagy&mda, West by the river Tamchok- 
hamba, South by the Kdmbald range, and North by the Nydn- 
chhen-thangla. Beyond the last-named great snowy range is 
situated the immense lake of Nam ts6, which is said to bear 
the same relation to Northern Tibet that the Yamdo* tso (Palte 
or Yarbrokyu) lake does to Southern. The former is the Terkiri 
and Tengri mirf of our maps, as to which maps we have the 
following further identifications :—Ghamda = Gyamda. Batang 
= Pathang. Kywadzd = Rew&cM. Lari = Lha rfngo. Kiang, 
added to great rivers = Gyarung. River Takin = Gyamo grnil- 
chu, and river Yang-tse = Nya chii. Pampou of Hue = 
Phemba: river and valley both so called. Galdeso river = 


Galden, and is the East boundary of Phemba and Lhasa valleys, 
as the Tolong river is their Western boundary. 


Abstract of Diary of Route from Kdthmdndu to Pekin , as taken 
during the Embassy of Chountra PdusJcker Sdh , showing the 
number and position of the mountains passed . 


Position of the mountain passes with the names 
of some of them. 

No. of passes 
(called lan - 
gfers.) 

Distance in k6s. 

From K&thm&ndu to Devapur 

one 

six 

Devapur to Bh6t Sfpa 

one 

four 

Bh6t Slpa to Cho&t&ra 

one 

three 

Cho&t&ra to Bisambhara 

one 

six 

Bfsambhara to Llsti 

one 

three 

Llsti to Kh&sa t 

one 

seven 

Beyond Kiiti, called Bhalrava langiir § 

one 

twenty-one 


* I have elsewhere corrected the prevalent mistake about the shape of the Yamdo. 
It is very long and narrow. 

t N&r is Turkic for lake as ts6 is Tibetan. Tengri nfir, or celestial lake of the 
former tongue, is an exact translation of N&m ts6 of the latter. The general pre¬ 
valence of Turkic words in the geography of Northern Tibet more especially suffi¬ 
ciently evinces the presence of that wide-spread tribe in Tibet. 

+ Boundary of Nepal and Tibet. 

§ Mount Everest of Waugh. 








Position of the mountain passes, with the names 
of some of them. 

No. of passes 
(called lan- 

Distance in leds. 

f/tirs .) 


Beyond Shdkar jdung, called Tdsyachdla* 

one 

thirty-four 

Within the Digarchd limits 

one 

thirty-seven 

Beyond Digarchd limits 

one 

ten 

On this aide of Lake Khadupainti 

one 

thirty-nine 

Beyond Kapilapainti 

one 

thirteen 

Beyond Lhdsa circuit 

one 

sixty-six 

Beyond Chhanjugydmda of Khdm 

one 

twenty-nine 

Beyond Acharjdung 

one 

eleven 

At Chhdsu Khdm 

one 

seven 

At Namgye-kti ng 

At Tdngtasdng 

one 

one 

thirty-six 

six 

At Ldche 

one 

twelve 

At a nameless spot 

one 

three 

At a nameless spot 

one 

one 

At a nameless spot 

one 

four 

At a nameless spot 

one 

four 

On this side of Lh6jix 

one 

six tee a 

At Sdyansdradcha 

one 

eight 

At a nameless spot 

one 

one 

A t a nameless spot 

one 

two 

At a nameless spot 

one 

three 

At a nameless spot 

one 

four 

At a nameless spot 

one 

two 

At a nameless spot 

one 

two 

At a nameless spot 

one 

two 

At a nameless spot 

one 

one 

On this side of Chhdmdo 

one 

fifteen 

At Pdng-clo 

one 

twenty-two 

At Kydphdld 

one 

five 

At Tlnimdld 

one 

three 

At a nameless spot 

one 

nine 

At a nameless spot 

one 

nine 

At a nameless spot 

one 

fourteen 

At a nameless spot 

one 

three 

At Ndwd 

one 

seven 

Bey ond Ldnguriklnidd 

one 

four 

At a nameless spot 

one 

one 

At a nameless spot 

one 

two 

At Kdldsdng 

. ouo 

twelve 

At Plnila 

one 

ten 

At Child 

one 

four 

At Phtinzadd 

one 

nine 


T&sya ch 61 d = Th 61 & of the Kfiji’s paper? 
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Position of the mountain passes, with the names 
of some of them. 

No. of pas3es | 
(called Ian* 
gftra.) 

Distance in kds. 

At a nameless spot 

one 

two 

On this side of P&thAng 

one 

seven 

A t Tds6 

one 

nine 

At S&mb&tTnirn 

one 

eleven 

At a nameless spot 

one 

six 

At a nameless spot 

one 

two 

At a nameless spot 

one 

three 

At L&m&yd 

one 

one 

At a nameless spot 

one 

two 

At a nameless spot 

one 

three 

At a nameless spot 

one 

one 

Beyond Lith&ng 

one 

ten 

At a nameless spot 

one 

one 

At a nameless spot 

one 

seven 

At a nameless spot 

one 

two 

At a nameless spot 

one 

two 

At a nameless spot 

one 

seven 

At a nameless spot 

one 

two 

At Gold 

On this side of Tdchindd* or Tazhideu 

one 

nineteen 

or Tazedo 

one 

thirteen 

At the military post of Khw&lechfri 

On this side of Chliinchisy&n (Sli&in or 

one 

twenty-eight 

Sy&n = mountain in Chinese) 

one 

fifteen 

At a nameless spot 

Thus far the mountain-ridges passed 
are generally large. Henceforward they 
are small. 

one 

four 

At a nameless spot 

one 

three 

On this side of Ydto 

one 

fourteen 

On this side of Pait&n 

one 

ten 

Beyond Thinda plrii and Kh&to 

one 

thirty-five 

Oil this side of Loch&ngsy&n 

one 

two 

On this side of Mingtou 

one 

seven 

At a nameless spot 

one 

four 

At a nameless spot 

one 

three 

On this side of Chatoii 

one 

two 

On this side of TJlingndi 

one 

ten 

At a nameless spot 

one 

six 

On this side of Chantou 

one 

three 

At a nameless spot 

one 

two 


* The iron bridge beyond T&chind6 is the boundary of Tibet and China. See 
Diary of a Journey from K&thmandCi to Tuchindd, printed in our Researches. 













Position of the mountain passes with the names 
of some ot them. 

No. of passes 
(called lan- 

Distance in kos. 

At a nameless spot 

one 

one 

On this side of Gamsii 

one 

three 

At a nameless spot 

one 

six 

On this side of Kw&ngsyAn 

one 

three 

Beyond Kw 4 ngsy 4 n 

one 

six 

On this side of Saickh&ng 

one 

four 

At Saichh&ng 

one 

two 

Beyond Saichh&ng 

one 

five 

At a nameless spot 

one 

three 

At a nameless spot « 

one 

two 

On this side of Nfchh&ngtod 

one 

seven 

On this side of Tdng 4 kii 

one 

six 

Beyond Mfusydn 

one 

three 

Beyond PoAthlnsydn 

one 

sixteen 

Beyond Li'ipasy&n 

one 

nine 

On this side of Pln'ingsydn 

one 

twelve 

On this side of PodchingsyAn 

one 

nineteen 

Not carriageable thus far. Hencefor¬ 
ward carriages may be used.* 

At Ohhdlung 

one 

caret 

At Sfngh 4 sydn 

one 

caret 

[Distance of both, as cited below 

... 

353] 


104 

1205 


Thus there are 104 langiirs or mountain ridges and passes 
between Kathm&ndti and Pekin, and of these 102 occur in the 
non-carriageable part of the way or in the first 897 k6s, and 
the last two only in the remaining 353 k6s or the carriageable 
part. This latter may be said to be entirely through plains, 
for of the two hills occurring, only one is at all noticeable, and 
both are traversed in carriages. Prom KathmamM to the iron 
boundary-bridge beyond Tachindd (China frontier) is 665 k6s; 
and thence to Chinchi Shan or Mount Chiuchi is 20 k6s. 
Throughout these limits, or 685 kos from Kathmandii, moun¬ 
tains covered with snow occur. In the remaining 565 no snowy 
mountains occur. 

Horses are used for the first 894 [query 897], and carriages 
for the last 356 [query 353]. Total, 1250 kds. 

* This remark, ns well as the prior one in the body of the paper, belongs to the 
original. The bracketed entry of distance is mine, taken from the remarks below of 
the original. 
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Systematic Summary of the Route from Kdthmdndu to Pekin , as traversed by the Nepalese Ambassador to China , Kdji 
Dalbhanjan Pdnde , a.d. 1822-23, and set down by his Secretary at the close of each day's journey. 


U-4 • 

0 $ 

• tc 

& 1 

Halting place. 

Distance in kos. 

Time in 
ghadis and 
pals. 

Mountain ridges or 
ranges crossed. 

Lakes 

and 

tanks. ! 

Rivers or 
river- 
crossings. 

Boat 

ferries. 

Bridges. 

Forts. 

I 

Gourighit 

one 

1—5 

none 

one 

two 

none 

two 

none 

2 

Sankhu 

three 

9-0 

none 

none 

two 

none 

none 

none 

3 

Devap&r 

four 

15-0 

one 

none 

three 

none 

three 

none 

4 

Sipi 

three and a half 

11 — 0 

one 

none 

two 

none 

none 

none 

5 

Choutari 

four 

10—0 

one 

none 

one 

none 

one 

none 

6 

Pairyi 

four 

13—0 

one 

none 

three 

none 

three 

none 

7 

Thama gaon 

five 

17—0 

none 

none 

none 

none 

none 

none 

8 

Llsti 

two and a half 

13-0 

one 

none 

two 

none 

four 

none 

9 

Tuguna 

two and a half 

10—0 

none 

none 

one 

none 

one 

none 

10 

Kiiasa * 

five 

19—0 

none 

none 

five 

none 

four 

none 

11 

Chdsyang 

five 

21—0 

none 

none 

three 

none 

seven 

none 

12 

Kuti 

four 

17—0 

none 

none 

three 

none 

three 

none 


Thachiling 

five 

13—0 

none 

none 

three 

none 

three 

none 

*4 

Thb-lung 

four 

12—0 

none 

none 

three 

none 

none 

none 

15 

Tigri langk6t 

ten 

20—0 

one (Bhairav langfir 

none 

two 

none 

cone 

none 

16 

Tigii or Tingri 

three 

9—0 

none or Thang 1&)+ 

none 

one 

none 

one 

one 

17 

Mimo 

six 

13—0 

none 

two 

one 

none 

none 

none 

18 

Sbekar jiung 

six 

15—0 

one (Khyumrila) 

two 

two 

none 

two 

one 

19 

Lolah 

three 

8—0 

one (Gyachila) 

none 

one 

none 

none 

none 

20 

Chydcbopd or Gydchdpi 

four and a half 

11—0 

one (Th61a)t 

none 

one 

none 

none 

none 

21 

Thing bu 

nine 

17—0 

one (Ph4ngso§ thduld) 

two 

two 

none 

two 

one 

22 

Lalit jdung 

five 

11—0 

none 

none 

two 

none 

none 

one 

23 

Cbya tang 

four and a half 

12—0 

none 

none 

none 

none 

none 

one 



* Boundary of N£p£l and Tibet since 1792. 

t B afrav langur is the name in the Khas language. TMngl£, in full Ny£n£ra th£ngte. in that of Tibet. These names of the mountain-ridges crossing 
the route are not in the original, but obtained by me from other sources and therefore bracketed. This famous pass, the heights above which and consti¬ 
tuting with the pass one immense snow mass, which mass is equivalent to the Mount Everest of Waugh, commences (see Chountra jjaper) 3 k6s beyond 
Hholung. or 55 kos from Ktfthmandii, 50 by the Chounir&’s more direct route. 

1 TixSld = Cb6!£ or Tasya chdlii of Ohountra’s paper. 

§ This ridge and the three above it are all very small, and none of them of course snowed. The first or Khyumri is situated between the *owis of '“ 4 
Shikar and Sdkya. ' 00 
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24 

Phencholing 

five 

25 

Tasi gang 

four 

26 

Giri 

five 

27 

Kati gurnba 

Digarcba * or Zhikafcs 4 

nine 

28 

three 

29 

Pena 

eight and a half 

3 ° 

Tak chwe 

seven 

3 * 

Gyang chi or Gyang-tse 

five and a half 

32 

Ku-nashi or Geb z 4 s 

seven 

33 

Thung toi or Ralung 

five and a balf 

34 

Niehang-u or dzara 

five 

35 

Nagnkhu jeung or Nan- 
gache 

five £ (Yamdo 

lake on right) 

36 

Pai khu jeung or Pedi6 

six (Y6.ni 

37 

Gnd ksa or Khampa par- 

six (cross the 

38 

Chusura jeung [chu 

six 

39 

Gne tang 

nin$ 

40 

Lhasa 

six 

4 i 

Tai-chbin 

six 

42 

Mito gfinga 

thirteen 

43 

Ringche lang 

five and a half 

44 

Usu cbang or Usir gvfing 

five 

45 

Toita 

five 

46 

Nu g£ri or N6 mari 

nine 

47 

Sb sung ta 

nine 

48 

Chyang tang 

six 

49 

Ling ta 

six 

50 

Syang-ta 

five and a half 

51 

Sang-wa)J 

five 

52 

Wb-cba 

eight 

53 

La-thi 

five 

54 

Ta-tung- khi 

six 

55 

Tuva-tliung 

seven 

56 

i Cbya-kung 

six and a half 


Time in * 
r hadis and' 
pals. 

Mountain ridges or 
ranges crossed. 

Lakes 

and 

tanks. 

Rivers or 
river 
crossings. 

Boat 

femes. 

Bridges. 

Forts. 

12—30 

none snowy) 

none 

one 

none 

one 

one 

9—0 

none (Chbungla not 

none 

one 

none 

none 

none 

IX—30 

one (KhvongU) 

none 

one 

none 

none 

none 

16—0 

none 

none 

one 

none 

one 

none 

5 — 3 ° 

none 

none 

none 

none 

none 

one 

17—0 

one (Jikla) 

none 

one 

none 

one 

one 

14—0 

none 

none 

none 

none 

none 

none 

ir—0 

none 

one 

one 

none 

one 

one 

13—0 

none 

one 

one 

none 

two 

one 

11—0 

none 

none 

four 

none 

three 

none 

n—0 

one (Chapla) f 

none 

two 

none 

one 

none 

10—0 

none 

one 

oWO 

none 

two 

one 

11—0 

none 

one 

one 

none 

one 

one 

12—0 

one (Kambalb) 

none 

none 

none 

none 

one 

12—30 

none 

none 

two 

one 

one 

one 

17—0 

none 

none 

three 

none 

one 

two 

14—0 

none 

one 

three 

none 

two 

one 

14—0 

non$ 

none 

one 

one 

none 

one 

24—0 

one 

none 

three 

none 

two 

one 

11—30 

none 

one 

three 

none 

two 

one 

10—0 

none 

none 

1 four 

none 

four 

none 

10—0 

none 

none 

five 

one 

five 

none 

17—0 

one (Gybmda fcholb) § 

two 

one 

none 

seven 

none 

17—0 

none 

none 

six 

none 

five 

none 

XI—0 

none 

none 

two 

none 

two 

none 

11—30 

none 

none 

five 

none 

five 

none 

10—0 

none 

none 

three 

none 

three 

one 

11—0 

one (Thonda 14 ) 

five 

two 

none 

two 

none 

13—0 

none 

five 

none 

one 

five 

one 

11—0 

one (Bendala) 

none 

two 

none 

one 

one 

ir—0 

one 

none 

four 

none 

two 

none 

16—0 

one (Chakli) 

two 

two 

none 

none 

none 

OJ 

1 

0 

none 

none 

two 

none 

three 

none 
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Wald-t6 
Gawd 
Ldchi-ch6 
To-td 
Pydng-pd 
La eha 
Pdli lang 
Locha pdngwo 
Tha-tho 
Lilibfi-j^ung 
Chyai chhou 
Mali 
Wa kh6 
Gnangta tdi 
La kfing 
La kata 

Thang d& or Cham-do 
Mu phu or Mung bhu 
Pow tyang 
Pd kdng or Ba-gung 
Wdng kkd 
Gndug ti or Gam 
Taya 

Lo cbdng chdng 
Ang sd or Azfi 
Sepang kow or Ndwa 
LI sd or Risyd 


84 i Mang kbdm or Chdng 


Kfisfi 
Mdngali 
Khanchi khd 


[kha 


eight 

five 

five 

eleven 

seven 

five and a half 

twelve 

thirteen 

seven 

nine 

nine 

five 

four 

sixteen » 
five 
eight 
eight 

six 

six 

nine 

five 

seven and a half 

eight 

six 

nine 

six 

ten 

eleven 

eight 

nine 

three 


17—0 

12— 0 
11—o 

19—0 
13 —o 

11— o 

16— o 
19—o 

12 — 0 

17— O 
17—o 

11— o 

9—0 
24—o 
9—0 

13— 0 

12— 0 
12—0 
II—o 
17—30 


II—o 


13—o 
21—0 
12—O 

16-O 

II—9 

17—o 
23—0 

17— O 

18— o 
6—0 


none 

one (Sydr kdng Id) 

none (Nup kdng la) 

one 

one 

one 

one (Serak Id) 
two (Nak la) 
none 

one (Gabu la) 
one (Gamu Id) 
five 

one (Yutakh li) 

five 

none 

one (Sydnam chold) 

none 

two 


two 

one 

non$ 

none 

one 

none 

two 

one 

three, 

one 

one 

two 

one 


none 

four 

none 

six 

none 

none 

three 

none 

four 

none 

two 

none 

none 

none 

none 

one 

two 

none 

four 

none 

one 

seven 

none 

four 

none 

one 

two 

none 

three 

none 

none 

one 

none 

one 

none 

none 

three 

none 

one 

one 

none 

two 

none 

three 

none 

none 

one 

none 

none 

one 

none 

two 

none 

three 

none 

one 

none 

none 

none 

nono 

one 

one 

none 

one 

none 

four 

four 

none 

two 

none 

none 

two 

none 

two 

none 

none 

two 

none 

eight 

none 

none 

three 

none 

two 

none 

one 

one 

none 

two 

none 

none 

one 

none 

one 

none 

two 

none 

none 

none 

none 

none 

one 

none 

none 

none 

one 

two 

none 

two 

none 

none 

one 

none 

two 

none 

none 

two 

none 

two 

none 

IJ0U9 

one 

none 

none 

none 

none 

one 

none 

none 

none 

none 

one 

none 

none 

none 

none 

one 

none 

none 

none 

none 

two 

none 

two 

none 

none 

two 

none 

none 

none 

none 

none 

none 

none 

none 


! ai of province of Tsfog = zhf-kd-tsd of Tibetan and Bigaicfc* of Elias, 

t Th! T -VrSiSf Ja 8 Va 5. 11 su ? gest8 kharuld or Nyunzying Khangsran, a great snowy range. 
t The Tsamding monastery is situated here. J * 

•aaSKSSSE5SJSKSft 'S2&5£Zj^J2tt12l? «™.- 
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C i 

c 2p 

52*5 

Halting place. 

Distance in k<$s. 

Time in 
gliadis and 
pals. 

Mountain ridges or 
ranges crossed. 

Lakes 

and 

tanks. 

Rivers or 
river- 
crossings. 

Boat 

ferries. 

Bridges, j 

Forts. 

88 

T&n£p&lung 

eight 

15-0 

none 

none 

two 

one 

none 

none 

69 

Pa fchang 

eight 

16 — 0 

ono 

none 

three 

none 

one 

none 

90 

P 4 pfing 

three and a half 

7—0 

none 

none 

one 

none 

one 

none 

91 

Ta so 

nine 

18—30 

one 

seven 

two 

none 

one 

none 

92 

93 

Tsang p 4 

L£ma yi 

seven and a half 
twelve 

1 1 

one 

four 

one 

none 

three 

nine 

none 

none 

three 
eight ^ * 

none 

none 







none j 

94 

Tli&ng-thfing 

ten 

M 

T 

<3 

two 

two 

four 

none 

four 

none 

93 

Li than 

five 

9-0 

none 

none 

two 

none 

two 

none 

96 

Khwongtakhd 

seven 

11 — 0 

one 

none 

one 

none 

one 

none 

97 

Kfim6-li 

twelve 

21 — 0 

three 

none 

three 

one 

one 

none 

98 

Makai t&ng 

nine 

17—0 

two 

none 

three 

none 

one 

Inane 

99 

Kh6 knou 

four 

S—0 

none 

none 

three 

one 

six 

1 none 

100 

Wo 16 si 

nine and & half 

26—30 

none 

none 

four 

none 

eight 

none 

101 

T&ogw& li 

seven 

15 — 0 

two 

none 

two 

none 

one 

! none 

102 

Any&ng y£ 

five 

10 — 0 

none 

none 

three 

none 

two 

| none 

103 

Chdchain-to 

nine 

20 — 0 

one 

none 

four 

none 

four 

none 

104 

T 4 chind 6 or Tdzi-du f 

four 

7 — 3 ° 

none 

none 

two 

none 

five 

none 

*05 

Thou-th&ng-sung 

five and a half 

10—0 

none 

none 

three 

none 

four 

none 

106 

Luting chfing 

eight 

I 5 — 3 ° 

none 

none 

two 

none 

two 

none 

107 

Phi syaug 

ten 

19—0 

none 

none 

three 

none 

four 

none 

108 

Nithyang 

seven 

17 — 0 

one 

none 

seven 

none 

nine 

none 

109 

Chhya chhfi-sy&ng 

eight 

18—0 

one 

none 

iwo 

none 

three 

none 

no 

Pai-phou 

seven 

17—0 

one 

none 

six 

six 

ten 

i none 

III 

Lfich’ydng sydng 

four and a half 

7—0 

none 

none 

three 

none 

four 

! none 

112 

Ya-tou 

ten 

21 — 0 

one 

none 

five 

one 

nine 

one 

* 13 

Pai-t&ni 

nine 

22—0 

one 

one 

five 

one 

eight 

none 

114 

Ohi-tou 

eight 

18—0 

none 

none 

seven 

one 

six 

one 

*- r 5 

Sy&ng chang-slien 

eight 

17-30 

none 

none 

twelve 

one 

eleven 

none 

116 

Chhin-pul 

nine 

28—0 

none 

none 

thirty- 

three 

sixteen 

one 






nine % 










(cross¬ 










ing*) 




117 

Sidhu sya 

five 

10—0 

mono 

one 

fourteen 

! none 

fourteen 

none 


<SL 
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; :0 


12 2 


124 


I Tayang 

Lyochang-syang 
Myan g tou 
Chathdng sydi 
U-liing-i 
Ghyitang 
Tasu su 
Kwa y& syac 
126 ! Syasyu-yan-i 
Khwang pa-i 
Nichi-tou 
Ta gnai 
Myd syang 
Pau tying 
Mata wei 
Taly6-pa 
Langsyang 
Phrasy&ng 
Khwa nyou-phfi 
Pau ching syang 
Pb rang-syang-phra 
Chhi syang syan 
U kum sying 
Syingpbrengsying 
Sing-hi-pliu 
Lct-nang-shan 
Pai-lin-syan 
Khwang myfi 
Phang thou ten 
Lyangpy a n g-sy dn 
Si-tou 
L'-pang-syt 
Mya-thuhg-syang 


1 3 * 
132 

*33 

134 

135 

136 

137 

138 

139 

140 

141 

142 

143 

144 


147 

148 

149 

150 


ten 

19—0 

none 

none 

forty- 

seven 

none 

forty- 

seven 

two 

five 

9—0 

one 

none 

nine 

none 

nine 

one 

seven 

15—0 

none 

two 

six 

none 

six 

one 

twelve 

17—0 

two 

two 

fourteen 

one 

three 

one 

eight 

nine 

16—0 

one 

none 

two 

none 

two 

none 

17—0 

two 

none 

four 

none 

four 

one 

eleven 

23—0 

two 

one 

six 

none 

seven 

none 

ten 

21—0 

one 

one 

three 

one 

two 

two 

twelve 

28—0 

two 

none 

one 

none 

two 

one 

six 

12—0 

two 

none 

three 

none 

one 

none 

five 

10—0 

two 

cone 

one 

none 

none 

one 

nine 

16—30 

one 

none 

three 

none 

none 

none 

nine 

16—30 

none 

none 

three 

none 

one 

one 

eight 

12—0 

none 

none 

four 

none 

one 

none 

ten 

18-0 

one 

none 

three 

none 

two 

none 

nine 

16—0 

three 

none 

six 

none 

seven 

one 

nine 

15—0 

one 

none 

seven 

none 

seven 

none 

nine 

16—0 

one 

none 

seven 

none 

seven 

| one 

eleven 

20—0 

none 

none 

six 

none 

four 

none 

ten 

18-0 

two 

none 

nine 

none 

thirteen 

one 

nine 

17—0 

none 

two 

four 

none 

three 

one 

six 

10—0 

none 

one 

three 

none 

three 

one 

twelve 

21—0 

none 

four 

four 

none 

three 

two 

nine 

iS—o 

none 

four 

one 

none 

one 

two 

ten 

19—0 

none 

two 

two 

none 

i two 

two 

six 

13—0 

none 

two 

four 

none 

, four 

; one 

eight 

19—0 

□one 

two 

four 

none 

three 

j one 

twelve 

25—0 

none 

eleven 

fifteen 

none 

fourteen 

ithree 

ten 

23—0 

none 

two 

five 

none 

two 

j two 

ten 

23—0 

none 

none 

two 

none 

two 

! four 
i two 

six 

11 — 0 

none 

one 

five 

none 

two 

seven 

14—0 

none 

none 

three 

none 

three 

; three 

seven 

13—0 

one 

none 

seven 

j none 

; six 

I one 



* Figure for eight perljAps a cypher. 

i Boundary of Tibet and China Proper. See Diary of a Cashmerian journeying on the route thus 
or =;xst stage to this point. 

~ l These and the next two noted are crossings of one mountain-locked river, not separate rivers, 
same kind. 
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156 

*57 

i 5 8 

*59 

160 

161 

162 

163 

164 

*^5 

166 


169 

170 

171 

172 
*73 
*74 
*75 
176 


Syang-lyang-sying 

Kho ly&ng syaug 
Mung syang 
Phai-chhen pliu 
Ye khw/i-i [*y 4 u; 
Khwd-khou-chang- 
Wei-khai-phu 
Chhisydng 
I'ka-i 

Tik-tai-phfi 

Sa-tou 

Kh-lng-tdng-sying 
S(ing-tou-phu 
L6I chhi-syang 
Pai-syang-syang 
Twa-tou 

Lou thy&ng-sy&ng 
Dyang-dyang-phu 
Sh ito-sya ng 
Chliipu Kyang 
Ph 4 khu-syang 
Pou tyan pliu 
Pai-khw6 
Ta-tou 
Long sydn 
Pai-chiu (Pekin) 


Distance in k6a. 


nine 

seven 

nine 

six 

seven 

ten 

twelve 

six 

six 

seven 

seven 

seven 

twelve 

six 

six 

six 

four and a half 

six and a half 

nine 

nine 

seven 

one 

eleven 

eight 

eight and a half 
seven 


176 


176 


1267 (1268$) 


Time in j 
ghadis and; 
pals. 

Mountain ridge# or 
ranges crossed. 

Lakes 

and 

tanks. 

Rivers 01* 
river- 
crossings. 

Boat 

ferries. 

Bridges. 

Forts. 

20-0 

none 

one 

fourteen 

none 

twenty- 

two 

one 

13—0 

none 

none 

seven 

none 

seven 

one 

20—0 

none 

three 

two 

one 

one 

one 

13—0 

none 

one 

four 

none 

four 

one 

12 —O 

21—0 

none 

none 

six 

none 

six 

one 

none 

two [two 

five 

none 

four 

two 

18 — O 

none 

twenty- 

four 

none 

four 

two 

13—0 

none 

four 

five 

none 

four 

three 

12—0 

none 

two 

six 

none 

five 

one 

3-0 

13 —O 

none 

two 

seven 

none 

six 

two 

none 

none 

three 

none 

three 

one 

13—0 

none 

none 

six 

none 

six 

one 

12—O 

none 

one 

seven 

none 
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two 

II—O 

none 

none 

three 

none 

three 

one 

12—0 

none 

none 

two 

none 

two 

one 

II—O 

none 

one 

four 

none 

four 

one 

7—30 

none 

two 

three 

none 

three 

ono 

13—0 

18—O 

none 

one 

three 

none 

three 

one 

none 

none 

three 

nor.e 

three 

one 

20—0 

none 

two 

two 

none 

two 

one 

l6—O 

none 

two 

two 

none 

two 

one 

II — O 

none 

one 

three 

none 

1 three 

one 

20—0 

none 

six 

eight 

none 

eight 

’ none 

l6—0 

none 

seven 

six 

none 

six 

! one 

l8—O 

none 

none 

five 

none 

five 

j two 

16—0 

none 

none 

five 

none 

six 

j three 

2576 

102 (106) 

*50 

632 

23 

607 

100 


Remarks.—T he above paper, like that which accompanies it, is deserving of implicit reliance, from the circumstances under which it 
was prepared and transcribed for me. The kos, according to which the computation of distance is made throughout, is that of Nep 4 l, equal 
to 23 miles; and the time in ghadis and pals is the same, according to which 60 pals make a ghadi and 2i ghadis an hour. The embassy set 
out on 7th of Asar (Juue) and arrived at Pekin on 12th of Magh (January), halting forty-seven days, which are included. 

In trie fifth column of the original, the names of the passes (langur in Kkas and la in Tibetan) are not given. I have, however, set 
down in brackets such as I was enabled to procure before I left NepaL 
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SECTION XI. 




ROUTE FROM KATHMANDU, THE CAPITAL OF NEPAL, 
TO DARJEELING IN SIKIM, 

INTERSPERSED WITH REMARKS ON THE PEOPLE AND 
COUNTRY. 


First Stage to Choiikdt, East , 1 : 6 $. 

Proceeding vid Mingal, which is within a quarter of a mile 
of the city, we came to Nangsal, at the like distance from 
Mdngal. Both are petty suburban N^war villages. Thence to 
Deopatan, distance three-quarters of a kds, a large pakka* 
village inhabited by Ndwars. Thence to Th&ui, one and a 
quarter kds. Thdini is a considerable pakka town of N'dw&rs, 
and is famous for its pottery. Thence to Bhatgaon, distant one 
kds. Bhatgaon ia a large handsome Ndwdr town situated near 
the Eastern end of the valley of Ndpal, and is said to contain 
12,000 houses. Its palace, temples, and tanks are very striking 
structures. Thence to Sdngd, two kds. This bridge-like place 
stands on a low ridge separating the great valley of Nepal 
Proper f from the subordinate valley of Bandpa. It is a small 
place, but the houses are all pakka, as usual with the Ndwars. 

* Pakka hero means built of burnt bricks. This word an .1 its correlative kachcha 
are most convenient terms, for which I know no English equivalents. 

+ The valley of Ndp&l is about sixteen miles in either diameter, of shape between 
oval and lozenge, cultivated throughout, and yields two crops per annum, aspring 
one of wheat and an autumn one of rice. is very densely peopled with a popu¬ 
lation of probably 350,000 souls, distributed in three principal and many subordinate 
towns, all of burnt brick and tiled roof, in the tent style of architecture so prevalent, 
in China. Equidistant from snow's and plains, elevation 4500. Centrally placed 
with reference to the length (E. and W.) and breadth (N. and S.) of tho kingdom. 
For its people see on to p. 196 infra. 

Compare note at exordium of voL on Buddhism, and separate paper therein 
on Sam bn Puran, (Essays I., 115), notices of Valley and Tersi of Nepalya Kallyana 
in Renga’s A, S. Journal. 
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'hence to Ranbpa, one k6s. Banipa is a small pakka town 
inhabited by Nbwars, and situated in the vale of the same name. 
Thence to Khanarpii, one kbs. It is a nice little Nbwar village, 
situated near the point where the dales of Banbpa and Panouti 
blend with each other. Thence to Choukbt, a quarter kos, 
ascending a low ridge and quitting the level country thus far 
traversed, and all of which is highly cultivated, yielding 
autumn crops of rice and spring ones of wheat. 


2 nd Stage to Kdldpdni , Fast, 6 Ids. 

Ascend the large ridge of Batasia and come to the mountain 
village of PMlbari, which is somewhat less than one kos from 
KaMpdni. Thence along the ridge two and a quarter kbs to 
Sy&mp&ti, another small village of Parbattias. Thence to 
Saldncho, one kbs. Salancho is a third small hill village, and 
it overlooks the glen of Kashi Khand on the left. Thence to 
Kanpur, a Parbattia village, close to which is the halting-place, 
at a tank called Kaldpani, distant from Mithya Kbt one and a 
quarter kbs. 

3 rd Stage to Jhdngd-jhdli , South-East, 6-J 7 cd$. 

This stage runs along the same ridge of Batasia. But it is 
here called Tbnndl. Half a kbs to the hill village of Bhoatia, 
and another half a kbs to that of Gimti, both inhabited by 
Mur mis. Thence half a kbs to Pokri, another similar village 
of Mur mis. Thence to Chap Khar, about three-quarters of a 
kbs, a fourth Miirmi village. Thence to Grircha, another hamlet 
of Miirmis, distant from the last rather less than two kbs: a 
quarter kbs more brings one to the descent into the Biasi or 
vale of Diimja, on the banks of the Ebsi end S bn Obsi. The 
Biasi is low, hot, and malarious, but fertile in rice, triangular in 
shape, and about a mile in greatest width. The Bar, Pipal, 
Sbmal, and Khair trees* grow here, and large Dhanbses (Buceros 
Homrai) are seen eating the fruit of the Pipal. The Sun Cbsi 
at Dumja flows freely over a wide bed of sand, and is about 

* The occurrence of the Indian figs, cotton-tree, and acacia, so far within the 
mountain*, shows that the Biasis, wherever situated, have a tropical climate. See 
on. 
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"forty yards broad and one foot deep. This river, if the Milanchi 
bo regarded as its remotest feeder, arises from the eastern side 
of Gosain-thdn, the greao snowy peak overlooking the valley of 
Nepal, and i$ the first of the “ seven Cdsi” (sapt Cdsi) of the 
Nepalese. Others contend that the true Sun Cdsi is that which 
arises at Kalingchok, east of Kuti.* There are several upper 
feeders of the Sun Cdsi, which form a delta of perhaps thirty 
kds either way, between Malanchi, Kalingchok, and Dall&lghat■, 
where the feeders are all united. From Dumja, which lies a 
little below Dallalghat, proceed along the right bank of tire 
Itiver Sun Cdsi to Jhangd-jhdli, by the rugged glen of the river 
two kds, the road impeded by huge masses of rock lying half in 
the water. 


4 th Stage, to Sitcdjpdti, East, 4 Teds. 


Leaving the river on the left, you ascend the ridge of Sidhak 
and travel along its side, far from the top, to the village of 
Dharina, inhabited by Murmis. It is one and a half kds from 
Jhanga-jhdli. Thence half a kds to Jhdxnpar, a village of 
Murmis. Thence descending again to the bed of the Siin Cdsi, 
you proceed along the right bank for one kds to Chyanpiir- 
phedi, or the base of the Chayanpiir range. Thence an ascent 
of one kds to the top of Chayanpiir, where stands the Powa or 
small Dharamsala of Sftalpati, the halting-place, and w r hich is 
close to the village of Choupiir. 


5 th Stage to Lidng, East, 6 Teds. 


Two kds along the heights of Chayanpiir bring you to the 
confluence of the Tamba Cdsi and Sun Cdsi, where the united 
rivers, of nearly equal size before their junction, are passed at 
S&iaghat, a little below the Sangam or junction. The Tamba 
Cdsi, or second Cdsi of the Ndpalese, has its course at the base 
of Phallak, a Himalayan peak situated some ten kds perhaps 
east of the Kiiti Pass, which is on the great eastern highroad 
from Kathmandu to Lhasa. From Siiliaghat the road makes a 
rapid ascent of one kds to the high level or plateau of Gum- 
ounia, one kds along which conducts you to Bhalaiyo, which is 


* See annexed Memorandum and Sketch Map. 
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only another name for the same plateau. From Bhalaiyo-danra, 
one kds to Betaini village, still along the plateau. Thence one 
kds along the same high level to the halting-place or Liang- 
liang, which is a large village well inhabited chiefly by Newars. 
Some Parbattias also dwell there, and there is plenty of 
cultivation and water on the flat top of this low ridge, which is 
neither mountain nor plain.* The rice, called “touli” by the 
Newars, grows well, and wheat and generally all the field and 
garden produce of the valley of Nepal. 


6 th Stage to Narkatia, South-East, 4J kds. 

One and a half kos along the plateau of Lidng-liang, you 
come to Bhirpani, having the Dapacha and Manthali glens on 
the left, by which there is another road, used chiefly in the 
cold season. Thence at half a kds you descend slightly to 
Wadi Klidla, a small hill stream, and passing it make the 
groat ascent of Hiliapani and reach Larnagaon after one kds of 
climbing. Close to the village of Larnagaon is another called 
►SaM, inhabited by Parbattias.f Thence one kds to the Likhti 
Khola, a slight descent. Thence a small o.scent to Bhahi-danra, 
or the Bear’s Ridge, half a kds along, which brings it to the 
village of Nigalia or Narkatia, the halting-place. The Likhii 
Klidla is the third Cdsi of the Ndpalese. It is a large unford - 
able river, which is crossed by a bridge, but is smaller than the 
Sun Cdsi or Tdmba Cdsi. It comes nearly due south from the 
snows at Khali Miingali, and forms one of the seven chief 
feeders of the great Cdsi. 


yth Stage, to Bdfb-isounia, East , 3 kds. 

Still along the Bear’s Ridge a quarter kds to a small village 
of Laehia, and another half a kds to the village of Clniplii. 
Thence quit the ridge, and by a slight descent reach Phedi 
Khola, at one and a quarter kds. Phddi Khola is a small 
feeder of the Molang. Pass the stream, and ascending slightly 

* See note ftt stage the ninth. 

f For tribes of NoodJ, see Journal for December 18^7, 
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ime kos, reach the halting-place, which is a village of good 
where plenty of provisions may be had. 


8 th Stage to Bungndni K6t, East , 4 Ms, 

Along the same low ridge to the village of Sailiani, close to 
which you come successively to the villages of Chilounia and 
Pokhalia and Aisialu, all within the compass of less than 
one kos. Beyond Aisi&hi, one and a half kos, is a small pond, 
the water of which, though not rising from rock, never fails. 
Its name is Dhimilopani, and on its left runs the ridge of 
Th&ria-dAnra and Katonjia village; on its right, the Bhanda 
ridge and the village of Jaljalia. Beyond Dhimilopani com¬ 
mence a descent of somewhat less than half a kds, leading to 
the Molang or Morang Khdla, before named. Cross the KluSla 
and ascend one k6s to Biitignam K6t, a large village and 
residence of the rural authority, having the smaller village of 
Bari on its right. 

gth Stage to Churkhn , East, 6 Ms. 

After one k6s of descent reach the Lipia Khdla, which stream 
you cross at once and ascend the Lipia-danra, or ridge, travelling 
along which you soon come to Okal-dbunga, a village of Brah¬ 
mans and Khas. Thence to Jya-iniria, another village close by 
on the right. Thence going a k< 5 s you reach Charkhu-danra, 
merely another name for the Lipia ridge. Descending slightly 
and advancing one kds you come to Ihirnjatdr, a celebrated and 
extensive pasture-tract, where the Gurung tribe feed large 
flocks of sheep (Ovis Bar&al) * Thence two and three-quarters 
of a kos of slight descent to Dhanswar, the head village of the 
rural arrondissement, where the Dwaria, or deputy of Kankdsnr 
Khatri, who holds the village in private property, resides. Had 
the village belonged to the first, it would have been called, as 
the Dwaria’s abode, not Dhanswar, but K6t. 

* The more general character of TArs is described in the sequel. This one must 
be very unusually lofty aud cool, else neither Ghrungs nor their sheep could dwell 
in it. It is probably only a cold weather place of resort, otherwise it must be 5000 
to 6000 feet high, like the plateau of LiAng, spoken of at Stage 5. Both are excep¬ 
tional features of the country, which nevertheless, with all its precipitousness, has 
more numerous, divers, and extensive level tracts than is commonly supposed 
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loth Stage to H&chika , East, 6 Jcds. 


After half a kbs of descent, we arrived at Thotnia Khbla, a 
hill torrent which joins the Dud Cbsi about three miles ahead. 
Proceeded down the rugged stony glen of the Thotnia to the 
junction, which is reached at Rasud Ghat. Thence down the 
right bank of the Dud C6si for two kbs to Katahar Biasi, where 
the river, which had thus far run through a narrow glen, encum¬ 
bered with boulders, has a wider space on either bank, capable 
of cultivation, and yielding fine crops of wet rice, but hot and 
malarious. This sort of tract is what is called in the Parbattia 
language a Biasi Katahar Biasi belongs to Brahmans, who 
dwell on the heights above. The road leads down the Biasi, 
which is above half a kbs wide for more than one kbs, and then 
ascends the ridge of Kuvindia for one kbs to the halting-place, 
or Ildchika, which is a village inhabited by Kirdntis, whose 
country of Kirant is bounded on the west by the Diid Cosi, 
and begins on this route, where the Dhanswar estate ends. The 
Arun is the eastern boundary of Kirant. The Dud Cbsi is the 
fourth great feeder of the Malia Cosi, which latter enters the 
plains as one river at Varaha Kshbtra above Ndthpur in Pur- 
neah. We have already passed three of these great tributaries, 
or the Sun Cbsi, the Taruba Cbsi, and the Likhii Cbsi. The 
remaining ones are three, or the Arun Cosi, Bardn Cosi, and 
Tambr Cbsi * Thus there are seven in all; and Eastern Nepal, 
or the country between the great valley and Sikirn, is called 
vSapt Cousika, or region of the seven Cosis, from being watered 
by these seven great tributaries of the Maha Cbsi. Kirant and 
Limbudn are subdivisions of the Sapt Cousika, so called from 
the tribes respectively inhabiting them ; the Kirantis dwelling 
from the Dial Cbsi to the Arun, and the Limbus from the Ardn 
to the Tambr. The country between the great valley and the 
Dud Cbsi is not so especially designated after the tribes inha¬ 
biting it; but the Nbwars and Muraiis of Nepal Proper are the 
chief races dwelling there. Of all these tribes, the Nbwars are 
by much the most advanced in civilisation. They have letters 
and literature, and are well skilled in the useful and fine arts. 


Vg>ee Memorandum at the end of the Itinerary and annexed Sketch. 
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Tmr agriculture is unrivalled; their towns, temples, and images 
of the gods are beautiful for materials and workmanship; and 
they are a steady, industrious people, equally skilled in handi¬ 
crafts, commerce, and the culture of the earth. The rest of the 
highland tribes of people are tickle, lazy races, who have no 
letters or literature, no towns, no temples nor images of the gods, 
no commerce, no handicrafts. All dwell in small rude villages 
or hamlets. Some are fixed, others migratory, cultivators per- 


Si, 


p>etually changing their abodes as soon as they have raised 
a crop or two amid the ashes of the burnt forest. And some, 
again, prefer the rearing of sheep to agriculture, with which 
latter they seldom meddle. Such are the Gdrungs, whose vast 
flocks of sheep constitute all their wealth. The Miirmis and 
Magars are fixed cultivators; the Kirantis and Limbus, for the 
most part, migratory ones; and the Lepchas of Sikim still more 
completely so. The more you go eastward, the more the several 
tribes resemble the Bhotias of Tibet, whose religion and maimers 
prevail greatly among all the tribes east of the valley of Ndpal, 
though most of them have a rude priesthood and religion of 
their own, independent of the Lumas. 


ii th Stage to Sdlmd , South-East, 3 kds. 

Leaving Hachika, which is itself lofty, you ascend for two k 6 s 
through heavy forest by a bad road, exceedingly steep, to the 
Kiranti village of lldrpd, which is situated just over the brow 
of the vast hill of Hachika, the opposite side of which, however, 
is far less steep. Going half a kos along the shoulder of the 
hill, you then descend for half a k 6 s to the village of S61ma, the 
halting-place. 

12 th Stage to Ldmdlchu, East , 2\ kds. 

An easy descent of one k 6 s leads to Lapchd Klidla, a small 
stream, which crossed, you ascend the ridge of Lamakliu vid 
Gwilling, a Kiranti village situated near its base. Thence the 
acclivity of the hill is steep all the way to the halting-place, 
which is about half-way to the hill-top, and one and a half kos 
from Gwalung, Lamakhu is a Kiranti village like G walung, 
but smaller. 
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13 fE Stage to EJiika-mdcchd, East, 4 Ms. 


Descend half a k6s to the Sapsu Khbla, a petty stream, which, 
liowever, the Kirantis esteem sacred. Cross it, and commence 
ascending the great mountain Tyam Kya. Climb for one kbs 
by a had road to the village of Khawa, and another kos equally 
severe to Chakhbva-bhanjang, or the ridge, and then make an 
easy descent of one and a half kbs to Khikamaecha, the halting- 
place. It is a village of Kirantis, in which a mint for coining 
copper is established by the Durbar of Nepal. The workmen 
are Bandas (Bandyas) of the valley ot Nepal, of whom there 
may bo fifty or sixty. There is also a Taksari or mint master, 
and a squad of twenty-five soldiers under a jemadar. 


u\t,h Stage to Jinilshdsdng, East, 5 le 6 s. 

A fter a kbs of tolerably easy travelling, you come to Jdkya 
Khbla, a petty stream, which passed you arrive in half a mile 
at I’akri, a village situated at the base of the Khokan ridge. 
Thence slightly descending for half a kbs, reach Pikhua Khbla. 
Cross it, and ascend the hill of Bhaktani for one kbs and reach 
Mmkiahulak, a post-station of the Government close to the 
66th* mile-stone of the great military road leading from Kith - 
maneu nearly to the frontier. Thence a descent of one kos to 
the Kliesing Khbla, one of the innumerable small mountain 
streams. Cross the Khbla, and ascend the ridge of Thaklia for 
half a kbs to Binskim and Powagaon, two small conjunct vil¬ 
lages of Kirantis. Thence along the ridge of Khesdng for one 
and a quarter kbs to Jinikhesang, a large Kiranti village, the 
head of which is Balbhadra ltai, and whence there is a very tine 
view of the snows. 


15<A Stage to Jarai Tdr, South-East, 5J Ms. 

Descending slightly for one and a half kbs reach Ydkii village, 
and then descending more abruptly for one kbs, come to the 
Ghongaria Khbla, a small stream. Cross it, and proceed along 
the nearly level base of the Yaku ridge for two and a half kos 

* The route gives 61. The difference of five kta is owing to the travellers making 
an occasional short cut, for they kept, generally, the great military highway. 
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o Jarai Tar, a large village inhabited by Kirtintis, Khar., and 
Brahmans, and situated at the opening of an extensive and 
cultivated fiat running along the right bank of the Avun River, 
and raised some thirty or forty cubits above the level of its bed* 
Such an elevated flat is called in the Khas tongue a Tar, wliere- 
a3 a low fiat, or one on the level of the river, is termed a Biasi* 
Bvery great river has here and there Tars, or Biasis, or both.* 
Tars, from being raised, are usually too dry for rice, but some 
can be well irrigated from the adjacent mountain, and then 
they will produce rice as well as Biasis. If not constantly 
irrigable, wheat, barley, millets, pulse, and cotton are grown in 
them. The elevation of Tars is too inconsiderable to exempt 
them from malaria, though they are usually rather more whole¬ 
some than the lower and often swampy Biasis. Jarai Tar is an 
extensive one, being one and a half kds wide, and, as is said, 
several miles long, following the river. The soil is red but 
fertile, and the whole of it is under cultivation. The village is 
large for the mountains, and has some fifty to sixty houses, 
some of which are pakka, as a caravansery, here called Dharam- 
sala or Powa, and one or two more. The site of the village is 
higher than the rest of the Tar. The Pinus longifolia abounds 
in Jarai Tar, and peacocks are very numerous. Also Jungle- 
fowl f and Kaliches (Gallophasis 7 aelanoleucos). 



* It is remarkable how universally this phenomenon of high and low levels of tho 
land, indicating change in the relative heights of the land anti water, prevails wher¬ 
ever obvious sedimentary deposits are found in definite locations. Herbert and 
Hutton, in their Reports of the Geology of the Western sub-Himalayas, perpetually 
speak of the phenomenon ns occurring in the mountains, and, according to Herbert, 
also in the Dfins and even Bh&ver; and Darwin (“ Naturalist's Journal ”) constantly 
records it in the course of his long survey of South America from Rio Janeiro to the 
north point of Chili. 

The same thing is very observable in the great valley of Nepftl, whose whole stir- 
face is almost equally divided into high and low levels, though the operating cause 
must here have been modified in its action, as indeed is perpetually the case in 
different localities. The high and low levels of T&r and Ri&si I consider to repre¬ 
sent the pristine and present beds of the rivers, whose constant erosion has during 
ages created this difference of level, often amounting to 150 or 200feet. The low level 
of the valley of Ndpfil I consider to have been suddenly scooped out, when the waters 
of the pristine lake (for such tne valley was) escaped in one tremendous rush under 
ti e action of an earthquake, which rent the containing rock and let off the waters 
at once. 

t From these indications, which are altogether exceptional as regards the moun¬ 
tains, it may be confidently stated that Jarai Tiir is not more than 1500 feet above 
the sea. 
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Proceeding half a k6s you come to the ferry of the Anin, 
which is a large river rising in Bhdt, passing the Himachal 
above Hathia, and forming the main branch of the great C6si. 

I t is also the cont erminal limit of Kirant and Limbiian. It is 
passed at Liguaghat by boat, and is there very rapid and deep, 
and some thirty to forty yards wide. Thence down the left 
bank of the Anin for one k6s to Mangma, a village inhabited by 
Kirantis and Limbus, being on the common frontier of botli 
tribes. Thence quitting the Anin, you reach the Mangma Ivhola 
in a quarter k6s, and crossing it proceed half a k< 5 s along the 
mountain-side (manjh) fco Ghcirli Kharak, wliich is the name of 
a small village, and also of a celebrated iron mine, the workers 
of which dwell above the line of road. A vast quantity of fine 
iron is procured. This mine, like all others in Nepal, is the 
property of the Government. Iron and copper abound in N( 5 pal. 
Most of the iron is consumed in the magazines for the army, or 
otherwise within the country; but a deal of the copper is ex¬ 
ported, and forms a good part of the pice currency of the plains 
on th ‘ 4 side the Ganges. The Nepalese are very military. Khas, 
Magar, Giirung, and even Brahmans, ^xcept those of the priest¬ 
hood, constantly wear side-arms of home manufacture; and the 
large array of the State is furnished with muskets, swords, and 
klnikris from native ore. Thus much iron is consumed, so that 
none is exported, at least none in the unwrought state, possibly 
because from defective smelting the ore becomes hardened by 
the accession of fumes of charcoal, and is thus rendered unfit 
for those uses to which soft iron is applied. LTom Ghbrli 
Kharak, an ascent of a quarter k6s to Pakharibus, the halting- 
place, which is a Giirung village, large but scattered, according 
to the wont of that tribe. 


I Jth Stage to Ehankuta, South-East, 2\ has. 

After a severe ascent of one and a half kos, a wide flat-topped 
mountain is gained, whence there is a fine view of the plains, 
and on the top of which is a small lake, very deep, and about 
half a k6s in circumference. Its name is Hilial, and the water 
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Thence a steep descent of one kds brings 
you to Dhankiita, distant from Kathmandii seventy-eight stan¬ 
dard* kds by the great military road, as recorded on the mile¬ 
stone at Dhankdta. Dhankiita is the largest and most important 
place in Eastern Kdpal, and the head-quarters of the civil and 
military administrator of all the country east of the Dud Cdsij* 
to the Sikim frontier, excepting only what is under the inferior 
and subordinate officer stationed at Ham, who has a separate 
district bounded towards Dhankiita by the Tamdr Diver. Bi- 
jaypiir, Chayanpiir, Manjh-Kirant, and a great part of the 
Lirubdan, are subject to Dhankiita, where usually resides a Kaji 
or minister of the first rank, who likewise commands the troops 
stationed there. After defraying the local expenses, he remits 
annually nine lakhs of revenue to Kathmandii. Towards the 
plains the jurisdiction of Dhankiita extends over the old Bijay- 
pur principality, and towards the hills, over the country of the 
Kirants and Limbus. But both the latter tribes are poor at 
once and impatient of control, so that the Ndpal Government 
is content with a lax general submission and a light revenue, 
levied and paid through the Rais or native heads of those tribes. 
And this is the reason why only nine lakhs are remitted from 
Dhankiita to Kathmandu. The present Governor of Dhankiita 
is a colonel, and brother to the Premier Jang Bahadur Konwar. 
There is a cantonment, a powder manufactory, a parade-ground 
at Dhankiita, where the Sri Jang regiment, five hundred strong, 
is now stationed. The place owes its origin to the Gdrkhali 
dynasty, and is therefore recent; but it is growing fast into a 
town, the pakka houses being already numerous, and the trades¬ 
men and craftsmen abundant, active, and skilful. Provisions are 
plentiful and cheap, and the workers in Kansa (mixed metal) 
are celebrated for the excellence of their commodities, many of 
which find sale so far off’ a3 Kathmandu. The Kirantis and 
Limbus, who constitute the soldiery or militia of the former 
Bijaypur state, pay to the Gdrkhali Government annually, in 


* The Itinerary gives seventy-one and a half k6s. The difference has been 
explained in a prior note. The standard kds of Nep&l is equal to two and one- 
third English miles. 

t The central administration extends to the D6d CdsL See Essay on the Laws 
and Legal Administration of Ndp&l in the Transactions of the Society, Vol. XVII., 
and Section XII. of this volume. 
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lieu of all other taxes and claims, seven and a half rupees per 
house or family. The houses or families are large, so that each 
can cultivate a great extent of ground. But how much (or 
little) soever they may raise, each family is free on payment of 
the annual fixed assessment, which the Rais above noticed col¬ 
lect and deliver. The Rais also administer police and justice 
among their own people in all ordinary cases. Capital crimes 
are referred to the Governor of Dhankiita, who must have the 
Durbar’s sanction for every sentence of death or confiscation. 
Dhankiita overlooks Bijaypdr, the old capital of the Eastern 
Makwuni or Bijaypdr principality, which stands on the skirts of 
the Tarai of Mora rig, but within the hills; and no part of the 
lowlands (Madhds) is subject to the Governor of Dhankiita. 
The Mad lids is administered by Siibahs, of whom there are seven 
for the whole.* 


1 8th Stage to Bkdinsidtdr, South-East, 6 k6s. 

A sharp descent of one kds brings you to the banks of the 
Tamdr, which is a large river, though less than the Ardn. It is 
never fordable, and is crossed in boats. It is very deep, rapid, 
but uot clear, and about thirty cubits wide between the hot- 
wcatlier banks. This is the seventh and last of the great 
feeders of the Cdsi, which it joins at Tirbdni, a holy place of 
pilgrimage, so called from its being the point of union of the 
three rivers, Tamdr, Ardn, and Sun Cdsi.f The Tumor rises 
from the western aspect of Kang-chan-jdnga. We crossed the 
Tamor in a boat, and then proceeded half a kds down its left 
bank. Thence quitting the river, you skirt the base of the Madi 
hill for one kds to the Tankliuda-nadi, a small hill stream. Cross 
it to M.'lmaga Tar, and then travel through this fine extensive 
flat for two kds. The whole is cultivable, and the most part 
cultivated by Denwars and Manjhis.J and it is situated on the 

* The seven zillaha of the Nepalese lowlands, which extend from the AI6chi to the 
Arrah, are Morang, Saptari, Afahotari, Rotahat, BaiA, Pursa, and Chitwan. These 
seven constitute the Eastern Tarai. The 'Western Tarai extends from the Arrah to 
m the Clhagra. It has latoly been restored to Nep&l, which lost it in the war of 1416. 

t Of the seven C6sis, the T&tnba and Likhh aro lost in the Shn Cdsi, and the 
Bnrdn in the Ardn, the latter four above the route. Tirbdni is immediately ah no 
Viiriiha Kshdtra before noticed, as the point where, or close to which, the united 
Cbsis issue into the plains. 

I See Essays (1874), Part II., p. 60, 
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riles of the Tarndr, to which the winding of the road again 
brings you. Quitting the Tar you advance a quarter of a kos to 
the Rasua Khola, which fordei), you proceed along the base of 
the Tdlia ridge for one and a quarter kos to another Tirbdni and 
place cf pilgrimage, where the Cherwa and Telia rivers join the 
Tamdr at Cherwa Ghat. A great fair is annually held at Cherwa, 
to which traders go even from Kathmandu. Thence proceeding 
a quarter kos, you reach the halting-place or, Bhainsia Tar. The 
Tar may be half a k< 5 s wide and one kbs long; it is very hot 
and malarious, and is inhabited by the Manjhi tribe. 


<§L 


19//?, Stage to Lakslm ipur, E.N.E., 5 kds. 

A quarter kos of slight ascent brings you to the Nawa Khdla, 
a moderate-sized stream, which is ascended for three kos by 
a very bad road that crosses the bouldery bed of the river many 
times. Thence quitting the Kh 61 a, you commence the severe 
ascent of Lakslnni-churia, which is climbed incessantly till you 
reach the halting-place near the hill top. Lakshmipur is a large 
and flourishing village of Limbiis, where men and goods abound, 
and the climate is fine and the water cold—a great relief after 
the burning Tars recently traversed. 


20th Stage to 1 bhang, East, 3 k6s. 

After a slight descent of one and a half k6s, you come to 
Pokharia Khdla, a small stream, which is at once crossed. 
Thence a slight ascent of one kos up the ridge of Nangi, along 
the top of which another half kds brings you to the halting- 
place, which is a Khas village of large size. 


21 st Stage to KJidndrdng, East , 4 leds. 

A slight ascent of a quarter kos to the village of Miilei, in¬ 
habited by Khas. Thence a great descent of one kos to Kokalia 
Biasi, or the Magpie’s Glen, which is watered by the Dod-mai, 
a small stream. Cross it, and ascend the ridge of Timkya a short • 
way, and then skirting along its waist (manjh) for one and a 
quarter kos come to the Lewa Khola, another of the innumerable 
streamlets of the hills. Cross it, and proceed for one and a half 
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kos along the base of the ridge of Khandrang to the village of 
the same name, which is the halting-place and a small village 
of Brahmans. 


22d Stage to IlAm y East , 5 Icds. 

Descend the Khandrang ridge for half a kos, and come to a 
small stream called the Ratia Khola. Cross it, and then make 
.'^severe ascent of one kos up to the ridge of Golakhavak, whence 
Kaiphdk, tho great ridge dividing Kdpal from Sikim, is visible. 
Thence an equally difficult descent of one k6s to the Ilarn 
Khdla, a small stream. Thence, crossing the stream, make 
the severe ascent of Tilkiani ridge for one and a quarter kos. 
1 hence skirt along the side of the hill (iiuinjh) for one kds to 
the halting-place of Ham, which is a small fort designed to 
guard the eastern frontier of iSdpal. Tho Chatolain is a captain, 
and has a hundred soldiers under him, with eight artillerymen 
ami one cannon of small calibre. This officer is also the civil 
authority of the arrondissement, and raises the extraordinary 
revenues thereof to meet the local expenses, sending the balance, 
if any, to Kathmandu. The laud revenue is wholly assigned to 
his troops in pay. 


23d Stage to GodkaJc , East, 2 lc6s. 

After a steep descent of one kos you come to the Jdgmai or 
Mai lviy or, a small stream, which passed, you commence tho 
steep ascent of Gddhak, and continue ascending to the halting- 
place, which is a small village of Brahmans, half-way up the 
hill 

24 th Stage to Siddhi , N.E., 3 lcds. 

Detained much by rain to-day and yesterday, and therefore 
made short marches. Leaving Godhak, ascended by a very bad 
road, loaded with dense vegetation, for one and a quarter kos to 
Karphdk-chouki, a frontier Goykhdli post, where eight soldiers 
always reside. Thence one kos along the ridge or Lekh to 
Slid dung, which is but another name for the ridge. Thence 
a slight descent of one kos to the Siddhi Khola, a small stream, 
on the banks of which we halted on account of the rain. 
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Crossed the Siddhi stream, and proceeded one and a half kbs 
of slight ascent and skirting the mountain bases to Thaplia. 
Thence half a kbs of descent to the small streamlet of Sechideu. 
Thence a quarter kbs over low hills to the Mechi River. The 
Meohi is the present boundary of Nbpiil and Sikim. It is a 
small stream which rises in the Singalblah ridge, a spur of 
Karphbk. Crossed it and ascended the hill of Nagri, by a very 
bad road and severe ascent of one and a quarter kbs to the top. 
Thence a severe ascent of one kbs to the smaller Rangbhang 
Khbla, a streamlet merely. Thence along the glen to the great 
Rangbhang, distant one kbs. Thence a steep ascent of one kbs 
to Nagri Kbt, an old fort in ruins. Thence a painful descent of 
half a kbs to the Balason River. It is a moderate-sized stream, 
larger than the Mbchi. Thence half a kbs of rather uneven 
travelling to the halting-place. 


2 6th Stage to Darjeeling^ North , 4 h6s. 

A severe ascent of one kbs, and then an easy half kbs along 
a ridge, brought us to the Company’s high-road, along which we 
travelled for two and a half kbs to Jellapahar and Herbert Hill 
at Darjeeling. 

Total kbs 109. 

At 2J miles per kbs = 254 miles. 

Note. The Ndp&lese standard kds is equal to 2^ English miles, and the travellers 
had this standard to refer to along a great part of their way, as being coincident 
generally with the measured military road several times adverted to on the route. 
Hence their distances from stage to stage may be perfectly relied on, though in the 
details of each stage the same accuracy cannot be expected. 
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MEMORANDUM RELATIVE TO THE SEVEN COSIS 
OF NEPAL. 

The enumeration of the seven Cosis by the Itinerists is 
doubtless the accredited one, and what I have myself often 
heard at Kathmandu. Nevertheless, names are not always 
applied in strict correspondence with things in geography. 
Witness the neglected Jalmavi, the true and transnivean 
source of the Ganges! Now, if we are to estimate the seven 
chief feeders of the Great C6si according to the length of their 
courses, or their effect on the physiognomy of the country, the 
enumerations ought seemingly to be as follows:— 

i si. The Milam chi \ 

2d. The Bh6tia C6si 
3d. The Tdmba C6si 
4th, The Likhh C6si 
5 ih. The Dud C6si 
6th, The Ariin 
7 tli. The Tamor 


> Local series beginning from the West 


This list omits the Barun of the usual enumeration, and 
substitutes the Bhbtia Cosi for the Sun C6si, and not without 
Nepalese authority for both changes; for it is generally allowed 
that the Banin hardly belongs to the sub-Himalayas, and that 
Sun Cosi is rather the name of the general receptacle of the 
Cosis till joined by the Ardn, 'than that of a separate Cosi. 
The following remarks on each river will make this apparent:— 
ist The Milam chi rises above the Bhbtia village of that 
name, and at or near to the eastern baseof Gosain-than, the great 
snowy peak overlooking the valley of Ndpal. From the snows, 
the Milamchi has a south-eastern course of probably sixty 
miles.to Dallalgh&fc. It is joined from the west by the Sindhu, 
the land, and the Chak; and from the north and north-east by 
the Indravati, the Balamphi, and the Jhari. The three former 
are petty streams, but the three latter are considerable ones, 
one of them rising in the snowy region, and another having 
two subordinate affluents. The Xndravati comes from the 
Ilemachal at Panchpokri, and flows nearly due south into the 
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lunchi below Helmii. The Balanaphi and Jliari have only 
sub-Himalayan sources, situated south-east of Panchpokri, but 
they have longer independent courses than the Indravati before 
they unite, after which they presently join the Milamcki not 
far above the confluence of the Chak. The subordinate feeders 
of the Balamphi, above adverted to, are the Boksia and Lip,da. 
They have short parallel courses W.S.VV. into their parent 
stream. Thus the Milamehi is a notable river, and it is the 
more so as forming very distinctly the western boundary of the 
basin of the great Cdsi, of which the equally distinct eastern 
limit is the Tarnor. 

2 d. The Bhotia Cosi lias its sources at Deodhiinga, a vast 
Himalayan peak, situated some sixty or seventy miles east of 
Gosain-than and a little north and east of the Riiti Pass, being 
probably the nameless peak which Colonel Waugh conjectures 
may rival Kangchanjunga in height. The river flows from the 
base of Deodhiinga past the town of Kiiti, and ha3 a south-west 
direction from Kuti to Dallalghat, where it joins the Milamehi 
after a course about as long as the Milamchi’s; the two rivers 
of nearly equal size forming a deltic basin. In about its mid¬ 
course, the Bhotia Cosi is joined by the Sun C6si from Kaling- 
ehok. But Kalingchok is no part of the true Hemachal, nor is 
the stream thence flowing equal to that coming from the snows 
at Deodhiinga. Consequently the name Bhotia Cosi should 
prevail over that of Sun Cosi as the designation of one of the 
separate seven Cosis, and the name Sun Cosi be reserved for 
the general receptacle, within the mountains as far east as 
Tirbeni. The Bhotia C6si is joined at Listi by the Jiim Khola, 
whilst from the Manga ridge another feeder is supplied to it, 
much lower down or below the confluence of the Sun Cosi from 
the east. But as the Milamehi, below the junction of the 
Balamphi and Jliari, is often called the Indravati vel Indhani, 
so the Bhotia Cosi, below the junction of the Sun C6si, is 
frequently styled by the latter name, which others again with 
move reason confine to the more general confluence below 
Dallalghat, Thera no doubt the name Slin Cosi begins to be 
well applied, it being universally the designation of the great 
receptacle of waters running west and east from Diimja to 
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. At Ddmja, which is only a few miles south of .Dallal- 
ghafc, the Siin C6si receives a considerable affluent from the 
west. This affluent is called the B&si. It rises on the external 
skirts of the great valley under the names Biyabar and Panouti, 
from the respective dales watered by the two streamlets. 

3 d, The Tamba C6si. It rises au Phallak in the snowy 
region, about two journeys east and a little north of Kaling- 
cbok, or the fount of the upper and pseudo Siin Cosi, The 
Tamba Cosies course from Phallak to Sdlagliat, where it falls 
into the receptacle, is nearly south, and, as far as I know, it 
has only one considerable affluent, which is the Khimti. The 
Khimti rises in the Jiri ridge, and flowing nearly south, 
parallel to the Tamba Cosi, joins the latter in its mid-course 
at Chisapani. 

4 th. The Likhu. This river is less than the Tamba Cosi, and 
seems to rise somewhat beneath the snows, though its place of 
origin at Khali Mungali is said to be a ridge connected there¬ 
with. Its course is still more directly south than that of the 
Tamba C6si, to which, however, its general direction is very 
parallel. I know but one of its feeders, the Khani, which 
comes from the Chaplii ridge on the east of the main river. 

5 th. The Dud C6si. It is a large stream, larger even than 
the Tamba Cosi, though inferior to the Aran or Tdmor. It 
rises amid the perpetual snows, but at what exact spot I do 
nob know, and it has a southern course to the Siin Cdsi at 
Basua. Its feeders are numerous, but I know only those near 
Kasua, which are the Thotia and the Sisnia on the west and 
the Bao on the east. 

6 th . The Ariin or Ariin Cosi. It is the largest by much of 
the whole, and consequently the main source of the Malm 
Cosi, having several feeders in Tibet, one from Darra on the 
north, another from Tingri on the west, and the third from the 
east from a lake. The Anin is not only the greatest of the 
Cosis, but of all the sub-Himalayan rivers, if the Karnali be 
not its equal. None other can compete with it. The Banin, 

- , often reckoned a separate Cosi, is a mere feeder of the Ariin, 

and joins it so high up that there .is little propriety in admitting 
the Banin as a member of the Sapt Cosi. The Banin is lost in 
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Aran in the Alpine region at Hatia, the great mart for the 
barter trade of the cis and transniveans by the very accessible 
pass of the Arun. Lower down the Arun receives many tribu¬ 
taries, from the west, the Salpa and Ikhua; from the east,, 
the Sawai, the ITeiigwa, the Filwa, the Ligua, and the Mamaga. 
Its course on this side the Himalaya is generally north and 
south; but in Tibet it spreads to the west and east also, cover¬ 
ing and draining a deal of ground there. 

yin. The I amor Cosi. The Tamdr, also, is a very fine river, 
inferior only to the Anin. It is alleged to have more than one 
Tran s - Hi m alay an source. It passes the snows at Wallungchung, 
or rises there from the snows. Its course from Walking to the 
general junction at Tirbeni is south-west, and it receives man)' 
affluents on the way, as the Wallung, the Chung, the Yangma, 
the Mewa, the Kabaili, the Khawa, the Nhabo, the Tanldiua, 
the Telia, the Hava, the Ckdrwa, the Rokaya. 


VOL. TI. 
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SOME ACCOUNT 

OF THE 

SYSTEMS OF LAW AND POLICE AS RECOGNISED IN 
THE STATE OF NEPAL. 


INTRODUCTION. 

[Witii a view to obtain correct and authentic information on the subject 
of Nepalese law, both in its theoretical principles and practical administra¬ 
tion, Mr. Hodgson addressed a series of questions to several individuals 
who were judged most capable of replying to them in a full and satisfactory 
manner. Copies of these series of iuterrogatories, with their respective 
answers, have been communicated by him to the Royal Asiatic Society 
(together with a separate paper on crimes and punishments); and the 
following article has been drawn up from a careful comparison of the 
whole, excluding as much as possible the repetitions unavoidably occurring, 
in many instances, in the various answers to any particular question, A 
reference to the works of Kirkpatrick, Hamilton, and others will show 
how little has hitherto been contributed to the knowledge of Europeans 
respecting Oriental systems of jurisprudence, as far as regards the kingdom 
of Xdpal ; it is therefore particularly gratifying to be enabled to produce 
so complete a view of the subject as has been furnished by Mr. Hodgson, 
whose perseverance and energy in obtaining an acquaintance with these 
and other matters hitherto kept sacred from all strangers, are only equalled 
by the intelligent and liberal maimer in which he communicates to the 
public the information he has acquired.— Ed. Jour. Royal Asiatic Soc.] 


PART I. 

ON THE LAW AND POLICE OF NBpAL. 

Quest ion I.—ITow many courts of law are there at Kiuh- 
mandti ? What is the name of each ? 

Answer.— There are four Nyayasab'has, the first and chief 
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which is called Kit Linga; the second, Into, Chapli; the 
third, Talcsdr; and the fourth, Dkansdr. [Another answer 
mentions four additional courts, viz., the K6$i * the Bdngya- 
bitlidk ,f the Daftar Khdna , and the Chibhdndel . In the Kisi, 
the Sirkdr\ itself administers justice. The Bdngya-lttlidlc is 
the general record-office of the fisc, and a separate dit'ha § pre¬ 
sides over it. it is also a Mahal-Addlat. || The Kit Linga , 
Into Chapli, Talcsdr , and Dhansdr are the proper Ac/dlats, 
exercising both civil and criminal jurisdiction. In the Daftar 
Khdna the disputes of the soldiers relative to the lands as¬ 
signed them for pay are investigated, and the Chibhdndel is a 
tribunal for the settlement of all disputes relating to houses; 
neither of these courts possesses criminal jurisdiction; and 
whatever penal matters may arise out of the cases brought 
before them are carried to the Inta Chapli. All these Addlats' 
are situated in the city of Kathmandii, and within eighty or 
ninety paces of each other.] 

Question II.—What are the territorial limits of the juris¬ 
diction of each court ? H 

Answer. —There are no limits expressly assigned. Any 
citizen of Kathmandii or Bhatgaon, or any subject dwelling 
in the provinces, may carry his cause to any court, provincial 
or superior, that he pleases. [Another answer says, that 
whencesoever a civil suit comes, and whatever may he its 
amount, it may be heard in any of the four courts of the capital 
at the plaintiffs pleasure; but that grave penal cases must be 
carried to the Inta Chapli.] 


* Also called Phdraddr Sabhd , or great council of state. 

f Also called Kumdri Ch 6 k. 

$ The Government, or its representative. 

$ A superintending minister of justice, -who does not try causes, but watches over 
the conduct of the court.— B. Hamilton. 

;j A court for questions relating to land revenue.—En. 

«[ See note at Ques. LXXVI. The Sadr courts’ jurisdiction (ordinary) extends east 
to tho Dud Cosi, west to the TrisuL Beyond these limits there are a class of royal 
judges called mountain bicharis to whom, in assigned lands (and nil nearly arc 
assigned), there is on appeal from the decisions of tho assignee. Every assignee, save 
thesipahis and inferior officers, has n good deal of magisterial and judicial authority, 
and the fines he inflicts, particularly for breach of the law of caste, are a part of his 
usual income. But grave cases can always be appealed to the capital, and sen¬ 
tences involving death or confiscation must be so, however high the local authority 
passing such sentences. Seep. 200. Falpa and Doti are administered like Dliankuta. 
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uestion ITT. — Are the four Addlats of the capital of equal 
and co-ordinate authority, or how far is one subjected to 
another ? 


Answer. —The other courts of the capital are subject to the 
K6t Ling a, in which the supreme judicial officer or die' ha per¬ 
sonally presides. 

Question IV. — Do the courts of the capital always sit, or 
have they terms and vacations ? 

Answer.— T hey always sit, with the exception of fifteen days 
in the twelve months, viz., ten days at the l)asahrd> and live 
days at the Deivdli* during which the courts are closed. 

Question V.—Are the courts of the capital permanently 
fixed there; or do their judges, or any of them, make circuits, 
civil or criminal ? 

Answer. —They are fixed, nor does any judicial authority of 
the capital ever quit it. When necessary, the dit'ha sends 
special judges (bichdri) into the provinces. 

Question VI. — In what cases does an appeal lie from the 
supreme or provincial courts to the Blidraddr Sabhd ? 

Answer. —If any one is dissatisfied with the decision of the 
courts of the capital on his case, he may petition the Govern¬ 
ment,-when the bhdraddrs (ministers) assembled in the nhdlcha 
(palace) receive his appeal and finally decide. [Another respon¬ 
dent says : “ If the matter be grave, and the party, one or other, 
be dissatisfied with the judgment of the courts of law, he applies 
first to the premier; and if he fails in obtaining satisfaction 
from him, he then proceeds to the palace gate, and calls out, 
‘Justice! justice!’ which appeal, when it reaches the rdjd's 
ears, is thus met: four kdjis, four sinldrs , four eminent panch- 
men, one dit'ha , and one bichdri are assembled together in the 
palace, and to them the matter is referred, their award being 
final/’] 

Question VII.—Are the bhdraddrs , or ministers, assisted in 
judicial cases by the chief judicial authorities of the capital, 
when they hear appeals in the Bhdraddr Sabhd ? 

Answer. —They are : the dit'ha , the bichdris , and the dhar- 
mddhikdri, f sit with the ministers in such cases. 


Dasahrd and Dcwdli , public festivals. 


t A high law officer ; the chancellor. 
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Question VIII.—What concornhas the dharm&dhikdri with 
the courts of law in civil and penal cases; and of a hundred 
cases brought before the courts, what number will come in any 
way under the cognisance of the dharm&dhikdri ? 

Answer,— Eating with those with whom you ought not to 
eat; sexual commerce with those between whom it is forbidden ; 
drinking water from the hands of those not entitled to offer it 
—in a word, doing anything from negligence, inadvertence, or 
licentiousness, by which loss of caste is incurred, renders the 
sinner liable to the censure of the dharmddhikdri. He must 
pay the fine called G&o-ddn to the dharwddhikdri , who will 
cause him to perform the jprdyaschitta* In such matters only 
lias the dharm&dhikdri any concern. 

Question IX,—Is any pursuer-general or defender-general 
recognised in the system ? 

Answer.— No; none whatever. 

Question X.—If the prosecutor fail to appear at the trial of 
an offender confined at his instance, is the offender dismissed, 
or wkafc course is taken ? 

Answer. —The offender is not dismissed, but remanded to 
confinement, and the trial is deferred. 


Question XI.—What, and how many, provincial courts are 
there ? 

Answer. —For the provinces west of the capital there are 
two courts constituted by the supreme judicial authority there; 
that is, the dit'ha; and the provinces east of the capital have 
also two courts similarly constituted.*!- 

Question XII.—Ts the regular appeal from the provincial 
courts of justice to the ordinary courts of the capital, or to the 
Bh&rad&r Sabhd ? 


* See Question XXX. 

t Pal pa a ml Doti (and Kirdnt also, see page 200) are viceroyalties, and their viceroys 
appoint the judicial establishment; the other districts beyond the ordinary limits of 
the Sadr courts’ jurisdiction (Dud Cosi and Trisul) are administered by mountain 
hlch&ris nominated by the Rajah. There is no dit'ha in the provinces, but an appeal 
liew from all the mountain Eichfais to the dit’ha of the supreme metropolitan court. 
To the westward there are eight, ar.d to the eastward four mountain biclmris, besides 
which every assignee of superior grade exercises a good deal of indefinite magisterial 
and judicial power in the lands assigned to him for pay by the State. From the 
ppcision of such assignees there is an appeal to the court of the adjacent mountain 
bich&ris and thence to the dit’ha of the K6t Linga. 
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Answer— To tho supremo court of the capital, or Kdt Linga. 

Question XIII.— Arc not the powers of the provincial courts 
regulated with reference to the rank of the officer who happens 
to°be nominated to the charge of the province ? In other words, 
what arc the limits of a provincial court, of a silba, of a sirdar, 


and of a kdji ? . . v 

Answer. —They are not; whatever maybe the rank ot tne 

officer commanding in the province for the timo being, the 
authority of the provincial court is always the same. [Another 
answer states, that generally all grave criminal cases are carried 
to the Sadr Addlats; and the officer receiving charge of a pro¬ 
vince has a clause inserted in his commission prohibiting him 
from exercising judicial authority in certain offences. These 
are termed Panch-khdt* viz., 1 , Brahmahatya , or slaying a Brah¬ 
man ; 2 , Gmhatya, or killing a cow; 3 , Strihatya, or killing a 
woman; 4 , Bdlahatya, or killing children; and 5 , Patla, and 
all unlawful intercourse of the sexes, such as incest, adultery, 
or whatever involves a loss of caste by the higher party. All 
penal cases, with the exception of these five, which must be 
reported for the direction of the Sirkdr, and all civil cases what¬ 
soever, are within the jurisdiction of the provincial authorities.] 

Question XIV.—When a suba, sirddr, or kdji, is appointed to 
the government of a province, does the dharmddhikdri of Kath- 
mandii send a deputy dharmddhikdri with him? or the ditha 
or bichdri of Kathmandu send a deputy biehdn with him ? or 
does the provincial governor appoint his own judicial officers, 
or does he himself administer justice in his own province ? 

Answer— The provincial governor appoints his own judicial 
authority, called usually foujddr, who transacts other business 
for the governor besides the administration of justice. Lhe 
/oMtVdr’/appointment must, however, be ratified by the Darbdr. 

Question XV.— What are the names and functions of every 
officer, from the highest to the lowest, attached to each Sadr 
ami provincial court ? 

Answer.— At the capital, one dit’ha for all the four court.3 ; 
and for each of them two bichdris, one jdmaddr, twenty-five 
sipdhis, twenty-five mahdnias, and five chaprdssis. The dit ha 


* Punch, “ five,” end the Arabic “ a crime, a sin, fault.” 
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orders to the bichdri , the bichdri to the jdmaddr ; and the 
maddr to the sipdhis and mahdnias , who serve processes, and 


.see that all persons are forthcoming when required for the pur¬ 
pose of justice. [Another authority adds the following to the 
list of officers, after the bichdri, viz., the bahiddr, arz-bcgi, anil 


two naikid. The difha (he says) decides ; the bichdri conducts 
the interrogation of the parties, and ascertains the truth of their 
statements; the bahiddr writes the Jcail-mdma, which the bichdri’s 
interrogation has forced from the party in the wrong; the arz- 
begi is the superintendent of the jail, and sheriff or officer who 
presides over, and is answerable for, executions. The naikids, 
with their mahdnias, inflict the hard* when needed, and they 
are also subordinate to the arz-bcgi.] 

Question XVI. — How are the judges and other persons 
attached to the courts paid ? By fees or salary, or both ? 

Answer—B y both; they receive salaries from Government, 
and take fees also. 


Question XYII.—Are there separate courts for the cities of 
l'atan and Bhdtgaon,t or do the inhabitants of those places 
resort to the courts of Kathmandu ? 


Answer. —There are separate courts for Patau and Blmtgaon, 
one for each city ; and each court has the following function¬ 
aries attached to it, viz :—one dinaria, one bichdri , four pradhdns, 
and fifty imhdnicus. There is an appeal from these courts to 
the chief court at Kathmandii, and important causes are sent 
by them to that court in the first instance. 

Question XVIII. — How far, and in what cases, do the Sadr 
courts use . Panchdyctst — in civil and criminal cases, or in the 
former only ? 


Answer. — B oth civil and criminal cases are referred to Pan- 


chdyets, in any or every instance, at the discretion of the court 
or the wish of the parties. [The answer of another respondent 
is as follows:—“ With the exception of cases of life destroyed, 
all matters may he referred to a Panchdyd, at the desire of the 
parties; but cases of assault and battery are not usually referred 
U> Panchdycts”] 


h A kind of whip.—E d. 

f Both places are situated in the great valley, the former at the distance of eight, 
the latter at that of only two miles from Kathmaudu.— B. H. H. 
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Question XIX. — Are the persona composing the Panch&yet 
appointed by the parties to the suit, or by the Government ? or 
does each party nominate its own members and the Govern¬ 
ment add a president or casting-vote, or how ? 

Answer. — The members of the Panch&yet are never appointed 
by the Government, but by the judge (dit’ha), at the solicitation 
of the parties ; and no man can sit on a Panch&yet without the 
consent of both parties. [Another reply adds, that the judge 
takes from the parties an obligation to abide by the award of 
the Panch&yet when given, ancl that the court or Government 
never volunteers to appoint a Panch&yet; but if the parties 
expressly solicit it by a petition, declaring that they can get no 
satisfaction from their own nominees, the Government will then 
appoint a Panch&yet to sit on the case. A third respondent says 
generally, in answer to the query, “ The parties each name five 
members, and the Government adds five to their ten.”] 

Question XX. — What means are adopted to hasten the 
decision of the Panch&yet , if it be very dilatory ? 

Answer. — In such cases the matter is taken out of the hands 
of the Panch&yet , and decided by the court which appointed it 
to sit. [The answer given by another of the respondents states 
that there never can be needless delay in the decision of causes 
by Panch&yets t as these tribunals assemble in the courts out of 
which they issue, and officers of the court are appointed to see 
that the members attend regularly and constantly.] 

Question XXL— With what powers are the Panch&ycts 
invested to enforce the attendance of parties and witnesses, 
and the production of papers, and to give validity to their 
decrees ? 

Answer. — The Panch&yet has no authority of its own to 
summon or compel the attendance of any person, to make an 
unwilling witness depose, or to secure the production of neces¬ 
sary papers ; all such executive aid being afforded by the court 
appointing the Panch&yet ; and, in like manner, the decision of 
the Panch&yet is referred to the court to be carried into effect. 
The Panch&yet cannot give orders, far less enforce them, but, 
communicates its judgment to the court, by which it is put in 
execution. 

Question XXII. — Are all the Panch required to be unanimous, 
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or is a simple majority sufficient ? and what course is adopted 
if there be one or two resolute dissentients ? 

Answer. — The whole of the Panch must be unanimous. 

Question XXIII. — Are there any persons at Kathmandu who 
are regularly employed as members or presidents of Panchdyets, 
or are persons indiscriminately selected for each occasion ? 

Answer. — There are no permanent individual members of 
the Panch dyet; but in all cases wherein Parbattias are con¬ 
cerned, it is necessary to choose the panch- men out of the 
following distinguished tribes, viz. : — Arjdl Khandal or Rhanal, 
Pandd, Parat'h, Bdhara , and liana ; one person being selected 
from each tribe. And among the Ndwdrs a similar regulation 
is observed, the tribes from which the individuals are chosen 
being the Mailed, Bhanil , Ackar , and Srisht. In matters affect¬ 
ing persons who are neither Parbattias nor Ndwdrs , there is no 
restriction as to the selection of the pancli- men by the respective 
parties. 

Question XXIV. — Are the Panchdyets allowed travelling 
expenses or diet so long as they attend, or not ? If allowed, by 
whom are these expenses paid ? Does each party defray its 
own, or how ? 

Answer. —Persons who sit on Panchdyets are never paid any 
sum, either as compensation for travelling expenses, loss of 
time, or on any other account whatsoever. 

Question XXV. —What is the nature of the dit'ha's authority 
in those three courts of the capital over which lie does not 
personally preside ? 

Answer. —The bichdris, or judges of these courts, cannot decide 
independently of the dit’ha of the K6t Linya: the bichdris of 
those courts are not independent. [Another answer is as 
follows : —“ In those two courts in which the dit'ha personally 
presides, causes are decided by the joint wisdom of himself and 
colleagues ( bichdris ). In those in which he is not personally 
present, the bichdris decide small matters absolutely, but their 
investigations of grave ones are reported to the dit'hci, and they 
-decide according to his directions.”] 

Question XXVI.— What officers of the court are there to 
search for and apprehend criminals, to bring them and the 
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Evidences of their guilt before the courts, and to see sentence 
executed on them ? 

Answer.—T he officers enumerated in the answer to Question 
XV., as being attached to the courts of the dit'ha and the 



bid) dr is. 


Question XXVII.—What officers are there to serve processes 
in civil suits, to see that the parties and witnesses in such suits 
are forthcoming, and to carry the decisions of the courts into 


effect ? 

Answer. —Those last mentioned, as being employed in crimi¬ 
nal cases. 

Question XXVIII. — If the plaintiff or defendant in a civil 
suit neglect to attend at any stage of the trial before decision, 
is the plaintiff non-suited, the defendant cast, the parties 
forcibly made to appear, the decision suspended or pronounced 
conditionally, or what course is adopted? 

Answer. — If the plaintiff be absent and the defendant present, 
it is the custom to take security from the defendant to appear 
when called upon at some future time, and to let him depart: 
no decision is come to in such cases. If the plaintiff be present, 
and the defendant absent, the latter is not therefore cast; he is 
searched for, and until he is found, no decision can be pro¬ 
nounced. 

Question XXIX. — What security is provided in criminal 
cases, that offenders, when apprehended, shall be prosecuted to 
conviction; and how are prosecutors and witnesses made forth¬ 
coming at the time of trial ? 

Answer. — Mai zdunini and hazn zdmini are taken from prose¬ 
cutors and witnesses. 

Question XXX.—What are prdyaschitta , chandrdyan, and 
aptali ? 

Answer. — Prdyaschitta: the ceremonies necessary to be per¬ 
formed by an individual for recovering his lost caste. Chan - 
drdyan : expiatory ceremonies performed by the whole city or 
kingdom, in atonement for the commission of some heinous sin 
or uncleanness, the consequences of which have affected a con¬ 
siderable body of the citizens. Aptali —escheats: the lapse of 
property to the prince, for want of heirs to the last possessor. 
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x Question XXXI.—Is the Kamdri Chd/c an offence of recor 
and registry for all branches of the Government, or for judicial 
affairs only ; and lias it any judicial authority ? 

Answer.—I t is an offence of record and registry for the fisc; 
and has no connection with the courts of law, nor does it con¬ 
tain their records. [ Another respondent, in answer to Question 
L, reckons it among the courts of law — Addlats.] 

Question XXXII. — Describe the forms of procedure in a civil 
cause, step by step. 

Answer. — If a person comes into court and states that 
another person owes him a certain sum of money, which he 
refuses to pay, the bichdri of the court immediately asks him 
for the particulars of the debt, which he accordingly furnishes. 
The bichdri then commands the jdmaddr of the court to send 
one of his sipdhis to fetch the debtor ; the creditor accompanies 
the sipdhi to point out the debtor, and pays him two annas per 
diem, until he has arrested the latter and brought him into court. 
When ho is there produced, the dipha and bichdris interrogate 
the parties face to face. The debtor is asked if he acknowledges 
the debt alleged against him, and will immediately discharge 
it. The debtor may answer by acknowledging the* debt, and 
stating his willingness to pay it as soon as lie can collect the 
means, which he hopes to do in a few days. In this case, the 
bichdri will desk the creditor to wait a few clays. The creditor 
may reply that he cannot wait, having immediate need of the 
money ; and if so one of the chaprdssis of the court is attached 
to the debtor, with directions to see to the producing of the 
money in court, by any means. The debtor must then produce 
money or goods, or whatever property he has, and bring it into 
court. The dit'hd and bichdris then, calling to their assistance 
three or four merchants, proceed to appraise the goods produced 
in satisfaction of the debt, and immediately discharge it; nor 
can the creditor object to their appraisement of the debtor’s 
goods and chattels. In matters thus arranged, that is, where 
the defendants admit the cause of action to be valid, five per cent, 
of the property litigated is taken from the one party, and ten per 
cent., from the other, and no more.* If the defendant, when 
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!* -^^fodaccd in court in the manner above described, denies, instead 
of confessing, the debt, then the plaintiffs proofs are called 
for ; and if he has only a simple note of hand unattested, or an 
attested acknowledgment, the witnesses to which are dead, then 
the ditha and Hchdris interrogate the plaintiff thus, “This 
paper is of no use as evidence ; how do you propose to establish 
your claim?” The plaintiff may answer, “I lent the money 
to the father of the defendant; the note produced is in his 
hand-writing, and my claim is a just claim.” Hereupon the 
plaintiff is required to pledge himself formally to prosecute his 
claim in the court in which he is, and in no other. The 
words enjoining the plaintiff thus to gage himself are u Bdrl 
thdpd ; }i and the inode is by the plaintiffs taking a rupee in his 
hand, which he closes, and strikes the ground, exclaiming at 
the same time, “ My claim is just, and I gage myself to prove 
it sol ” The defendant is then commanded to take up the gage 
of the plaintiff, or to pledge himself in a similar manner to 
attend the court duly to the conclusion of the trial, which lie 
does by formally denying the authenticity of the document 
produced against him, as well as the validity of the debt; and 
upon this denial he likewise strikes the earth with his hand 
closed on a rupee. The rupee of the plaintiff and that of the 
defendant, which are called bdH, are now deposited in court. 
The next step is for the court to take the fee called karpan, 
or five rupees, from each party. The amount of botli leri and 
karpan is the perquisite of the various officers of the court, and 
does not go to the Government. The giving of kaipan by the 
parties implies their desire to defer the dispute to the decision 
of tbe ordeal; and accordingly, as soon as the karpan is paid 
down, the ditha acquaints the Government that the parties in a 
certain cause wish to undergo the ordeal. The necessary order 
is thereupon issued from the J Darbdr ; but when it has reached 
the court, the ditha and Hchdris first of all exhort the parties to 
come to an understanding and affect a settlement of their dispute 
by some other means ; if, however, they will not consent, the 
trial is directed to proceed. The ordeal is called nydya , and 
the form of it i3 as follows : —The names of the respective parties 
are described on two pieces of paper, which are rolled up into 
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ills, and then ha vep'&jd* offered to them. From each party a 
tine or fee f °f 0110 rupee is taken; the balls are then affixed to 
staffs of reed, and two annas \ more are taken from each party. 
The reeds are then entrusted to two of the havitddrs of the court 
to take to the Queen's Tank ; and with the havitddrs, a bichdri 
of the' court, a Brahman , and the parties proceed thither, as also 
two men of the Chdmdkhalak (or Chamdra) caste. § On arriving 
at the tank, the bichdri again exhorts the parties to avoid the 
ordeal by adopting some other mode of settling the business, 
the merits of which are only known to themselves. If they 
continue to insist on the ordeal, the two havilddrs , each holding 
one of the reeds, go, one to the east and the other to the west 
side of the tank, entering the water about knee deep. The 
Brahman , the parties, and the Chdmdkhalaks all at this moment 
enter the water a little way; and the Brahman performs ptijd to 
Varuna in the name of the parties, and repeats a sacred text, 
the meaning of which is, that mankind know not what passes in 
the minds of each other, but that all inward thoughts and past 
acts are known to the gods Su’rya, Ciiandra, Varuna, and 
Yam a : || and that they will do justice between the parties in this 
cause. When th ep'&jd is over, the Brahman gives the tiiak to the 
two Chdmdkhalak*, and says to them, ‘‘ Let the champion of 
truth win, and let the false one’s champion lose! ” This being 
said, the Brahman and the parties come out of the water, and the 
Chdmdkhalalcs separate, one going to each place where a reed is 
erected. They then enter the deep water, and at a signal given, 
both immerse themselves in the water at the same instant. 
Whichever of them first rises from the water, the reed nearest 
to him is instantly destroyed, together with the scroll attached 
to it. The other reed is carried back to the court, where the ball 
of paper is opened, and the name read. If the scroll bear the 
plaintiffs name lie w r ins the cause; if it he that of the defen¬ 
dant, the latter is victorious. The fine called jifhouri is then 
paid by the winner, and that called harouri by the loser; ^ 
besides which, five rupees are demanded from the winner in 

* Ptijd, worship—adoration.— Ed. + Called g6la. 

+ This fee is called narkouli. § A very low tribe. 

|| Su’rya, the sun ; Chandra, the moon ; Varuna, the regent of the ocean ; 
Yama, the deity presiding over the infernal regions.— Ed. 

Vide answer to (Question LX1II. 
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tarn for a turban which he gets,* and the same sum, under 
the name of sabhdsuddka (or purification of the court), from 
the loser. The above four demands on the parties, viz., jit'houri } 
harouri, payri, and sabhdsuddha, are Government taxes; and, 
exclusive of these, eight annas must he paid to the mahdnias of 
the court, eight annas more to the kotmdl, eight more to the 
kumhalndikias , and, lastly, eight more to the kharddr or registrar. 
In this manner multitudes of causes are decided by nydya 
(ordeal), when the parties cannot be brought to agree upon the 
subject-matter of dispute, and have neither documentary nor 
verbal evidence to adduce. 

Question XXXIII.—Describe the forms of procedure in a 
criminal cause, step by step. 

Answer. —If any one comes into court, and states that such 
an one has killed such another by poison, sword, dagger, or 
otherwise, the informant is instantly interrogated by the court 
thus :—How ? Who ? When ? Before whom ? The Cwpas 
delicti: Where? &c., &c. He answers by stating all these 
particulars according to his knowledge of the facts; adducing 
the names of the witnesses, or saying, that though he has 110 
other witnesses than himself to the fact of murder, he pledges 
himself to prove it, or abide the consequences of a failure in 
the proof. This last engagement, when tendered by the accuser, 
is immediately reduced to writing to bind him more effectually ; 
after which, one or more sipdhis of the court are sent with the 
informant to secure the murderer, and produce him and the 
testimony of the deed in court, which, when produced accord¬ 
ingly, is followed hy an interrogation of the accused, if the 
accused confesses the murder, there is no necessity to call for 
evidence; bat if he deny it, evidence is then gone into; and if 
the witnesses depose positively to their having seen the accused 
commit the murder, the latter is again asked what he has to 
say; and if he still refuses to confess, he is whipped until he 
does ; the confession, when obtained, is reduced to writing and 
attested by the murderer, who is then put in irons and sent to 
jail. Cases of theft, robbery, incest, &c., are also thus dealt 
with in Nepal, and the convicts sent to prison. When the 


* Hence this fee or tax is called pagri (turban). 
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umber amounts Lo twenty or thirty, the (lit'ha makes out ;i 
calendar of their crimes, to wliich he appends their confession, 
and a specification of the punishment usually inflicted in such 
cases. This list the ditha carries to the Bhdraddr Sahhd 
(council of state), whence it is taken by the premier to the 
prince, after the dithas allotment of punishment to each 
convict has been ratified, or some other punishment substituted. 
The list, so altered or confirmed in the council of state, and 
referred by the premier to the prince, is, as a matter of form, 
sanctioned by the latter, after which it is redelivered to the 
dtt ha, who makes it over to the arz-begl The latter, taking 
I he prisoners, the mahd-iutikias, and some men of the P 6 rya 
caste * with him, proceeds to the banks of the Bi&hm-mati, 
where the sentence of the law is inflicted by the hands of the 
Jon/as, and in the presence of the cirz-begt and the ivalid- 
n&ikvis, Grave often cos, involving the penalty of life or limb, 
are thus treated. With respect to mutual revilings and quarrels, 
false evidence, false accusation of moral delinquency, and such 
like minor crimes and offences, punishment is apportioned with 
reference to the caste of the offender or offenders. 


Question XXXIV.—Do the parties plead vivd voce, or by 
written statements ? 

Answer.—T hey state their own cases invariably vivd voce. 
Question XXXV.— Do parties tell their own tales or employ 
vakils ? 


Answer.— They tell their own tale —vaMh are unknown. 
(Another respondent says, that instances of a pleader (muhhsdr) 
being employed have occurred; it is usually a near relation, 
and only when the principal was incapable. Professional or 
permanent pleaders are unknown.] 

Question XXXV 1.—In penal cases, are witnesses compellable 
to attend to the summons of the accused, and to depose with all 
the usual sanctions ? 

Answer. \ os; the court compels the attendance and deposi¬ 
tion, in the usual way, of the witnesses for the accused. 

Question XXXV II,—Who defrays the expenses of witnesses 
m criminal cases? Are such witnesses obliged to feed thom- 


# The vilest of the vile. 
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luring their attendance on the court, and journey to and 
5 r does the Government support them ? 

Answer. —The witnesses in penal cases support themselves: 
no allowance for food, travelling expenses, &c., is made them 
by any one. 

Question XXXVIII.—In criminal cases, if the prisoner volun¬ 
teers a confession, does his confession supersede the necessity 
of trial ? 

Answer. —It does, entirely. 

Question XXXIX.—If the prisoner bo fully convicted by 
evidence, must his confession nevertheless be had ? 

Answer.—I t must. 

Question XL.—If he be sullenly silent, how is his confession 
obtained ? 

Answer.— lie is scolded, beaten, and frightened. 

Question XLI.—May the prisoner demand to be confronted 
with his accuser, and cross-examine the witnesses against him ? 

Answer. —He has both privileges always granted to him. 

Question XLII.—In civil cases, are witnesses allowed their 
travelling expenses and subsistence, or not? and when, and 
how ? 

Answer. —Witnesses must in all cases bear their own expenses. 

Question XL III.—Must the expenses of a witness in a civil 
case be tendered to him by the party as soon as he is desired to 
attend, or may they be tendered after the witness has presented 
himself in court ? 

Answer. —Witnesses must attend without any allowance 
being tendered, sooner or later. 

Question XL 1 V.—In civil cases, how are costs, exclusive of 
expenses for witnesses, distributed and realised ? Does each 
party always bear his own, or are all the costs ever laid as a 
penalty on the losing party when he is to blame ? 

Answer.—A ll costs whatever are distributed between the 
parties, after the decision, according to fixed rules. 

Question XLV.—If a witness in a civil cause refuse to attend 
or to depone, what is the course adopted with respect to him ? 
May the summoning party recover damages proportioned to the 
loss sustained by the witness' absence or silence ? and may any 
punishment be inflicted on such contumacious witness ? 

VOL. il p 
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Answer.—T he court will always compel the attendance of a 
witness required, and will compel his deposition too; and if 
there be reason to suppose he is prevaricating or concealing 
some part oi what he knows, he is imprisoned until he makes a 
full revelation. 

Question XLYT.—What is the punishment for perjury and 
subornation of perjury ? 

Answer. —In trifling cases, the perjurer and suborner are 
fined; in grave matters, they are corporally punished, and even 
capitally, according to the mischief done. 

Question XLYII.—How many sorts of evidence are admis¬ 
sible—oral testimony—writings—decisory oaths—oaths of pur¬ 
gation and imprecation—ordeals 1 

Answer. —In civil cases, the Ilari-vansa is put on the head 
of the witness preparing to depose, and he is solemnly reminded 
of the sanctity of truth. [Another respondent says: “ Evidence 
of external witnesses is the first and best sort; but if there are 
none, then an oath is tendered on the Hari-wnsa to botli parties, 
and they are required to make their statements over again under 
the sanction of this oath; by these statements, so taken, the 
court will sometimes decide, or one party in such a case may 
tender the other a decisory oath, and, if he will take it, the 
tenderer must submit ”] 

Question XLVIIL—Is oral testimony taken on oath or with¬ 
out oath ?—what are the forms ? 

Answer. —On oath; the form is given above. [By another 
respondent: “If the witness be a Sivamdrgi or Brahmanicai 
Hindii, he is sworn on the Ilari-vansa ; if a Buddhist , on the 
Pancha-rakshd ; if a Moslem , on the Kordn!'\ 

Question XLIX.—In civil causes, if testimony of men and 
writings is forthcoming, may either party call for ordeal, or is 
it only a pis alter t and if one party demands, is the other 
bound to assent ? 

Answer. —Ordeals are only a substitute, the best that can be 
had when oral and writing testimony are both wanting. 

Question L. —May the prisoner in a, penal cause rebut evidence 
by the ordeal, and are the ordeals allowed to any persons under 
accusation of crime ? 

Answer. —If the prisoner be convicted by evidence, but still 
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s to confess, and asserts his innocence, his demand for the 
eal must be allowed. 

Question LI. —Do parties ever depose in their own causes, 
and under the same sanctions as external witnesses? 

Answer,—I n all causes, civil and criminal, the parties may 
depose like external witnesses, and under the same penalties 
for falsehood. 

Question LII.—How are writings signed or sealed, and 
attested or proved ? are the attesting parties summoned, or, if 
dead, is their hand-writing proved, or how ? 

Answer. —In cases of bonds, &c., the witnesses to which are 
dead, and no other satisfactory evidence is forthcoming, ordeal 
is resorted to. 

Question LIII.—How are unattested or casual writings 
proved ? Must the writer be produced, or will evidence of his 
hand-writing he admitted ? 

Answer. —If the writer be forthcoming, he must be produced ; 
if not, evidence of his hand-writing is admitted, and any other 
sort of evidence whatever that can be had; but if the result of 
the whole is unsatisfactory to the court, it will direct an ordeal. 

Question LIV.—Are tradesmen allowed to adduce their 
entries in their books to prove debts to them ? and must the 
shopman ox enterer of the items be produced to prove the 
entries ? 

Answer. —The value of entries in merchants' books, and 
in general mercantile affairs, are referred by the court to a 
Panchdyet of merchants. 

Question LY.—How is the evidence of a man of rank taken ? 

Answer. —He must go into court and depose like any other 
person. [Another authority, however, states, on the contrary, 
that such a person is not required to go into court and depone; 
but an officer of the court is deputed to wait on him at his 
house, and to procure his evidence by interrogatories.] 

Question LYI.—How is the evidence of a woman of rank 
taken ? 

Answer. —The court deputes a female to hear the evidence 
of a lady of rank, and to report it to the court. 

Question LVII.—Is oral evidence taken down as uttered, by 
rapid writers, and enrolled on record ? 
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Answer.—I n general, oral evidence is not taken down or 
preserved, nor is it ever taken in whole. Tn trifling matters, 
no record whatever of the evidence is made; but in grave 
affairs, the substance of the more material depositions is pre¬ 
served and recorded. 

Question LVIII.—Is written evidence, when adduced, re¬ 
corded ; and, if so, is it in full or in abstract ? 

Answer. —Important writings are copied, and the copies are 
recorded after the decision of the case. 

Question LIX.— Is the decree recorded, and a copy of it 


given to the winning party ? 

Answer. —The decree is written, the original is given to the 
winner of the cause, and a copy is deposited in the record-office 
of the court. [Another respondent states: “ The decree is not 
written or recorded.”] 

Question LX.— Do the decrees record the cause in full or iu 
abstract ? 

Answer. —In full, with respect to whatever they profess to 
record, which, however (as stated above), is not every stage oi: 
the proceeding. 

Question LXL—Are the records of the several courts of 
justice preserved in the Kum&ri Ohdk , and sent there immedi¬ 
ately after the causes are decided ? 

Answer. —The Kum&ri Ch6k is the general and ultimate 
place of deposit, whither the records of each court of justice are 
sent after explanation, and account of receipts rendered to the 
Government at the close of each year. In the interim, the 
records stay in the courts where the affairs are decided. 

Question LXII.—Where the party in a civil cause enters a 
suit, does he pay any fee, or when he exhibits a document; and 
in short, upon what occasions is anything demanded of him ? 

Answer. —There is no fee paid on any of the occasions alluded 
to; what is taken is taken when the cause is decided. 

Question LXIII.—What are jit'houri and harouri ? —in what 
proportion and on what principle are they taken ? 

Answer. — Jit'kmri is what is paid to the Government by the 
winner of a cause, and luirouri what is paid by the loser. They 
are proportioned to the amount litigated. 

Question LXIV.—What is dhungd-cJiddyi ? 
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^'^^Answer. — A stone (dhungd) y the image of Vishnu, is placed 
before the loser when he has lost, and he is commanded 
to touch it; he places one rupee and one pice on the stone f 
and then salutes it with a bow, and retires, leaving the 
offering. 

Question LXV. — Besides jit'houri , harouri , and dhungd- 


chudyi , what other expenses fall on the litigant ? 

Answer. —Half as much as is taken as harouri is taken as 
rit’houri; both go to the Sirkdr, and are proportioned in amount 
to the property litigated. Dhtingd-chtidyi is one rupee per 
cause taken from the loser; sabhdsuddha is one or two rupees 


per cause, according to circumstances; dhungd-chudyi is the 


perquisite of the bichdri. 

Question LXVL — Can a civil action or damages be brought for 
assault, battery, defamation, &c.; or must the party complained 
against be of necessity prosecuted criminally ? 

Answer. — A civil action may be brought by the injured 
party in any of the four courts of the capital. 

Question LXVII.—If the defendant in any case as above 
be cast, is he ever made to pay the plaintiffs expenses in 
prosecuting him ? 

Answer. — In cases of that sort, no expenses fall on the 
plaintiff, for the Sirkdr takes no fines or taxes from him - 
witnesses have no allowance, and vakils are unknown. 

Question LXVIII. — What is the jail-delivery at the Dasahrd ? 
Are not offenders tried and punished at the time of offence ? 
and, with courts always sitting and competent to hear all 
causes, how comes it that multitudes of prisoners are collected 
for the .Dasahrd ? 

Answer. —The jail-delivery is a mere removal of prisoners 
from the city into an adjacent village, in order that the city 
may he fully lustrated and purified at that season. The usage 
has no special reference to judicial matters; but so many 
offenders as ought about that time to be heard and dismissed, or 
executed, are so heard and dealt with. 

Question LX IX. —Is the jail delivered at th e Dasahrd by the 
dit’has court, or by the council of bhdraddrs ? 

Answer. — When the Dasahrd approaches, the dAt ha takes 
to the Bhdraddr Sabltd the criminal calendar of those whose 
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have been tried, and states the crime of each, the 
evidence, and the punishment he conceives applicable. The 
bhdraddrs , according to their judgment on the dit’ha’s report, 
set down the punishment to be inflicted on each offender, and 
return the list to the dit’ha , who makes it over to the arz-begt 
or sheriff, and he sees execution done accordingly through the 
medium of the mahd-ndikias. 

Question LXX.—What is the prisoner’s daily allowance ?— 
and what is the system of prison discipline ? 

Answer. —Each prisoner receives daily a seer of parched rice 
and a few condiments. [Another respondent states that 
prisoners of the common class get one and a half annas per 
diem; persons above that class receive, according to their con¬ 
dition, from four annas to one rupee per diem.] 

Question LXXI.—What is the preventive establishment in 
cities ? 

Answer. —There is no civil establishment of watchmen, hut 
the military patrol the streets throughout the night at intervals. 

Question LXXII.—To whom are night-brawls, and riots, and 
disturbances reported ? 

Answer. —The night-watch of the city belongs to the soldiery, 
who go their rounds at stated times. If they apprehend any 
persons in their rounds, they keep them till morning in the 
guard-room, and then deliver them to the maMnias , by whom 
they are produced in court, when their affairs are summarily 
heard, and they are released or committed to prison, as the case 
may be. 

Question LXXIII.— What are the village establishments of 
the preventive and detective kind ? 

Answer. —In each village one dwaria ,, four 'pradhdns , four 
ndikias , and from five to ten mahdnias. 

Question LXXIV.—In the villages of Nepal is there any 
establishment similar to the village economy of the plains ?— 
any bard alotaya, or bard balot ay a ? 

Answer, —No; there isneither pdMel, nor r patwari, nor mirdhd> 
nur garaity nor blacksmith, nor carpenter, nor chamdr, nor 
washerman, nor barber, nor potter, nor kdndu , on the public 
establishment of any village of Ndpal. 

Question LXXV.—Is the managing zeminddr of each village, 
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are the principal landholders collectively, hound to Govern 
ment, in cases of theft, to produce the thief, or restore the 
stolen property ? 

Answer.—N o ; there is no such usage. 

Question LXNVI. —Is the village mdlguzdr usually a farmer 
of the revenues, or only a collector? the principal resident 
ryot or a vStranger ? and how do these fiscal arrangements affect 
those for police purposes ? 

Answer. —The dwdria and pradhdns above mentioned collect 
the revenues, and the same persons superintend the police, keep 
the peace and punish with small fines and whipping trifling 
breaches of it. The dwdria is chiefly an official person, and the 
representative of Government or its assignee ; the pradhdns are 
the most substantial landowners of the village, and chiefly 
represent the community. They act together for purposes of 
detection and apprehension—the four pradhdns under the 
dwdria * 

Question LXXYII.—IIow much of the law depends on 
custom, and how much on the Shdstras ? 

Answer. —Many of the decisions of the court are founded on 
customary laws only; many also on written and sacred canons. 
[By another respondent: “ There is no code of laws, no written 
body of public enactments. If a question turn upon a caste of 
a Brahman or a Bdjpld, then reference is made to the guru 
(rdj guru), who consults the Shdstra, and enjoins the cere¬ 
monies needful for the recovery of the caste or the punishment 
of him who has lost it. If a question before the courts affect a 
Barbaitia, or Ndivdr, or Bhdtia , it is referred to the customs 
established in the time of Java Thiti MAl IvAta, for each 
separate tribe; dhungd-chtidyi being performed as directed by 


* NoU- from Mr. IIody son's Remarks on the Great Military Road wh ich Traverses the 
Whole Kingdom of N6pdt. —“ This State, instead of collecting its revenues and paying 
its establishments out of them, prefers the method of assigning its revenual claims 
directly to its functionaries, and leaving them to collect the amount; while, as judi¬ 
cial follows revenual administrations in Nepfi.1, the Government feels little concern 
about territorial divisions: in the whole country, westward from Kiithmandd as 
far as the Nurayani River, and eastward as far as the Dud K6si River, there is no 
specific arromlissemont district, or zillah. These large tracts of country are assigned 
principally to the Compfi, or army stationed in the capital ; and their judicial 
administration is for the most part in the hands of deputies of the officers, super¬ 
vised by certain migratory royal judges, called mountain Mchdris." 
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iose customs. Since the GdrhhdU conquests of Ndp&l Proper, 
the ordeal by immersion in the Queen’s Tank has, become the 


prevalent mode of settling knotty points.” * 

Question XXXVIII.—In general, what sort of causes are 
governed by the Sh&stras, and what by customary laws? 

Answer. —Infringements of the law of caste in any and every 
way fall under the Skdstra; other matters are almost entirely 


governed by customary law (dte-dcfidr). 

Question LXXIX.—Do the N&wdrs and Parbattias follow the 
same or different law Shdstras ? 

Answer.— The customs of the Bauddha portion of the Niwdrs 
are peculiar to themselves. 

Question LX:XX.—With respect to inheritance, adoption, and 
wills, do you follow the Mitdkshard, the Ddyabhdga, or any other 
Skdstra of the plains ; or have you only a customary law in such 


matters ? . . 

Answer.— We constantly refer to those books in the decision 

of such cases. 

Question LXXXL— How do sons divide among the Khas 

tribe v_sons by wives and those by concubines; also unmarried 

daughters ? What is the widow’s share, if there be sons and 
daughters ? What if there be none ? 

Answer. —Among the Khas, sons by concubines get a third 
of what constitutes the share of a son by a wife. [Another 
respondent says in addition : “ If a Khas has a son born in wed¬ 
lock, that son is his heir; if he has no such son, his brother 
and his brother's male descendants are his heirs: his married 
daughters and their progeny never. If he lias a virgin 
daughter, she is entitled to a marriage portion, and no more.”] 

Question LXXXIL—Can the Khas adopt an heir not of their 
kindred, if they have near male relations ? 

Answer. —No; they must choose for adoption the child of 
some one of their nearest relatives. 

Question LXXXIII.—Are wills in force among the Khas ? 
and how much of ancestral and of acquired property can a Khas 
alienate by will from his sons or daughters ? 


* p r . Buchanan * Hamilton observes that ordeals were seldom used until the 
Odrlhd family seized the Government, since which time they have become very 
frequent . —Account of Aepdt, p. 103* 
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^gjaarswBR.—If a Kkas has a son, he cannot alienate a rupee from 
him by will, save only, and in moderation, to pious uses. 

Question LXXXIV.—Do the Magars and Gdrungs, and other 
Farbattias differ from the Khas in respect to inheritance, adop¬ 
tion, and wills ? 

Answer.—I n general, they agree closely. 

Question LXXXV.— How is it with respect to the Ntwtirs, 
Sivamdrgi , and Buddha-m&rgi t 

Answer. —The former section agrees mostly with the Farbattias 
on all three heads; the latter section have some rules of their 
own. 

Question LXXXVL- 
tribe, and the Kirdnti? 

Answer. —Answered above : in regard to inheritance, all 
tribes agree. 


4>i. 


How is it with regard to the Murmi 


Question LXXXYII. — Are the customs of the several tribes 
above mentioned, in respect to inheritance, &c, reduced to 
writing, collected, and methodised? If not, can they be ascer¬ 
tained with sufficient ease in cases of dispute before the courts ? 

Answer.— The customary law on those heads is reduced to 
writing, and the book containing it is studied by the bichdris 
and others whom it may concern. [Another respondent, on the 
other band, says, with reference to the customary laws : “They 
are not reduced to writing; nor are the dit'has or bichdris 
regularly educated to the law. A dit'ha or bichdri has nothing 
to do with the courts till he receives from the Government the 
turban of investiture ; but that is never conferred, save on 
persons conversant with the customs of the country, and the 
usage of its various tribes; and this general eonversancy with 
such matters, aided by the opinions of elders in any particular 
cases of difficulty, is his sole stay on the judgment-seat, unless 
it is that the ci-devcMit diCha or bicliari , when removed by 
rotation or otherwise, cannot retire until lie lias imparted to his 
successor a knowledge of the state of the court, and the general 
routine of procedures.” A third reply is as follows : — “ When 
cases of dispute on these topics are brought into the court, the 
judge calls for the sentiments of a few of the most respectable 
elders of the tribe to which the litigants belong, and follows 
their statement of the custom of the tribe.” 
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QUESTION LXXXYIir.—Are tbo bichdris regularly educated to 
the law ? 

Answer. —Those who understand dharma and adharma, who 
are well educated and practised in law affairs, are alone made 
bichdris. [By another authority: “ Those who are well educated, 
of high character, and practically acquainted with the law, are 
alone made bickdris. It is not indispensable that they should 
have read the law Shdstra, though, if they have, so much the 
better.”] 

Question LXXXIX.—The dit’ha is not often a professed 
lawyer; yet, is he not president of the supreme court ? How 
is this ? 

Answer. —Whether the dit'ha lias read the Nydya Shdstra or 
not, he must understand nydya (justice-law), and be a man of 
high respectability. 

Question XC.—Are there separate bickdris for the investiga¬ 
tion of the civil causes of Ntwdrs and of Parbattias 1 

Answer. — T here are not. 

Question XCI.—In the dit'has court, if the dit'ha be the 
judge, the investigator, and decider, what is the function of the 
bichdris ? 

Answer. —The investigation is the joint work of the dit'has 
and the bickdris. [Another respondent says: “ They both act 
together; the decree proceeds from the dit'ha.”] 

Question XCIL—In courts where no dit'ha presides, do the 
bichdris act in his stead ? 

Answer. — See the answer to Question XX V. 

Question XCIIL—Among Newdrs and Parbattias , may not 
the creditor seize and detain the debtor in his own house, and 
beat and misuse him also ? and to what extent ? 

Answer. — The creditor may attach duns to the debtor, to 
follow and dun him wherever he goes. The creditor may also stop 
the debtor wherever he finds him ; take him home, confine, beat, 
and abuse him; so that he does him no serious injury in health 
or limbs. [Another answer states that the creditor may seize 
upon the debtor, confine him in his own house, place him under 
the spout that discharges the filthy wash of the house, and such 
like ; but lie has no further power over him.] 

Question XC 1 V.—Is sitting dhdmd in use in Ndpal ? 
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nswer. — It is. 

Question XCV. —Give aconlrasted catalogue, of the principal 
crimes and their punishments ? 

Answer. — Destruction of human life, with or without malice, 
and, in whatever way, must be atoned for by loss of life. Kill¬ 
ing a cow is another capital crime. Incest is a third. Deflower¬ 
ing a female of the sacred tribe subjects a man of a lower caste 
to capital punishment, and the confiscation of all his property. 
Itobbery is a capital crime. Burglary is punished by cutting 
off the burglar’s hands. [The subjoined scale is furnished by 
another respondent: — 

Killing in an affi'ay. —The principal is banged ; the acces¬ 
sories before the fact severely fined. 

Killing by some accident. — Long imprisonment and fining, 
besides undergoing prdyaschitta* 

Theft and petty burglary .—For the first offence, one hand is 
cut off; for the second, the other; the third is capital. 

Petty thefts .—Whipping, fining, and imprisonment for short 
periods. 

Treason and petty treasem. — Death and confiscation: women 
and Brahmans are never done to death, but degraded in every 
possible way, and then expelled the country.] 

Question XCVL —If a Ntw&r wife commit adultery, does she 
forfeit her stridhan f to her husband, or not ? and how is it if she 
seek a divorce from him from mere caprice ? If, on the other 
hand, he divorces her from a similar motive, what follows as to 
the stridhan ? 

Answer. —If a Ndwdr husband divorce himself from his wife, 
she carries away her stridhan with her; if a Nfav&r wife divorce 
herself, she may then also carry off with her her own property 
or portion. Adultery the Niwdrs heed not. 

Question XGYII. — Among the Parbattia tribes, when the 
injured husband discovers or suspects the fact, must he inform 
the courts or the SirJcdr before or afterwards ? and must he 
prove the adultery in court subsequently ? What, if lie then 
fails in the proof ? 

Answer. — When a Parbattia has satisfied himself of the 
adultery, and the identity of the male adulterer, he may kill 

t Stridhan , dowry. 


♦ Vide answer to Question XXX. 
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him before giving any information to the court or to the Sirkdr ; 
he must afterwards prove the adultery, and if he fails in the 
proof, he will be hanged. 

Question XOVIII.—Are such cases investigated in the courts 
of law, or in the Bhdraddr Sabhd ? 

Answer—T he investigation is conducted in the dit'Ka's 
court; but when completed, the dit’ha refers it to the Bhdr¬ 
addr Sabhd for instructions, or a final decree. 


PART II. 

ON THE LAW AND LEGAL PRACTICE OF NiSpAl AS 
REGARDS FAMILIAR INTERCOURSE BETWEEN A 
HINDIJ AND AN OUTCAST. 

TriE Penal Law of N6pal, a Hindi! state, is necessarily 
founded on the Shdstras; nor is there anything material in 
its marvellous crimes, and more marvellous proofs, for which 
abundance of justificatory texts may not be produced out of 
the Code of Menu and others equally well known on the plains. 

The only exceptions to the truth of the above general 
remarks are, first, that, by the law of Nepal, the Parbattia 
husband .retains the natural privilege of avenging, with his 
own hand, the violation of his marriage bed ; and, secondly, that 
this law expressly confounds Mohammedans with the outcasts 
of its own community. But it may be remarked, in regard to 
the first point, that the husband's privilege is rather a licensed 
violation of the law than a part of the law ; and that all nations 
have tolerated, and do still, some such privilege. 

Nor can it be denied, in reference to tho second point, that 
if the followers of Islam are not expressly ranged with ordinary 
outcasts by the Hindi! law Shdstras , it is merely because 
the antiquity of the books transcends the appearance of the 




-Moslems in India; since, by the whole spirit and tenor of 
those books, “ all who are not Greeks are barbarisms ”—all 
strangers to Hindiiism, MlJchchhas. 


If, then, there be any material difference between the Hin¬ 
duism of Ndpal, considered as a public institution, and that of 
the Hindu states of the plains, the cause of it must be sought, 
not in any difference of the law, the sanctity and immutability 
of which are alike acknowledged here and there; but in the 
different spirit and integrity with which the sacred guides, 
common to both, are followed in the mountains and in the 
plains. 

The Hindii princes of the plains, subject for ages to the 
dominion or dictation of Mohammedan and European powers, 
have, by a necessity more or less palpable and direct, ceased to 
take public judicial cognisance of acts, which they must con¬ 
tinue to regard as crimes of the deepest dye, but the sacredly 
prescribed penalties of which they dare not judicially enforce; 
and thus have been long since dismissed to domestic tribunals 
and the forums of conscience, all the most essential but revolt¬ 
ing dogmata of Hindii jurisprudence. 

We must not, however, forget the blander influence of per¬ 
suasion and mutual concession, operating through a long tract 
of time. The Moslems, though the conquerors, gradually laid 
aside their most offensive maxims: the Hindii princes, their 
allies and dependants, could not do otherwise than imitate this 
example; and hence, if there is much diversity between the 
Hindu laws and Hindu judgments, now and for ages past given 
in the public tribunals of the Hindii princes of the plains, there 
is no less between the law of the Koran and its first com¬ 
mentators, and the judgments of Akbar and his successors. 

But neither persuasion nor example, nor coercion, has had 
room to operate such a change in these mountains; the domi¬ 
nant classes of the inhabitants of which, originally refugees 
from Mohammedan bigotry, have in their seclusion nursed their 
hereditary hatred of Islaraism, whilst they hade defiance to its 
power; and they have latterly come very naturally to regard 
themselves as the sole remaining depositaries of undefiled, 
national Hinduism. Hence their enthusiasm, which burns all 
the fiercer for a secret consciousness that their particular and, 
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it were, personal pretensions, as Hindus, are and must bo 
but lowly rated at Benares. 


The proud Khas, the soi-dmnt. Kshatriyas of N 4 pdl, and the 
Parbattia Brahmans, with all their pharasaical assertions of 
ceremonial purity, take water from the hands of the Kachar 
Bhotias—men who, though they dare not kill the cow under 
their present Hindi! rulers, greedily devour the carrion carcase 
left by disease—men, whose whole lives are as much opposed 
to practical, as their whole tenets are to speculative, Hindiiism. 

In very truth, the genius of Polytheism, everywhere accom¬ 
modating, is peculiarly so to its professors and their like in 
Nepal. Here, religious opinions are utterly disregarded; and 
even practice is suffered among the privileged to deviate in a 
thousand ways from the prescribed standard. The Ntw&rs, or 
aborigines of the valley of Nepal, are, for the most part, 
Buddhists; but they are deemed very good Hindus nevenhe- 
less, pretty much in the same way as B’am Mohuh Raya 
passes for a good Hindi! at Calcutta. A variety of practices, 
too, which would not be tolerated even in a Hindi! below, are 
here notoriously and avowedly followed. They are omissions, 
not commissions, for the most part. But there are daily acts 
of the positive kind done in the hills which could not be done 
openly in the plains.* 

Still these are matters which the Darbar would not brook 
the discussion of with us; and I am afraid that their known 
deviations, in many respects, would only make them more 
punctilious and obstinate in regard to those few which it is so 
much our interest and duty to get compromised, if we can, with 
reference to our followers. Unf'ltunately, these few topics 
are the salient points of Hindiiism; are precisely those points 
which it is the prido and glory of this state to maintain from 
the throne and judgment-seat, as the chief features of the 
public law; because, nowhere else throughout India can they 
be maintained in the same public and authentic manner, or any 
otherwise than by the domestic tribunals of the people. The 


# The gallant soldier?* of these hills cannot endure tho tedious ceremonial of 
ITimKiism. When preparing to cook, they satisfy tho law by washing their han.is 
and face, instead of their whole bodies ; by taking off their turbans, instead of their 
whole dress. Nor are they at all afraid of being degraded to Iritis if they should 
carry tea days’ provisions, in time of war, on their backs. Et sic dc centeris. 
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Unction between HindiSs on the one hand, and, on the other, 
outcasts of their own race, as well as all strangers indis¬ 
criminately, it is the special duty of the judges of the land to 
ponder upon day and night, to pursue it through all its prac¬ 
tical consequences, as infinitely diversified by the ceremonial 
observances created to guard and perpetuate it; and to visit, 
with the utmost vengeance of the Penal Code, every act by 
which thi3 cardinal distinction is knowingly and essentially 
violated. 
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Of all these acts, the most severely regarded is intercourse 
between the sexes of such parties ; because of its leading directly 
to the confusion of all castes, of the greatness of the tempta¬ 
tion, and of the strong inducement to concealment; and the 
concealment is deemed almost as bad as the crime itself; for 
the Hindu agent or subject will, of course, proceed, till detected, 
to communicate as usual with his or her relations, who again 
will communicate with theirs, until the foul contamination has 
reached the ends of the city and kingdom, and imposed upon 
all (besides the sin) tho necessity of submitting themselves to 
a variety of tedious and expensive purificatory processes, pend¬ 
ing the fulfilment of which all their pursuits of business or 
pleasure are necessarily suspended, and themselves rendered, 
for the time, outcasts. This, to be sure, is a great and real evil, 
deserving of severe repressive measures. But is not the evil 
self-created ? True: but so we may not argue at Kathmandu. 
The law of caste is the corner-stone of Hinduism. Hence the 
innumerable ceremonial observances, penetrating into every act 
of life, which have been erected to perpetuate this law; and 
hence the dreadful inflictions with which the breach of it is 
visited. Of all breaches of it, intercourse between a Hindxi and 
an outcast of different sexes is the most enormous; but it is 
not, by many, the only one deemed worthy of punishment by 
mutilation or death. The Codes of Menu and other Hindu 
sages are full of these strange enormities; but it is in Nepal 
alone (for reasons already stated) that the sword of public 
justice is now wielded to realise them. It is in Ndpal alone, 
of all Hindu states, that two-thirds of the time of the judges is 
employed in the discussion of cases better fitted for the con¬ 
fessional, or the tribunal of public opinion, or some domestic 
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court, such os the Panchdyet of brethren or fellow-craftsmen, 
than for a King’s Court of justice. Not such, however, is the 
opinion of tne Nepalese, who, while they are forcing confessions 
from young men and young women, by dint of scolding and 
whipping, in order to visit them afterwards with ridiculous 
penances or savage punishments, instead of discharging such 
functions with a, sigh or a smile, glorify themselves in that they 
are thus maintaining the holy will of BrAhma, enforcing from 
the judgment-seat those sacred institutes, which elsewhere the 
magistrate (shame upon him 1) neglects through fear, or despises 
as an infidel. 

When the banner of Hinduism dropped from the hands of 
the Mahrattas in 1817, they solemnly conjured the Ndpalese 
to take it up, and wave it proudly, till it could be again un¬ 
furled in the plains by the expulsion of the vile Feringis, and 
the subjection of the insolent followers of Islam. But surely 
the British Government, so justly famous for its liberality, 
cannot be fairly subjected to insinuations such as this ? So it 
may seem; but let any one turn over the pages of Menu, 
observe the conspicuous station assigned to the public magistrate 
as a censor morum under the immensely extensive and com¬ 
plicate system of morals there laid down, and remember, that 
whilst it is the Hindii magistrate’s first duty to enforce them, 
to the British magistrate they are and have been a dead letter: 
let him look to the variety of dreadful inflictions assigned to 
violations of the law of caste, and remember, that whilst their 
literal fulfilment is the Hindii magistrate’s most sacred obligation, 
British magistrates shrink with horror and disgust at the verv 
thought of them; and he will be better prepared to aporeciate 
and make allowance for the sentiments of Hindu sovereigns 
and.Hindu magistrates. The Hindii sovereigns dare not, and 
we will not, obey the sacred mandate. But in Nepal, it is the 
pride and glory of the magistrate to obey it, literally, blindly 
unbiassed by foreign example, unawed by foreign power. 

An eminent old bichdri or judge of the chief court of Kath- 
mandd, to whom I am indebted for an excellent sketch of the 
judicial system of N 4 pal, after answering all my questions on 
the subject, concluded with some voluntary observations of his 
own. from which I extract the following passage:_ 
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Below, let man and woman commit what sin they will, 
iere is no punishment provided, no expiatory right enjoined.* 
Hence Hinduism is destroyed; the customs are Mohammedan ; 
the distinctions of caste are obliterated. Here, on tiro contrary, 
all those distinctions are religiously preserved by the public 
courts of justice, which punish according to caste, and never 
destroy the life of a Brahman. If a female of the sacred order 
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go astray, and her paramour he not a Brahman, he is capitally 
punished; but if he be a Brahman he is degraded from his rank, 
and banished. If a female of the soldier tribes be seduced, the 
husband, with his own hand, kills the seducer, and cuts off the 
nose of the female, and expels her from his house. Then the 
Brahman or soldier-husband must perform the purificatory rites 
enjoined, after which he is restored to his caste. Below, the 
Shdstras are things to talk of: here, they are acted up to.” 

L have, by the above remarks, endeavoured to convey an idea 
of the sort of feeling relative to them which prevails in Nepal. 
It will serve, I hope, as a sort of apology for the Nepalese ; but 
will, I fear, also serve to demonstrate the small probability there 
exists of our inducing the Darbar to waive in our favour so 
cherished a point of religion, and, I may add, of policy ; for they 
are well aware of the effect of this rigour, intending to facilitate 
the restricted intercourse between the Ndpalese and our fol¬ 
lowers, a restriction which they seek to maintain with Chinese 
pertinacity. Besides, the Shdstras are holy things, and frail 
as holy ; and no Hindu of tolerable shrewdness will submit a 
single text of them, if he can avoid it, to the calm, free glance 
of European intellect. 

Having already given the most abundant materials f for 
judging of the general tenor of the judicial proceedings and of 
the laws of N 4 pal, it will not he necessary (or possible), in this 
paper, to do more than briefly apply them, as regards that inter¬ 
course between a Hindu, and a non-Hindd, at present under 
discussion. 

The customary law or license winch permits the injured 


* It is the exclusive duty of one of the highest functionaries of this Government 
(the Dharmddhikdri) to prescribe the fitting penance and purificatory rites for each 
violation of the ceremonial law of purity, 
f In allusion to other papers by Mr Hodgson.—E d. 
vul. ir. 
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husband in Nepal to be his own avenger, is confined to tho 
Parbattias the principal divisions of whom are the Brahmans, 
the Khas, the Magars > and the Guritnys. The Neivdrs, Murmi 
JCach&r-BhotiaSy Kirdntis ,f and other inhabitants of N^pal, pos¬ 
sess no such privilege. They must seek redress from the courts 
of justice, which, guiding themselves by the custom of these 
tribes prior to the conquest, award to the injured husband a 
small pecuniary compensation, which the injurer is compelled 
to pay. 

Nothing further, therefore, need at present be said of them. 
In regard to the Parbattias , every injured husband has the 
option, if he please, of appealing to the courts, instead of using 
his own sword; but any one save a learned Brahman or a 
helpless boy, who should do so, would be covered with eternal 
disgrace. A Brahman who follows his holy calling cannot, con¬ 
sistently with usage, play the avenger; but a Brahman carrying 
arms must act like his brethren in arms. A boy, whose wife 
has been seduced, may employ the arm of his grown-up brother 
or cousin to avenge him. But if he have none such, he, as well 
as the learned Brahman , may appeal to the prince, who, through 
his courts of justice, comes forward to avenge the wrong (such 
is the sentiment here), and to wipe out the stain with blood; 
death, whether by law or extra-judicially, being the doom of all 
adulterers with the wives of Parbattias . Brahmans , indeed, by 
a law superior to all laws, may not be done to death by sentence 
of a court of justice. But no one will care to question the 
Parbattia , who, with, his own hand, destroys an adulterer, Brah¬ 
man though that adulterer be. If the law be required to judge 
a Brahman for this crime, the sentence is, to be degraded from 
his caste, and banished for ever, with every mark of infamy, 
[f a Parbattia marry into a tribe such as the N 6 ivdr ) which 
claims no privilege of licensed revenge, he may not, in regard to 
such wife, exercise the privilege. 

But must not a Paihattic, before lie proceed to avenge him¬ 
self, prove the fact and the identity of the offender, in a court 
• of justice ? No ! To appeal to a court would afford a warning 
to the delinquents to escape, and so foil him. He may pursue 



* KacMr = ois<Kivean. 
t See above, Vol. I., pp. 176 ff* 397 ff. 
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and when 

terer’s destruction. But he may not spare the adulteress: he 


must cut off her nose, and drive her with ignominy from his 
house; her caste and station for ever gone. If the wife have 
notoriously sinned with many, the husband may not destroy 
any but the first seducer, and though the husband need prove 
nothing beforehand, he must be prepared with legal proof after¬ 
wards, in case the wife should deny the fact, and summon 
him before the courts (no other person can) for murder and 
mutilation. 

And what is deemed legal proof in this case? The wife's 
confession made in the presence of two witnesses. But who is 
to warrant us that the confession is free ? This, it must be 
confessed, is an awkward question; since, by the law of JNepal, 
the husband’s power over his wife is extreme. He may beat 
her; lock her up; starve her ad libitum, so long as he endanger 
not her life or limbs; and that he will do all this and more^ 
when his whole soul is bent upon procuring the necessary 
acknowledgment of her frailty, is too probable. But still, her 
honour, her station, and her beauty are dear to a woman; and 
every Parbattia wife knows, that the terrible avowal once made, 


she becomes in an instant a noseless and infamous outcast. 
There is little real danger, therefore, that a true woman should 
be false to herself, by confessing, where there was no sin, for 
fear of her husband ; and no danger at all, I apprehend, that, as 
has been imagined, she could be won to become the tool of some 
'petty malice of her husband, or of the covert political spleen of 
the Darbar. There are, indeed, some married Brahmans among 
the soldiery of ISTdpal; and the wife of a Brahman may not be 
mutilated. But in proportion as the station of a Brahmani is 
higher than that of all others, so must its prerogatives be dearer 
to her; and all these she must lose if she confess. She must be 
driven from her home by her husband, and be degraded and 
banished the kingdom by the State. But there is certainly a con¬ 
tingent hazard to our followers, arising out of the circumstance 
of the adulteress, if she have sinned with many, being required 
to name her first lover; for since she must, in every court, suffer 
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the full penalties of her crime, it may well be supposed that, 
under various circumstances, she might he led to name, as her 
first paramour, one of our sipdkis , instead of a country fellow. 
This, however, seems to me a vague and barely possible con¬ 
tingency. 

PROCEDURE. 

The proofs and procedure before the N^pdl tribunals will fall 
more naturally under consideration, when we proceed to the 
next case. Suffice it here to say, that if, when the husband 
would cut off his wife's nose, or afterwards, the wife should 
hurry to a court of justice, and deny her guilt, the husband 
must be brought up to answer. In ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, the husband's answer consists in simply producing the 
two witnesses to his wife's confession of guilt. She, of course, 
affirms that the confession was extorted by unwarrantable 
cruelty towards her; and if she can support such a plea (it is 
hard to do so, for the husband’s legal power covers a multitude 
of sins), in a manner satisfactory to the 6ourt, and if the 
husband have no counter-evidence to this plea, nor any circum¬ 
stantial or general evidence of the guilt which he affirms, he 
may be condemned to death. But, in the vast majority of cases, 
his two witnesses to the confession, with such circumstantial 
evidence as the case, if a true bill, can hardly want, will suffice 
for his justification. 

INTERCOURSE BETWEEN A HINDI} AND A NON-HINDtf— 1 THE LAW. 

He who may give water to a pure Hindu to drink, is within 
the pale of Hinduism; he whose water may not be drunk by 
a pure Hindu, is an outcast, an unutterably vile creature, whose 
intimate contact with one within the pale is foul contamination, 
communicable to the pure by the slightest and most necessary 
intercourse held with them, and, through them, to all others. 
If trivial and involuntary, it may be expiated by the individual, 
if he alone be affected; or by all with whom he and they com¬ 
municated before the discovery of the taint, if any such persons 
t here be. The expiation is, by a world of purificatory rites, as 
tedious as expensive; and the tainted must segregate themselves 
from society till these rites are completed. But there are many 
sorts of contact between a Hindu and a non-Hindu, or outcast, 
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in of which is inexpiable, and the penalty, death. Such is 

ntercourse between the sexes. But, by a primary law, the lives 
and members of Brahmans, and the lives of women, are sacred. 
Subject to the modification of this primary law, the utmost 
vengeance of the Code is reserved for this enormous sin. Men 
so offending are done to death. Women have their noses 
amputated, are rendered outcasts, if they have castes to lose, 
and are banished the kingdom. 

A male outcast, who has intercourse, under any circumstances, 
with a pure Hindu female, and whether the female be the 
seducer or the seduced, be maid, wife, or widow, chaste, or a 
wanton, is adjudged to die; and the female is rendered noseless 
and an outcast; unless of the sacred order, when her nose is 
spared. If an outcast female pass herself off for one of a pure 
caste, and have commerce with a Hindu, she shall have her nose 
cut off; and he, if lie confess his sin so soon as he discovers it, 
shall he restored to caste by penance and purification; but if he 
have connection knowingly with such a female, he shall be 
emasculated, and made an outcast. If a Sudra, or one of lower 
degree, but still within the pale, have commerce with a Brah- 
mam, he shall suffer death, unless the Bmlimani be a prostitute, 
and then he shall go free. 

If any such Hindu have commerce with a Khasni , she having 
been a chaste widow up to that time,* he shall die. If she 
were a maid, and willing, he shall be heavily fined; if a wanton, 
he shall go free. 

Hindus, however low, whose water will pass from hand to 
hand, are in no danger of life or limb from such commerce with 
any others than Brahman and Khas females. The latter are 
tlxe Kshatriyas of Nepal and wear the thread. 

The following are the outcasts of N^pal 

Ntiwilts. PARBATTIAS. 

Bui hi. Chdmdkhalak , KdmL Kingri, or Gain. 

Pdrya. or jPhungin . DamdL Dhobi. 

Kassai. Dung , or Duni. Bdrki. Musdlmdns. 

Kusulliah. Sangat. BJidr , or Bhdnr . 
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* Chaste widowu are supposed to be dead to the world, and devoted to religious 
exercises. Most of them burn with their husbands’ corpses. 
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’.the above enumeration of outcast Ndivdrs may serve to intro¬ 
duce the remark, that the distinctions of caste, and their penal 
consequences, do not owe their existence in N4pal to the Gdrkhd 
dynasty. It is true that before that event the majority of the 
Ndpalese proper were Buddhists, having a law of their own; 
but so they are still. And when we advert to the facts, that the 
Buddhism of the most distinguished tribe of them (the Fthodrs) 
admitted the dogma of caste; that the sovereigns of Kathmandu 
and Patan, though belonging to this tribe, were, for three or 
four ages before the conquest, with many of their subjects, 
Brahmanical Hindus; that the MwArs and others, since the 
conquest, have all, as far as they were allowed, by availing 
themselves of the privileges of Hinduism, confessed its obliga¬ 
tions to be binding on them; and that lastly, all tribes have 
now for seventy years acknowledged the paramountship, quoad 
hoc, of the Hindi! law of the conquerors;—when I say, we 
recollect all these things, it will appear clear, I think, that we 
are not at liberty to question the equifcableness of the applica¬ 
tion of this law to our followers in Ndpal, inasmuch as it is the 
■unquestioned law of the land* 

TIIE PROCEDURE. 

The round of operations by which a judgment is reached in a 
Ndpalese court of justice is precisely such as a man of sense, at 
the head of his family, would apply to the investigation of a 
domestic offence; and the contracted range of all rights and 
wrongs in Ntipal renders this sort of procedure as feasible as it 
is expeditious and effectual. The pleasing spectacle is, however, 
defaced by the occasional rigour arising out of the maxim, that 
confession is indispensable; and by the intervention, in the 
absence of ordinary proof, of ordeals and decisory oaths. 

An open court, vivd voce examination in the presence of the 
judge, confrontation of the accuser, aid of counsel to the prisoner, 
and liberty to summon and have examined, under all usual 
■sanctions, the witnesses for the defence—these are the ordinary 

* The objection that may he raised to this law, in reference to our followers, on the 
grround of its inconsistency with the general principles of justice and humanity, is 
altogether another question, with which I presume not to meddle. 
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■ ^—g ^Autes of penal justice in Nf-pal; and these would amply 
- -Suffice for the prisoner’s just protection, but for the vehemence 
with which confessions are sought, even when they are utterly 
superfluous, but for the fatal efficacy of those confessions and 
but for the intervention of ordeals. Ordeals, however, are more 
frequently asked for than commanded ; and perhaps it is true 
that volenti non fit injuria: at all events, with reference to 
enforced confessions, it must not be supposed that the infamous 
ingenuity of Europe has any parallel in Nepal, or that terrible 
engines are ever employed in secret to extort confessions. No ! 
the only torture known to these tribunals is that of stern inter¬ 
rogation and brow-beating, and, more rarely, the application of 
the kdrd: * but all this is done in the face of day, under the 
judge’s eye, and in an open tribunal; and though it may some¬ 
times compromise innocence, its by far more common effect is 
to reach guilt. Besides, with respect to ourselves, the mere 
presence of the Residency Munshi, pending the trial of one of 
out followers, would prevent its use, or at least abuse, in regard 
to him. Or, ere submitting our followers to the Ndpalese 
tribunals, we might bargain successfully with the Darbdr for the 
waiving of this coercion, as well as for the non-intervention of 
the proof ordeal, unless with the consent of the party. And if 
these two points were conceded to us, I should, I confess, have 
no more hesitation in committing one of our followers to a 
Ndpalese tribunal at Kathmandu, than I should in making him 
over to our own courts. I have mentioned, that the prisoner is 
allowed the assistance of counsel; but the expression must be 
understood to refer to the aid of friends and relatives, for there 
are no professional pleaders in NdpaL 
There are no common spies and informers attached to the 
courts of justice, nor any public prosecutors in the name of the 
State. The casual informer is made prosecutor, and he acts 
under a fearful responsibility ; for if he fails to prove the guilt 
he charges, if he have 110 eye-witnesses to the principal fact 
besides himself, and the accused resolutely persevere in denial, 
a man of respectability must clear his character by demanding 
t e ordeal, in which, if he be cast, the judgment upon him may 
be to suffer all, or the greater part of that evil which the law 




* A kiod of whip. 
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"assigns to the offence he charged. At all events, deep disgrace' 
and fines more or less heavy, are his certain portion ; and if it 
seem that he was actuated by malice, he shall surely suffer the 
doom he would have inflicted oil the accused, be it greater or 
be it less. Informers and prosecutors, who have evidently no 
personal interest in the .matter—those who are the retainers of 
the Darbar, or of the Minister—are expected and required, 
under a Hindu Government, to bring under judicial cognisance 
such breaches of the law of caste, and of the ritual purity of 
Hinduism, as they may chance to discover, and they are, of 
course, more considered than other informers; but they are 
liable, like ordinary informers, to the predicament of seeing their 
credit in society ruined, unless they dare the perilous event of 
purification by ordeal, with its contingency of ignominy and 
fines. Ordeals, however, whether for proof of innocence or for 
the clearing of the accuser, are rare, extraordinary, and seldom 
or never admitted where there is sufficient testimony of witnesses 
to be had. But whatever quantity of testimony be adduced, the 
confession of the accused must still be had. That confession 
is singly sufficient: without it, no quantity and quality of evi¬ 
dence will justify a condemnation ; a strange prejudice, produc¬ 
ing all that harshness towards the accused, which (omitting the 
folly of ordeals, and that the people seem to love more than their 
rulers) is the only grave defect in the criminal judicatures of 
the country. 

In Hdpal, when the arraignment of the prisoner is completed, 
he is asked for his answer; and if he confess, his confession is 
recorded, he is requested to sign it, and judgment is at once 
passed. If lie deny the fact, the assessors of the judge call 
upon the prosecutor to come forward and establish his charge. 
A very animated scene then ensues, in which the parties are 
suffered to try their strength against each other—to produce 
their witnesses and counter-witnesses, their presumptions and 
counter-presumptions. The result of this conflict is usually to 
make the guilt of the accused very evident; and he commonly 
confesses when the trial is closed. But if the accused persist 
in refusing confession, the assessors of the judge then go 
formally into the evidence, and urge upon the accused all the 
criminative circumstances, and all the weight of testimony. If 
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beaten, abused, whipped till he confess; or, if all will not do, 
he is remanded indefinitely to prison.* 

If there be no eye-witness but the informer, or if the informer 
be not himself an eye-witness to the crime, and have no ex¬ 
ternal witness to back his charge, he must, at all events, be 
furnished with strong presumptive proof (for woe betide him 
as he well knows, if he have neither!) wherewith to confirm Ids 
accusation. This proof is vehemently urged upon the prisoner 
by the court and by the accuser; and if the accused prevaricate 
or bo sullen, he is scolded and whipped as before, till lie con¬ 
fess. If he cannot be thus brought to confess, and there be but 
the accuser’s assertion to the denial of the accused, the accuser, 
if he profess to have been an eye-witness, is now expected, for 
his own credit’s sake, to make the appeal to the God of Truth, 
that is, to demand the ordeal But if he be a man of eminent 
respectability, the court will probably, in such circumstances, 
instead of permitting the ordeal, administer to the accuser, 
being an eye-witness, a very solemn oath (witnesses and parties 
are not ordinarily sworn), under the sanction of which he will 
be required to depose afresh; and if his evidence be positive 
and circumstantial, and in harmony with the probabilities of the 
case, his single testimony will suffice for the conviction of 
the court, which will commit the prisoner indefinitely till he 
confess. 

In matters of illicit intercourse between the sexes, where 
there are two parties under accusation, if the one confess and 
the other deny; and there is no positive testimony, and all the 
circumstantial evidence, however sternly urged upon the non- 
confessing party, fails to draw forth an acknowledgment, the 
court, as a last resort, may command that the issue be referred 
to ordeal of the parties; or that the contumacious party be 
remanded to prison for a time, whence he is again brought 
before the court, and urged, as before, to confess. And if this 
second attempt to obtain the sine qvd non of judgment be 
ineffectual, the gods must decide where men could not ; ordeal 
must cut the Gordian knot. 

* This, in capital cases, is exactly the mode of proceeding formerly observed in 
the Dutch courts, and probably in many others in Europe.— Ed. 
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TTpon the whole, though it "be a strange spectacle, and a 
revolting, to see the judge urging the unhappy prisoner, with 
threats, abuse, and whipping, “ to confess and be hanged ; ” yet 
it is clearly true, that whippings and hard words aro light in 
the balance, compared with hanging. 

A capital felon, therefore, will seldom indeed be thus driven 
to confess a crime he has not committed, when he is sustained 
and aided by all those favourable circumstances, in the consti¬ 
tution of the tribunal, and in the forms of procedure already 
enumerated. Nor should it be forgotten, that if much rigour is 
sometimes used to procure a confession, the confession itself is 
most usually superfluous to justice; and is sought rather to 
satisfy a scruple of conscience, than as a substitute for deficient 
evidence. 
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SECTION XIII 




ON THE NATIVE METHOD OF MAKING THE PAPER, 
DENOMINATED IN HINDUSTAN, NEPALESE. 


For the manufacture of the Nepalese paper, the following 
implements are necessary, but a very rude construction of them 
suffices for the end in view :— 

ist. A stone mortar, of shallow and wide cavity, or a large 
block of stone, slightly but smoothly excavated. 

2d. A mallet or pestle of hard wood, such as oak, and size 
proportioned to the inortar, and to the quantity of boiled rind 
of the paper plant which it is desired to pound into pulp. 

3d. A basket of close wicker work, to put the ashes in, and 
through which water will pass, only drop by drop. 

4th. An earthen vessel or receiver, to receive the juice of 
the ashes after they have been watered, 

5th. A metallic open-mouthed pot, to boil the rind of the 
plant in. It may be of iron, or copper, or brass, indifferently; 
an earthen one would hardly bear the requisite degree of fire. 

6th. A sieve, the reticulation of the bottom of which is wide 
and open, so as to let all the pulp pass through it, save only 
the lumpy parts of it. 

7th. A frame, with stout wooden sides, so that it will float 
well in water, and with a bottom of cloth, only so porous, that 
the meshes of it will stay all the pulp, even when dilated and 
diffused in water; hut will let the water pass off, when the 
frame is raised out of the cistern; the operator must also have 
the command of a cistern of clear water, plenty of fire-wood, 
ashes of oak (though I fancy other ashes might answer as we'll), 
a fire-place, however rude, and lastly, a sufficient quantity of 
slips of the inner bark of the paper tree, such as is peeled off 
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ramt oy the paper-makers, who commonly use the peeling^ 
w&en fresh from the plant; but that is not indispensable. With 
these “ appliances and means to boot/’ suppose you take four 
seers of ashes of oak; put them into the basket above mentioned, 
place the earthen receiver or vessel beneath the basket, and 
then gradually pour five seers of clear water upon the ashes, 
and let the water drip slowly through the ashes, and fall into 
the receiver. This juice of ashes must be strong, or a dark-like 
red colour, and in quantity about two lbs., and if the first filtering 
yield not such a produce, pass the juice through the ashes a 
second time. Next, pour this extract of ashes into the metal 
pot, already described, and boil, the extract; and so soon as it 
begins to boil, throw into it as many slips or peelings of the 
inner bark of the paper plant as you can easily grasp ; each slip 
being about a cubit long, and an inch wide (in fact, the quan¬ 
tity of the slips of bark should be to the quantity of juice of 
ashes, such that the former shall float freely in the latter, and 
that the juice shall not be absorbed and evaporated with less 
than half an hour's boiling). Boil the slips for about half an 
hour, at the expiration of which time the juice will be nearly 
absorbed, and the slips quite soft. Then take the softened slips 
and put them into the stone mortar, and beat them with the 
oaken mallet, till they are reduced to a homogeneous or uniform 
pulp, like so much dough. Take this pulp, put it into any wide- 
mouthed vessel, add a little pure water to it, and churn it with 
a wooden instrument, like a chocolate mill, for ten minutes, or 
until it lose all stringiness, and will spread itself out, when 
shaken about under water. Next, take as much of this pre¬ 
pared pulp as will cover your paper frame (with a thicker or 
thinner coat, according to the strength of the paper you need), 
toss it into such a sieve as I have described, and lay the sieve 
upon the paper frame, and let both sieve and frame float in the 
cistern: agitate them, and the pulp will spread itself over the 
sieve; the grosser and knotty parts of the pulp will remain in 
tire sieve, but all the rest of it will ooze through into the frame. 
Then put away the sieve, and taking the frame in your left 
hand, as it floats on the water, and pulp smartly with your right 
hand, and the pulp will readily diffuse itself in an uniform 
manner over the bottom of the frame. When it is thus pro- 
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■^^peiiy diffused, raise the frame out of the water, easing off the 
water in such a manner, that the uniformity of the pulp spread 
shall continue after the frame is clear of the water and the 


paper is made. 

To dry it, the frame is set endwise, near a large fire; and so 
soon as it is dry, the sheet is peeled off the bottom of the frame 
and folded up. When (which seldom is the case) it is deemed 
needful to smooth and polish the surface of the paper, the dry 
sheets are laid on wooden boards and rubbed, with the convex 
entire side of the conch-shell; or in case of the sheets of paper 
being large, with the flat surface of a large rubber of hard and 
smooth grained wood; no sort of size is ever needed or applied, 
to prevent the ink from running. It would, probably, surprise 
the paper-makers of England, to hear that the Kachar Bhoteahs 
can make up this paper into fine smooth sheets of several yards 
square. This paper may he purchased at Kathmandu in almost 
any quantity, at the price of 17 annas sicca per dharni of three 
seers; and the bricks of dried pulp may be had* at the same 
place, for from 8 to 10 annas sicca per dharni. Though called 
Nepalese, the paper is not in fact made in jST( 5 pal proper. It is 
manufactured exclusively in Cis-Himalayan Bhote, and by the 
race of Bhoteahs, denominated, in their own tongue, Rangbo, in 
contradistinction to the Trans-Himalayan Bhoteahs, whose ver¬ 
nacular name is Sokhpo.f The Rangbo or Cis-Himalayan 
Bhoteahs are divided into several tribes (such as Murmi, Lap- 
cha, &c., &c.), who do not generally intermarry, and who speak 
dialects of the Bhote or Tibet language so diverse, that ignorant 
as they are, several of them cannot effectually communicate 
together. They are all somewhat ruder, darker, and smaller 
than the Sokhpos or Trans-Himalayan Bhoteahs, by whom they 
are all alike held in slight esteem, though most evidently essen¬ 
tially one and the same with themselves in race and in language, 
as well as in religion. 

* The pulp is dried and made up into the shape of bricks or tiles, for the con¬ 
venience of transport. In this form it is admirably adapted for transmission to 
England. See the P.S. 

f The New&r language has terras precisely equivalent to these. The Ra gbo 
being caUed in Newdri, Patoo Sen; and the Sokhpo here spoken of is not really a 
different being from the Soghpoun nomade, the name ordinarily applied in Bhote to 
the Mongols. But this word has, at least, a different sense in the mouths of the 
Tibetans, towards this froutier, on both sides of the snows. 
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To return to our paper-making,—most of the Cis-Himalayan 
Bhoteahs, east of the Kali river, make the N 4 palese paper; but 
the greatest part of it is manufactured in the tract above N< 5 pal 
proper, and the best market for it is afforded by the Nepalese 
people; hence probably it derived its name: a great quantity 
is annually made and exported southwards, to Ndp&l and Hin¬ 
dustan, and northwards, to Sokya-Gumba, Digarchi, and other 
places in Tramontane Bhote. The manufactories are mere 
sheds, established in the midst of the immense forest of Cis- 
Himalayan Bhote, which affords to the paper-makers an inex¬ 
haustible supply, on the very spot, of the firewood and ashes, 
which they consume so largely; abundance of clear water 
(another requisite) is likewise procurable everywhere in the 
same region. I cannot learn by whom or when the valuable 
properties of the paper plant were discovered; but the Ndpalese 
say that any of their books now existent, which is made of 
Palmira leaves, may be safely pronounced, on that account, to 
be 500 yeaTS old: whence we may, perhaps,infer that the paper 
manufacture was founded about that time. I conjecture that 
the art of paper-making was got by the Cis-Himalayan Bho¬ 
teahs, via Lhassa, from China; a paper of the very same sort 
being manufactured at Lhassa; and most of the useful arts of 
these regions having flowed upon them, through Tibet, from 
China; and not from Hindiistan. 

N&p&l Residency, November 1831. 
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P.S. —Dr. Wallich having fully described the paper plant, it 
would be superfluous to say a word about it. The raw produce 
or pulp (beat up .into bricks) has been sent to England, and 
declared by the ablest persons to be of unrivalled excellence, as 
a material for the manufacture of that sort of paper upon which 
proof engravings are taken off. The manufactured produce of 
Nepal is, for office records, incomparably better than any Indian 
paper, being as strong and durable as leather almost, and quite 
smooth enough to write on. It has been adopted in one or two 
offices in the plains, and ought to be generally substituted for 
the flimsy friable material to which we commit all our records. 

A. Campbell. 
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PRE-EMINENCE OP THE VERNACULARS; OR, 
THE ANGLICISTS ANSWERED: 

BEING FOUR LETTERS ON THE EDUCATION OF THE 
PEOPLE OF INDIA* 


PREFACE, 

Three of the four following letters were first published several 
years back, and lest it should be supposed that the course of time 
has antiquated their reasonings, I beg leave to suggest that argu¬ 
ments so general are not so rapidly affected by time, and that in 
point of fact the Macaulayism of one cycle is but the Trevelyaniam + 

* u In Alsace and Lorraine the peasantry after two centuries of subjection to 
France do not know one word of French. In Wales, in Sleswic, and everywhere 
in Austria and Russia, we see all efforts to force the ruling language on a subject 
race resented, even when light, civilisation, and enjoyment of equal rights follow 
ia the train of this denationalising schoolmaster.”— Times , April 25,1872. 

“There are in almost every department vast hoards of truth which do not exist 
n an available form, and which, however necessary for us, form no part of our 
ordinary teaching. When our school-books have been rewritten, and when the 
proved results of research have been incorporated with them, the benefit will be 
in every way immense.”— Article on Mr. Gladstone’s Address to the King’s College 
Students, Times , July 10, 1876. 

“ Hitherto the English people have begun at the wrong end, nnd have been 
educating downwards instead of upwards. What is of real importance is to teach 
the poor man to do the best for himself, to enlighten the ignorance, and to dissipate 
the prejudices v/hich make his life so much harder than it need be. We have 
confidence in English good sense, and expect the training-school to do much good.” 
— Times, May 25, 1874. 

t These words are used with all honour and respect as the readiest means of 
speaking of well-kuown acta et scripta of well-known men, of whom the genius of 
the one and the benevo|encc of the other command my uufeigned homage, Mr. 
Macaulay’s Minute is but a second edition of Mr. Trevelyan’s Treatise. 
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f another, and that the recent practical measures of Lord Hardinge 
are but the effectuation of the doctrines contended against in these 
letters. I admit the sagacity and decision with which Lord Hardinge 
has carried out the most accredited educational maxims of his prede¬ 
cessors; I admit the possibility of these measures of our revered 
Governor-General supplying the public service with a superior class 
of native functionaries, though I confess the apprehension that this 
new class of functionaries may prove competent in our special 
acquirements only by losing all competency in their own / But I 
contend that anything worthy the name of national education, as 
being addressed to remedy the intellectual and moral wants of the 
mass of the people, is not comprised in these measures which 
address themselves only or chiefly to the wants of the public 
service; and I would add with submission that the principles and 
reasonings upon which rest that avowed preference for English, 
which dates its present ascendancy from the days of Lord Bentinck 
and Mr. Macaulay, are very far inferior in philosophic compre¬ 
hensiveness, as well a3 in benevolence and expediency, to the 
principles and reasonings whence were deduced, according to the 
wants of that age, the educational maxims of a Hastings (Warren) 
and a Wellesley. I confess an unlimited preference for the latter, 
not only because it is infinitely more practicable to make Europeans 
familiar with the words and things of India, than to make Indians 
familiar with the words and things of Europe, but also because the 
former course tends perpetually to rebuke and subdue, tbe latter 
course to excuse and foster, those peccant idiosyncrasies of the 
haughty island race to whom God has committed this land, which 
half neutralise the blessings derived from the no less characteristic 
integrity and energy of that race. The vivifying spirit of our 
sound knowledge, which it is so desirable to diffuse throughout 
India, is no way inseparably connected with its lingual vehicle; 
and, whilst every step we make in the grand project of idigenating 
that knowledge in India by means of vernacularisation will prove 
a bond of blessed union between ourselves and the mass of our 
subjects, and a safe, a sure, and an universally operative agent of 
the desiderated change in them, the contrary project of Anglieisa- 
tion will help to widen the existing lamentable gulf that divides us 
from the mass of the people, and put into the hands of the few 
afriong themselves an exclusive and dangerous power, quite similar 
in essential character to that power which for ages past the scribes 
and priests of the East have wielded, to the deplorable detriment 
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_ Vlle spiritual and temporal welfare of their fellows, and therefore 
possibly destined only to perpetuate in a new phase the ancient 
curse of this land, or exclusive learning ! Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, 
have proved the curse of this land, not so much by reason of the 
false doctrines they have inculcated as by reason of the administra¬ 
tive mystery they have created and upheld; and I hold it to 
surpass the wit of man to demonstrate that that terrible mystery 
will not be perpetuated by English; for, long ages must elapse 
before public institutions and public opinion become omnipotent 
in the interior of this land, and in the meanwhile, all those who 
possess the exclusive knowledge will find but too ample a field lor 
the exercise of its power in prosecution of the selfish ends of 
ambition and avarice, and in despite of our best eflorts at pre¬ 
vention. But, without saying more in repetition of the letters 
themselves upon the dangers incident to an English organ of know¬ 
ledge, I may glance at the objection founded upon its difficulty of 
acquisition and consequent, unsuitableness to the wants and necessi¬ 
ties of the many. But this topic also having been amply treated in 
the letters, I notice it here only to call attention to the essential 
fact that in the practical proposition I have deduced from my 
general reasonings, there is nothing whatever savouring of preference 
for one over another organ of instruction. The learned languages of 
the East and of the West, English and the vernaculars of India, all 
meet with equal favour in the proposed Normal College; and, 
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whilst it is assumed that the vast project of Europeanising the 
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Indian mind calls for express specific measures subsidiary to educa¬ 
tion pr jperly so called, it is endeavoured so to shape those measures 
as to reconcile the adequate cultivation of difficult knowledge by the 
few with an incessant supply of improved means of easy knowledge for 
the many. It seems to me that English, not less than Sanskrit or 
Arabic, is far too difficult for the many; that such studies to pro¬ 
duce the expected fruit must form the life-long labour of an appro¬ 
priate body, the pioneers of a new literature; and that if this corps 
be adequately equipped and provided for, and dedicated to the 
specific functions of translating and of teaching, in tho manner 
expressed in my fourth letter, the interests of deep learning will 
be duly attended to without any risk of its running into monastic 
dreaminess or subtilty, and at the same time that the two great 
wants of ordinary education, or good teachers and good hooks, wil, 
he systematically provided for. Thus the advocate for English and 
the advocate for the learned orient tongues, and the advocate for 
VOL. It, 
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the vernaculars, may all find equal motive and inducement to 
uphold the proposition of a Normal College; and those who con¬ 
sider the extent of the work to be done in the way of education 
with the inadequacy of all our means and appliances, will do well 
to reflect that every ripe scholar trained in this college will not be 
a mere well-taught individual, at liberty so soon as he is free of his 
educational course to forget or misapply those gifts which the 
public has bestowed upon him for better ends, but a teacher, and a 
permanent teacher or translator, and consequently one to whom 
thousands may, and hundreds must, be indebted for the elements of 
learning at least. Mark, then, the cliffusable energy, the expansive 
force of the institution suggested, and support it with active 
exertion if you deem it worthy of support. 

N£pXl, 1843. 

Since the following letters were written vernacular and normal 
teaching have made much way in public estimation. But still, 
even in England, if we may credit frequent leaders in the “ Times,” 
and how much more in India! there has been a fearful waste of 
time and money with very inadequate results, owing to the want of 
fitting books and teachers. Such consequences of the want of 
system in providing these indispensable pre-requisites were long 
ago foreseen in India by Dr. Ballantyne, and if we rnay trust the 
language of the recent native petition to the Governor-General of 
India, to say nothing of further evidence of the same fact, there is 
an abiding sense among the people of India of the necessity of 
adopting those means for supplying adequately, and systematically, 
and enduringly, good books and good teachers, which the following 
letters point out. This, perhaps, may excuse the reproduction of 
the letters here. 

London, Feb. 1876. 
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“ For as for that our tongue is called barbarouse, is but a fantasve ; for 
so is, as every learned man knoweth, every strange language to other : and 
if they would cull it barren of wordes, there is no doubt but it is plenteouse 
enough to express our myndes in any things whereof one man hath used to 
speke with another.”— Sir T. More. 

LETTER I. 

To tiie Editor of the " Friend of Indta.” 

Sir,—I n the question now under discussion, whether it is 
better to convey European knowledge to the natives, indirectly, 
through the medium of their own languages and literature, or 
directly, through that of ours—I observe with some surprise 
that you seem to prefer the latter alternative.* You have, too, 
with the majority of the Anglomaniasts, whilst disclaiming all 
express purpose of annihilating the indigenous literature, 
advocated the justice as well as expediency of the so-called 
negative course of withdrawing all public patronage from it.* 
But, sir, have you considered the paramount influence of 
Government acts in the East, and the consequent imperative 
effect of even those which profess to be merely negative ? Have 
you considered the extent to which the spread of the British 
rule from province to province, and kingdom to kingdom, has 
had the effect of closing the native seminaries throughout India, 
either by the political extinction of their patrons, or by the 
absorption of their resources ? Have you considered the 
people’s title to be consulted oil a question of this sort ? or do 
you doubt that if their sentiments were deferred to they would 
claim from our Government that protection of their own litera¬ 
ture which is conceded to it by every native state? Thank 
God, I am no lawyer; but to my plain understanding, the 
British Legislature, when it decreed a small pittance for the 
"revival of native learning,” had in view the making of some 
small atonement for that fiscal rapacity which had merged in 
the ocean of revenue so many streamlets of notional education! 

* So far as the worthy editors in question arc concerned, this i* a mistake which 
I joyfully retract. 
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inquire how many of these, appropriated to native instruction, 
have been violated directly by our indiscriminating resump¬ 
tions, or indirectly by our levelling system of rule, and they 
will be better prepared to judge of the justice of Lord \\ dliam 
Eentinck’s sudden refusal of the Parliamentary dole! The 
Government’s discretion in India is, like the Parliamentary 
omnipotence in England, sufficient for all things but the 
chamnnor 0 f wrong into right; and whether I advert to tne 
absorption of native seminaries by the progress of our sway, to 
the enormous portion of the annual produce of industry which 
we sweep into the Exchequer, or to our obligation to consult 
the sentiments of the people (let them square with our own or 
not) upon a question of this sort, I must equally deny the title 
of the Governor-General in Council, to withhold public patronage 
from the indigenous literature of our subjects. This is my view 
of the question, as one of right; but as 1 have no wish to push 
the plea of mevum jm on behalf of the people, to the extent of 
injuring them by compliance with their wishes, I shall proceed 
to assign some reasons for the opinion I entertain, that their 
essential welfare, not less than their rights, may be urged against 
the scheme implied by Lord William Bentincks decretum. lt 
may he granted at once, as a general proposition, that that 
sound knowledge, to diffuse which throughout India is our 
purpose, is to be found in the European languages, and not in 
those of the East. What we want is the best instrument lor 
the free and equal diffusion of that knowledge. One party 
contends that English is the desideratum, the other party that 
the vernacular languages are. It is assumed by the former that 
the English language is a perfect and singly sufficient organ, 
whilst the native languages are equally objectionable from 
their plurality and their intrinsic feebleness. These assump¬ 
tions appear to me somewhat hasty and unfounded. A large 
portion of the sound knowledge of Europe is not to be found in 
the English language, hut must he sought in those of France 
r and Germany—to go no further. Does not every educated 
Englishman daily resort to the languages of 1 ranee and 
Germany for those useful and important ideas which are 
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assumption that English is coequal with sound knowledge be 
received with great reserve ? Certainly it must; and without 
pushing the argument beyond due limits, it will be found to be 
worth something, when placed fairly in the scales against that 
plurality which is so extravagantly objected to the colloquial 
media of India, for Bengalee is the speech of at least thirty- 
seven millions of people, and Hindoo is everywhere current from 
the northern frontiers of Bengal to the Indus and the Himalaya, 
not to mention the ubiquitarian Hindoostanee! This surely 
is a range of language enough to satisfy the most ardent of 
reasonable reformers*—is a range rather above than belov the 
average of Europe. With like cautious circumspection let us 
now endeavour to ascertain the real extent of that intrinsic 
force, as an instrument for the communication of thought, 
which is ascribed to English by those who insist so much upon 
the feebleness of the native languages. 

Truth and precision require, that, in making this estimate of 
English, we should exclude the consideration of the unmixed 
sciences, as well as of most of the applied ones which are 
strictly physical. Those sciences have a language of their 
own, which is admitted on all hands to be highly efficient, and 
which is disconnected with all ordinary colloquial media, as 
well as with the passions and prejudices—the ordinary habits 
and sentiments, of mankind. These circumstances, coupled 
with the fact that in reference to the sciences in question the 
native mind is almost a carte blanche, induce me to join those 
who propose, as the general rule, to convey our knowledge of 
them to the people of India directly: and that in all senses 
of directness, lingual as well as others.f But the case is 
far otherwise with the moral sciences : for, blended as these 
branches of knowledge are, from their very nature, with the 
daily pursuits and thoughts, and quickly responsive as they are 
to the strongest prejudices and passions, of mankind ; appealing, 
too, as they do, for their ultimate evidence, to universal con¬ 
sciousness, or to almost universal experience, powerful intrinsical 


* See note at the end of these papers. 

f The exception of astronomy rests, and rests well, on the conversancy of the 
people with this branch of physical science and on their attachment to their own 
achievements in it. We should avail ourselves of that attachment as far as 
possible. 
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reasons may come in aid of the lingual considerations I am 
about to show, against the direct communication of our superior 
lights to the Indians. To those intrinsical reasons I propose to 
revert in the sequel,* and meanwhile proceed to observe, that, 
of the lingual considerations, the first I shall note amounts to a 
demur to the asserted perfectness of our language; and I would 
request the particular attention of those who lay such Undue 
stress upon the imperfection of the vernacular tongues of India, 
to the following quotations from two of the most enlightened of 
English philosophers on the subject. 

“ The inadequacy of the words of our ordinary language for 
the communication, as well as for the discovery of truth, is a 
frequent complaint of which the justice will be felt by all who 
consider the state to which some of the most important arts 
would be reduced, if the coarse tools of the common labourer 
were the only instruments available in the most delicate opera¬ 
tions of manual expertness. The watchmaker, the optician, and 
the surgeon are provided with instruments which are fitted by 
careful ingenuity to second their skill: the philosopher alone is 
doomed to use the rudest tools for the most refined purposes. 
He must reason in words of which the looseness and vagueness 
are almost as remote from the extreme exactness and precision 
required, not only in the conveyance, but in the search of 
truth, as the hammer and axe would be unfit for the finest 
exertions of skilful handiwork. He may be compared with an 
arithmetician compelled to employ numerals not only cumbrous 
but used so irregularly to denote different quantities, that they 
not only deceive others, but himself.” Again, “In a mathema¬ 
tical definition, although the words in which it is expressed may 
vary, the meaning which it is intended to convey is always the 
same. The case is not the same with the definitions of the less 
strict sciences. In those of morals and politics it is most diffi¬ 
cult to use terms which may not he understood differently by 
different persons. The terms virtue, morality, equity, charity, are 
in every day use : yet it is by no means agreed what are the par¬ 
ticular acts which ought to be classed under these different heads. 


* See Letter No. II. on the use that may, and should, be made of the Indian 
literature as a means of diffusing our sounder knowledge. The present letter is 
devoted to the consideration of languages. 
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^3^ terms liberty, constitutional liberty, civil liberty,' 9 political 

liberty, political economy, are frequently understood in a different 
sense by different persons. The sense of the words wealth, 
capital, productive labour 4 , value, labour, profits, demand, has 
been lately called in question, though I think without sufficient 
reason. As a remedy for these difficulties it has been proposed 
that a new and more perfect nomenclature should be introduced. 
But in such sciences as morals, politics, and political economy, it 
is impossible to suppose that a new nomenclature would be sub¬ 
mitted to, or, if it were, that it would render the same service 
to these sciences as the nomenclatures of Linnaeus, Lavoisier, 
and Cuvier, did to the sciences to which they were respectively 
applied.” 

These quotations are from works which were among the last 
and maturest labours of a Mackintosh and a Mai thus; and 
though their tenor be not entirely correspondent, I apprehend 
that Maltlius’s not less than Mackintosh’s sentiments demon¬ 
strate the inaccuracy and scarcity of our specific terms, or, in 
other words, the poverty of our language; whilst those of the 
former have other bearings upon this question, which will be 
recurred to in the sequel. Those who are disposed to object 
to mere authority, however high, are requested to advert to the 
prominent facts, that terminology occupies a large portion of the 
latest and ablest works on the theory of Government, on juris¬ 
prudence, on political economy, on mental and on moral phi¬ 
losophy —in a word, on every branch of knowledge beyond the 
limits of the exact sciences ; and that the new voca,ble 3 and 
definitions of one philosopher are continually rejected by another. 
And such inquirers will find that they can only excuse our 
language (if determined so to do), at the expense of our ideas 
or knowledge. If, then, we begin by a fair estimate of the 
value of our own language as an instrument of thought ; arid 
forbear, in proceeding to compare it with the vernacular tongues 
of India, from undue depreciation of them , I conceive that as 
much exaggeration will he found to have prevailed relative to 
the poverty of the latter, as to their multiplicity. When we 
speak of the multitude of Indian languages we are sadly apt to 
forget the extent of its territory and population; nor leSvS so, 
the important distinction between the merely dialectial, and the 
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essential, differences of language. When, again, we speak of 
the poverty of those languages, as though they neither were, 
nor could he easily made, competent vehicles of European 
knowledge, we assume with equal rashness the power of our 
own speech, and the powerlessness of those of India—alike 
inattentive to facts directly bearing upon the matter, and to 
those general considerations which, unless I am much mistaken, 
may be made to demonstrate the necessary capacity of the Indian 
spoken languages to bear any weight of knowledge coming home 
to the business and bosoms of mankind that we can lay on 
them. I call upon you, sir, and upon your fraternity (which 
is best able to do so), to explain distinctly and to unfold my 
general assertions, that Bengalee, the language of thirty-seven 
millions, has good dictionaries and grammars, as w T ell as works 
which, quoad language, exhibit a respectable share of precision 
and compass; whilst its connection with Sanskrit, and the 
peculiar genius of the latter, afford extraordinary mean3 of 
enrichment by new terms competent to express any imaginable 
modification of thought. I call upon yon, sir, to explain and 
unfold in detail my further assertions, that throughout the 
Bengal Presidency wherever Bengalee is not spoken, Hindee is 
the basis of that almost single vernacular language which is 
common to all Hindoos and all rural Moslems; that Ilindee 
possesses books which in point of language exhibit very consider¬ 
able actual and latent power; that the latter may he educed 
and extended to any requisite degree through the connection of 
Hindee with Sanskrit; and that, lastly, scarcely any part of 
the population of our vast presidency, which uses not Bengalee 
or Hindee, has other language than Hindoostane j—a language 
rich in grammars, dictionaries, and written works ; and from its 
flexible genius capable of amalgamating with its existing wealth 
any and every variety of new terms and vocables which Sanskrit 
and Arabic can furnish from their inexhaustible fountains. 

Let us now, for a moment, advert to those more general con¬ 
siderations above glanced at. That language is an express 
image of thought is an old and exploded error.* Words do 
not expressly embody ideas—the function of language being 
limited to putting and keeping two minds in the same train 
* Stewart's Phil. Ifissays, pp. 201 211 . 
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thought. If the precision of mathematical expression seem 
to contradict this important truth, the semblance is nothing 
more than a real independence upon language, properly so 
called. It is, further, possibly the fact that philosophy, from 
its very nature, is incapable of that conciseness which belongs 
to the exact sciences ; and, at all events, it cannot be denied 
that it is very far indeed from now possessing such conciseness 
in Europe, whether from comparative defect of knowledge on 
our part, or from more intrinsical peculiarities. Indeed, the 
signal failure of those great men who have again and again, 
attempted to subject moral discussions to mathematical re¬ 
straints would seem to prove that both the above conjectures 
are sound. 

Hence , not less than because of the necessary connection of 
philosophy with our ordinary thoughts and feelings, the diffi¬ 
culty— perhaps impossibility — of creating such a language as 
our philosophers deplore the want of. Whether Mackintosh’s 
anticipation that some future Bacon will raise our philosophical 
language to the level of our scientific * be better grounded 
than Malthus’s idea of the vanity of such a hope, I shall not 
presume further to indicate. But I assert without fear of 
contradiction, that the existing extreme inaccuracy of all 
European languages, as instruments of thought, in reference 
to the principles of every department of that portion of human 
lore coming home to the business and bosoms of mankind at 
large, is notorious and undenied ; and that it is precisely in 
this view that our own language, no way distinguished from 
the rest, has nevertheless been assumed to possess such wonder¬ 
ful efficiency! So far, however, is it from the truth that it 
does possess such efficiency that the fact is, it is solely by 
means of ample definition , of much circumlocution , that the 
English language at present represents the English knowledge 
on these subjects. 

And, whoever will advert to the nature and extent of this 
circuitous communication of ideas in our tongue (whether its 

* ** A system of names may be imagined , indicating the objects of knowledge, 
and showing the relation of the parts to each other—an order and a language some¬ 
what resembling those by which the objects of Botany and Chemistry have, in the 
18 th century, be-»n denoted. But ro great an undertaking must be reserved for a 
second Bacon and a future generation.”—Mackintosh’s Efch. Fhi. pp. 5 , 6. 
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cause be the nature of language and the dependence of philo¬ 
sophy upon it, or, the nature of philosophy, or, our imperfect 
knowledge of the. latter), can have no further room to doubt 
that the same ideas may be conveyed to Indian minds, in 
their own languages, without much further circumlocution. 

To put two minds in the same train of thought is all that 
it is ever given to language to accomplish: to effect this by 
the cumbrous expedient of definitions, amounting almost to 
dissertation upon the most ordinary and necessary vocables, 
is all that it lias yet been given to philosophic* language to 
achieve in Europe. Such being the case, is it possible to 
advert to that universal consciousness, or almost universal 
experience, which form the basis and evidence of all the 
truths of philosophy* in connection with the long-sustained 
and literary character of Indian civilisation, without reaching 
the conviction that the alleged incapacity of the Indian 
vernacular languages cannot relate to the ordinary topics and 
functions of language, but must respect that peculiar function 
and those special topics in reference to which the feebleness 
of our own language is confessed ; or, that the cure of this 
particular defect of the oriental vernaculars need excite the 
despair of those only who are hopeless about its cure in refer¬ 
ence to their own ? 

We must exaggerate the perfection of our own language as 
much as we do the imperfection of those of India—we must 
further shut our eyes to the essential nature and function of 
speech, to the connection of philosophy with life, and to the 
high date of Indian civilisation, before we can admit the 
assertion that the Indian languages neither are, nor can readily 
be made, competent to express our knowledge. Their present 
competency is great, in most ordinary views; and if a very 
moderate degree of public patronage continue to he bestowed 
on the learned languages whence they are derived, the efficient 
lexicographical and grammatical labours of the past upon the 
vulgar tongues may he completed so as, without extraordinary 
pains, delay, or expense, to render the latter as much more 

* It may be as well, once for all, to say that by this term I mean to express all 
knowledge beyond the limits ©f mathematics and strict physics. The latter I 
indicate hy the word scienc£ 
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tive as can be required, or can be expected by those who 
either understand the real state of the English language at 
present, or the nature of language in general. 

Any number of new terms, as clear to the mind and as little 
startling to the ear, as the oldest words in the languages, may 
be introduced into Hindee and Bengalee from Sanskrit, owing 
to the peculiar genius of the latter,* with much more facility 
than we can introduce new terms into English: nor does the 
task of introducing such new terms into the Indian vernaculars 
imply or exact more than the most ordinary skill or labour on 
the part of the conductors of education, so long as they dis¬ 
connect not themselves wholly from Indian literature. With 
such views of the nature of language in general, and of the 
existing comparative value of the languages of Europe and of 
India, I foresee that I may be set down for a lingual sceptic, or, 
may be, perchance, enlisted under the banners of that party 
which, without substituting English for the living tongues of 
India, would improve the latter by directly grafting English 
terms upon them , in preference to resorting to Sanskrit and 
Arabic. So far, however, from the truth is it, that my views 
of the general question are sceptical, that I am thoroughly 
convinced there is such a thing as idiosyncracy and genius in 
every cognate group of languages, and that this genius is of 
so rigid and commanding a nature that it is indispensably 
necessary humbly to bow to it, in all schemes for the improve¬ 
ment of any given tongue: for, if not, how happened it that 
those wonderful men who flourished in England between the 
Reformation and the Involution, placed as they were close to 
the sources of our language, and endowed as they were with 
the highest faculties, yet failed utterly in becoming models of 
style ? and how happened it that the wits of Queen Anne, 
much remote^ as they were placed from the sources of our 
language, and incomparably inferior as w r ere their mental 
powers, became so at once and for ever ? The sole reason is 
that the former opposed, and the latter yielded to, the genius 
of our tongue, Loth in their terms and in their sentences. 
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* I borrow this idea, in h;3 words, from Mackintosh, who applies it to German* 
Every scholar knows, and knows why, it is singularly applicable to the Indian 
Prakrits, through Sanskrit. 
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If, again, it be not necessary to consult idiomatic law, the 
usage of society, and vernacular euphony, whence arises a great 
part of that difficulty in respect to the introduction of a more 
copious and precise phraseology into English, which as we have 
seen, Malthas deemed it impossible to conquer; and Mackintosh 
but faintly hoped some future Bacon might subdue ? And how, 
yet again, are we to account for the steady and successful resis¬ 
tance which our language has made, for the last fifty years, 
against incorporation with either the peculiar nomenclature of 
science, or that of fashion ? In that period, to go no further, a 
thousand modish ephemeral phrases have striven in vain to mix 
themselves with the great stream of our language; nor has the 
unusual popularity of the physical sciences, in the same era, en¬ 
abled them, dignified and valuable as they are, to wed their 
phraseology to our common speech ? 

Facts like the above will satisfy all those who are capable of 
appreciating them, that the people of India would never endure 
such an olla podrida as Anglo-Hindee or Anglo-IIindoosthanee; 
and that if the vernacular languages of this country are to be 
preserved, their improvement , so far as it is requisite to convey 
European ideas, must he effected in the manner exacted by the 
genius of these languages . 

The vague declamation, with which we are overwhelmed upon 
the subject of the feebleness and inefficiency of the native 
languages, is partly caused by the unfairness of that controversial 
spirit, which has laid hold of this question of the best vehicle 
for communicating our knowledge to India, and partly also by 
the difficulty of procuring and applying a measure of the value 
of languages. Standard works, dictionaries and grammars, 
certainly furnish a relative measure; yet is it one which few 
persons can , and many fewer will , apply, even when there is 
room to apply it. If, however, we look back to the state of our 
ov r n language three centuries ago, nobody, I presume, will be 
found hardy enough to assert its superiority, as an organ for the 
communication of knowledge, to the Bengalee, Hindee, or 
Hipdoostan.ee of the present day. Now should we be able to 
adduce express evidence, that the most competent of judges 
deemed the English of 1530 entirely capable of performing that 
very function which the Indian vernaculars of 1835 are alleged 
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incapable of performing, such an evidence, it "might; hi 
' ,'ned, would convince many who cannot, or will not, examine 
the question more deeply. It is thus then that Sir Thomas 
More expresses himself in 1530 :—“ For as for that our tongue 
is called barbarouse, is but a fantasye, for so is, as every learned 
man laioweth, every strange language to other; And if they 
would call it barren of wordes, there is no doubt but it is 
plenteouse enough to express our myndes in any thinge where¬ 
fore one man hath used to speke with another.” May we not, 
after this, say, for that the Indian vernaculars are called barbar¬ 
ouse and barren of wordes, it is but a fantasye ? No one, at least, 
can pretend to assert that the English language of 1530 had, or 
that the vernaculars of India at present, have not, dictionaries and 
grammars; and he must be lost to all sense of impartiality who 
would maintain that the English chronicles and romances of 
the Middle Ages are superior in matter or style to such works 
as are now extant in Bengalee, Hindee and Hindoostanee. 
And as for capacity of rapid and facile improvement, who shall 
venture to deny it to the Indian vernaculars who considers 
with what a giant’s pace Ins own tongue advanced to almost all 
the power it yet possesses, when the impulse to improvement 
had once been given ? 

The English works of the age immediately following that of 
Sir T. More yet excite our wonder, and despair of rivalling 
their characteristic excellences. No one lias confessed this more 
freely than that very writer, himself a master of our language 
(Mackintosh), whose complaints of its poverty and inefficiency, 
in other respects, w r ere exhibited in the preceding part of this 
letter. Should not contrasted facts such as these warn us to 
forbear from dogmatic opinions upon the prospective or latent 
power of foreign languages ? Should they not teach us to ex¬ 
amine the question modestly and carefully ? Let us awake the 
popular mind in India, and assuredly the natives, with our aid 
and example, will soon demonstrate that their languages possess 
capabilities equal to any demand. The history, not only of onr 
own language, but of every vulgar tongue in Europe, justifies 
the presumption that, so soon as effort is directed towards their 
improvement, the Indian vernaculars will almost immediately 
and spontaneously put forth the ordinary strength of language; 
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for what may be called, its extraordinary strength, I 
think I have shown that our own tongue has not yet put it forth. 
Our inability to express without extreme periphrasis the 
recently-elaborated truths of all departments of the philosophy 
of life is confessed, as we have seen, by the greatest men of the 
age. In respect to the remedy of this peculiar defect of all 
known languages, so far as it is remediable, the Hindoos will 
enjoy, the genius of the Sanskrit, and in their freedom from 
our conventional embarrassments, a liberty denied to us; and 
they will in the meanwhile probably be able to express, as we 
shall for them, all this class of ideas without more circumlocu¬ 
tion than we are now compelled by our poverty of direct terms 
to use in English. 

But it may be urged that SirT. More’s assertion in 1530, rela¬ 
tive to the then power of our language, was confined to its capa¬ 
city for colloquial purposes, and did not contemplate its per¬ 
manent prospective use as an instrument of thought and. medium 
for the communication of knowledge. No, indeed ! Let us then 
advert to the circumstances under which these remarkable words 
of More were uttered, and see how the case stands. 

The proposition of that age in England was the general diffu¬ 
sion of sound knowledge. The existing stock of such knowledge 
possessed by the few, and which it was proposed to make the 
heritage of the many, was deri ved from without. The language 
of that without (Latin or Greek, or both, it matters not to the 
argument) was a highly-wrought instrument of thought, whilst 
the English vernacular was a comparatively rude one. Hence 
arose the question, whether the end to he accomplished (that 
is, the general diffusion of' sound knowledge) might be more 
readily and happily attained by setting aside the homely Saxon, 
and diffusing the new ideas directly through their appropriate 
tongue (a ready-made and powerful instrument), or, by adhe¬ 
rence to, and improvement of, the unfashioned vernacular. One 
party took the former side of the question; Sir T. More and his 
friends, the latter; and it was with express reference to this state 
of things that Sir T. More expressed himself in the words I 
have quoted. Now I apprehend, that the question, at issue 
between the Oriental and Occidental parties in India at this 
moment, is precisely that which was proposed to the regenerators 
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(ffffMgland in 1530. And whilst I do but glance at the speedy 
and triumphant confirmation of More’s views, I proceed to 
insist that unless the Occidentalists can show, either that the 
feebleness and plurality of the Indian vernaculars are greater 
than those of the English vernaculars of three centuries back, 
or that the power of our present English exceeds the force, as 
an instrument of thought, of Greek and Latin, they will be 
required to demonstrate one or other of these further points, viz., 
that our means of spreading English in India are superior to 
those possessed by the regenerators of England for the diffu¬ 
sion of Greek and Latin, or, that the more general grounds upon 
which More so wisely rested his main defence of the vernacu¬ 
lars, are unsound or inapplicable. 

More did not deny that the English of his day was an inac¬ 
curate organ for the communication of knowledge, as compared 
with Greek and Latin. He only denied that it was anything 
like so much so as was asserted. Such (mutatis mutandis) is 
the argument of the Oriental party to the present debate. More 
asserted that whatever present obstacles to the general diffusion 
of knowledge might occur from the use of an imperfect instru¬ 
ment, much greater present obstacles must arise from the resort 
to an unknown one. More further asserted that whatever 
cost and trouble might be requisite for making English pros¬ 
pectively an adequate organ of thought, a hundred-fold greater 
cost and trouble would be required to change the national organ. 
With More the Orientalists make the like assertions, in refer¬ 
ence, to the Indian tongues and to the substitution of English. 
The first of the assertions demonstrates itself, and is not denied 
by the Occidentalists, however much they overlook its practical 
importance. Pass we then on to tire second—Is it easier to 
improve the Indian vernaculars, or to substitute English for 
them ? Towards the decision of this question we possess advan¬ 
tages denied to More. To us the wonderfully rapid and facile 
improvement of the vernaculars of Europe, so soon as effort was 
directed that way, is matter of historic fact. 

To us too the invincible tenacity of tire habit of language is 
not less matter of historic fact.* Those only who shall venfure 
to deny the merit of our earliest writers, after the revival of lot- 
* See “Times ** of April 25, 1872, and of Hay 25, 1874, Note of 1876. 
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vr ./ Si can dispute the first position, or the facility of improvement. 
Those only who shall venture to deny that the immutability of 
language has served, by its clear and broad light, to guide us to 
the°determination of many most important points relative to 
the affiliation and connection of the various families of the 
human race— points which not even the strong impress of d's- 
tinctive physical conformation could help us to decide can 
challenge the second position, or the difficulty of change. Let us 
attend for a moment to the nature of this evidence demonstrat¬ 
ing the truth of the latter position. In the last ago it was 
thought, that those striking differences of physiognomy, which 
contradistinguish and designate the varieties of our species, are 
less changeable than differences of language, how permanent 
soever the latter were admitted to he. The further and completer 
researches of the present age have proved the contrary. In the 
almost Georgian features of the modern descendants of the 
western Turks, we look in vain for the physical signs of their 
origin; whilst we find that origin still distinctly imprinted on 
their speech. Here is a familiar instance: others may be found 
in the works of those still living authors, who, from a survey 
of the whole old world, have deduced the general and uncon- 
tested inference, that of all the mutable characteristics of 
mankind national language is the most obstinately adhesive! 

Sir T. More was reduced to argue the comparative feasibility 
of change and of improvement upon far less strong data than 
the courso of events and knowledge has enabled us now to rest 
it on; and looking at this point from the vantage ground of 
present experience, I maintain, that, quoad feasibility, an incal¬ 
culable preponderance of reason belongs to the argument of the 
Orientalists, who hold that, whatever the difficulty of improving 
the popular languages, the change of them—in other words the 
conquest of the most tenacious of habits amongst that people 
which, of all upon the face of the Earth, is most wedded to habit 
—is a hundred times more difficult. 

Lest I should swell my letter to inconvenient, hounds I forbear 
to press a detailed comparison of those means of influencing 
the popular miud to the adoption of a new speech, which were 
possessed by the antivemacular party in England in 1530, .and 
which are now at the disposal of the same party in India. Upon 
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point, I assume, as I am well entitled to do, that tile former 
had preponderant advantages in their compatriotism with the 
objects of the proposed experiment, which the latter are wholly 
devoid of. If, then, the anti vernacular party in England failed 
to answer the following cardinal objection to their scheme, and 
having failed, lost their cause, I may still hope that the ultimate 
defeat of the anti vernacular party in India is certain; since the 
objection, great and vital in itself, applies with double force, 
here and now. 

Doth parties in England admitted that the end in view was 
the making of knowledge the portion of the many : but unless 
the instrument of its communication were generally acquired, 
the thing communicated must be perpetually restricted to the 
few. Now, Sir T. More contended, that the inspiring of a general 
love of knowledge, in itself most difficult, would bo rendered 
hopeless, if the aditus of the temple were rendered so steep and 
thorny as the necessary acquisition of a difficult foreign language 
must make it; and that, therefore, in all human probability, the 
1practical consequence of Greek or Latin becoming the sole organ 
for the communication of truth would be, the defeat of the end 
by the means; and that, not simply with the loss of the benefit 
sought, bat with the entailing iy perpetuity on England those 
worst ot evils resulting from monopolised and misapplied learning . 
Such a consequence flowed directly and necessarily from the 
partial prevalence of a foreign medium—and no general preva¬ 
lence could reasonably be anticipated. But even that anticipa¬ 
tion could not be entertained unaccompanied by apprehensions 
lest such a slavish imitation of foreign models should extinguish 
freedom of thought, and all the generous impulses bound up 
with the speech of our fatherland. The success, therefore, as 
well as the failure of the antivernacular organ, was liable to 
induce mischiefs for which knowledge itself could poorly com¬ 
pensate; and as the vernacular organ was free from such 
damning liabilities, the latter was preferred upon this prepon¬ 
derant ground of preference I In reference to the question as 
it occurred in England in the beginning of the 16th century, 
no scheme so extravagant as the change of the national language 
was openly or, at all, willingly, broached by the antivernacular 
party: and it was only Mores far-reaching sagacity which, by 
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ions tracing this to be a pre-requisite to the success of the 
antivernacular plan (if, as was pretended, the general spread of 
knowledge were the object), brought the question to that issue, 
them It was reserved for our Indian regenerators to cope 
directly with such a difficulty—to make nothing of it—to shut 
their eyes to the consequences of failure: and that under cir¬ 
cumstances multiplying infinitessimally the chances of failure, 
and peculiarly aggravativo of its consequences! 

Does any one mean to deny, that the researches of the last 
and present age have demonstrated the extraordinary tenacity 
of the habit of language?* Does anyone mean to deny the 
peculiar subserviency of the people of India to the dominion of 
habit? And if not, then 1 would further ask, whether, few as 
we are in India, and limited a 9 are the pecuniary means at our 
disposal to this end, our absolute incommunity of sentiment 
with the people do$a not strip of all the semblance of probability 
a successful attempt by us to vanquish tho most rooted of 
human habits amongst a people entirely wedded to custom ? 
To me appears that nothing short of a miracle could avert 
failure from such an attempt; and that therefore it is peculiarly 
incumbent on those who have the permanent weal of India at 
heart, to inquire into the consequences of failure. The proposal 
is to make English the sole organ of sound knowledge—the 
sole instrument of its communication: and it needs no words 
to prove that, if the organ be but very partially adopted, the 
knowledge must be restricted in the same degree. Either, then, 
we must succeed in anglicising the speech of the Indians, or we 
must, by such an attempt, create a small exclusive body of pro¬ 
ficients in our lore. Hut knowledge is power: English know¬ 
ledge is iu India power of the most formidable character: and 
if that power do but get associated with office, is it possible to 
doubt its becoming, in the hands of those natives who possess 
it, an instrument for tho oppression of their fellows more for¬ 
midable even than the present priestly monopoly of learning? 
Now it so happens that all the advocates for making our lan¬ 
guage the medium of education, Lave likewise contended for 
making it tho instrument of administration. Such w r as Mr. 
Grant’s doctrine in 1792 : and such is the doctrine of the 

• See 14 Time* ” above referred to. 
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^pr ^nt day. Ifc is needless, therefore, to argue tendencies: the 
association of anglicised education to anglicised administration, 
is avowed, and declared to be a grand desideratum! This is, 
indeed, taking the bull by the horns; for the worst exacerbations 
of the antivernacular organ must doubtless flow from such 
association, how mischievous soever its effects might be, unaided 
by such direct connection with power. Were the question, 
indeed, a political, and not a philanthropical one; did wo seek 
the stabilitation of our dominion over India, and in this view 
seek to measure the effects of an English compared with a 
Persian organ of administration, there might be some room for 
hesitation—perhaps for even the preference claimed for our 
language. Such, however, is not tho question: our aim is the 
people’s increase in happiness through increase in knowledge. 
We seek to regenerate India; and to lay the foundations of a 
social system which time and God’s blessing on the labours of 
the founders shall mature, perhaps long after we are no longer 
forthcoming on the scene. Let, then, the foundations be broad 
and solid enough to support tho vast superstructure. Let us 
begin in the right way, or fifty years hence wo may have to 
retrace our steps, and commence anew I Sound knowledge 
generally diffused is the greatest of all blessings: but tho sound¬ 
ness of knowledge has ever depended, and ever will, on its free, 
and equal, and large communication. Partially diffused it is 
not only no good, but a bitter and lasting curse—tho special 
curse which hath blighted the fairest portion of Asia from time 
immemorial, and which for hundreds of years made even Chris¬ 
tianity a poison to the people of Europe t Would you inchoate 
plans of education liable to produce such a result? Do you 
mean to deny the liability? or to contend that it is not a 
damning one ? No ono asserts that it is impossible to change 
tho speech of this vast continent. It is only contended that 
the attempt is of all others the most difficult, and one for which 
your means are enormously disproportionate to the end. You 
are a drop, literally, in the ocean, and a drop, too, separated from 
the mas3 of waters by the strongest antipathy. So circum¬ 
stanced, should you not consider that the many are unapt to 
seek knowledge for itself, though the few can always be won to 
pursue, through it, the path of profit and of power ? and should 
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you not reflect that to wrap up knowledge in a mysterious garb 
and to connect it directly with authority, is the sure way to 
cause it to be turned into an engine of oppression of the many 
by the few ? True, Persian is such an instrument at present, 
and perhaps working more mischief than English could do: 
true, were English the language of administration, it would tend 
greatly to the strengthening of our power, in every sense but 
that large and ultimate one, which identifies the security of 
dominion with the happiness of the mass of its objects. But 
the cardinal and overruling truth is, that dominion as well as 
knowledge should have no secrets. Now, foreign organs of com¬ 
munication universally tend to create and maintain such secrets; 
whilst all the circumstances of our situation in India are preg¬ 
nant with aptitude to educe that tendency; and as the evils 
flowing from the existence of those secrets are proved by the 
experience of all ages and countries to be the direst to which 
a nation can he exposed, this damning liability suffices for the 
rejection of such organs. It sufficed in England — in all Europe 
— in the hour of its regeneration: far more should it suffice in 
India, where the one thing to be eschewed by those who have the 
happiness of its countless millions at stake, is the hazard of 
making knowledge an official monopoly in the hands of a small 
number of the people. Any plan for regenerating India which 
involve r#ilch a hazard should be rejected at once on that single 
jffound; and the preference of the vernacular over the English 
instrument of knowledge is sufficiently established by the 
exemption of the former, and the non-exemption of the latter, 
from this hazard. Compare the character and effects of Greek 
and Iloraan civilisation (amongst those nations themselves I 
mean) with Chaldean, Egyptian, old Persian, and Indian civi¬ 
lisation ; and tell me precisely why the one called forth all the 
sublime energies of our kind, whilst the other debased even 
whilst it refined the nations? Why, but because knowledge 
associated with power was made a monopoly with the latter, 
and expressly so by means of an inscrutable medium, whilst 
with the former it was the common heritage of all, because 
linked to common use by its vernacular organ. 

We are told that but for the incessant motion and unrestrained 
range of the waters of the ocean, they would become a mass of 
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„jTuption which would speedily poison the world. -’Have not 
tho waters of knowledge, wherever restrained in their circulation, 
become corrupt themselves, and corruptive of all else ? And 
are there any facts better established by the history of all ages 
and nations, than first, that it is almost better for a nation to 
have no Tcnoivledyc ot dll than one which is denied a free and 
general circulation ? And, secondly, that tho strong tendency 
"of knowledge is to centre in the few, who, as surely ns they 
possess, abuse the monopoly ? 

Leisure and ease are the parents of knowledge, which reveals 
not its charms to the neophyte: hence the inability and the 
disinclination of the many—an Inability and a disinclination so 
deeply founded in the nature of things, that he who overlooks 
them, or fails to make the obviation of them tho basis of a 
national scheme of education, may, if there be any truth in 
history, any reliance on human nature, be pronounced a mis¬ 
chievous friend or traitorous enemy of the many, who, under 
the pretence of benefiting, would inflict the direst evils on them. 
It would seem that a certain degree of ease in the circumstances 
of a people, and a certain degree of popularity in their public 
institutions, must conspire with the facility and aptitude to 
common use of vernacular media of education, before knowledge 
can become a blessing, by becoming tho heritage of the many, 
identified with their household wants and familiar experiences, 
and deriving from such identity the power of influencing and 
being influenced by them, in an easy and effectual manner. 
This, I say, would seem to be the case: but there can be no 
question that, under any conceivable circumstances of the 
people of India in relation to us, for the next fifty years, any 
attempt to make our difficult and strange language the organ of 
the communication of our effective knowledge is infinitely more 
likely to entail on the country the curse of a monopolised and 
perverted, than tho blessing of a diffused and justly applied, 
learning. Where shall we find among the people of India tho 
leisure and the ease for anything like a general and disinterested 
conquest of the vast and odious obstacle we thus place at the 
threshold of the temple of knowledge, obscuring all the beauty 
within ? And what more certain than that such obstacle, if it 
exist, will only be vanquished by the few who are sustained in 
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their efforts, not by the quiet impulse of a love of truth, but by 
the lust of profit and power combined? Let us do nothing 
rather than do this: and let us consider that the regeneration 
of India must be so essayed as to avoid the possibility of inflict¬ 
ing on the people evils so great, at once, and so incident to every 
feature of our situation as their teachers and rulers, as those 
which have never yet failed to flow from knowledge monopolised 
and associated with office I 


The mystification of knowledge and of administration, sepa¬ 
rately evil, are dreadful when combined; and wore we to 
anglicise our courts and our schools, we could scarcely fail, 
under all the circumstances of the case, to fix on India the 
curse of this double iniquity. There would soon be no want of 
English officials among the natives, who would rush to our 
schools like vultures to the battle-field: but the end of such 
a system would be worse than the beginning: nor can I find 
words to express my surprise, that those, who deplore the evils 
of a Persian organ of administration, should fail to perceive 
that an English one would perpetuate the greater part of the 
mischief flowing from tho former: for, though the inexpertness 
of the governors in the use of that instrument work no doubt 
much evil, by far the largest share of the mischief proceeds 
from its use being utterly unknown to the governed —a condition 
of tilings which the substitution of English would leave where 
it was before, if it did not even aggravate it. Why did we 
immortalise our Edward for vernacularising the language* of 
the courts of law ? because it is of the last importance to the 
happiness of nations, that the people — the many—should have 
the readiest possible means of rightly appreciating legal pro¬ 
ceedings. And is it not, indeed, perfectly monstrous to impose 
on the many, who are stripped of all the appliances for its 
accomplishment, a task which the few alone can perform, by 
reason of their exclusive possession of those appliances ? But 
what else than this is it to anglicise the administration in India, 
in order that our functionaries may be spared the labour of 
learning the speech of the people, who are thereby obliged to 


# Hemerribcr too "Whitelock’s noble speech, when the question went further am! 
involved the vernnculnriiation of tho whole language of tho law, and not merely the 
pleadings as in King Edward's time. 
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ours ? To us, with our leisure, and formed eapacity to 
learn, the acquisition of their speech is most easy; and tho 
knowledge of one suffices to meet the need of thousands, nay, 
millions. To them-, doomed to daily toil from their youth up¬ 
wards, the acquisition of our language is next to impossible; 
nor can the knowledge of one be made subservient to the need 
of another. 

This, the essential view of the case, is not less applicable to 
educational than to administrative organs: and yet, because of 
the obvious and comparatively trivial fact, that, so long as a 
native has not learnt our language, his knowledge must be 
bounded by the extent of our translations into his, it is coolly 
said, that for U3 to put our knowledge into the native garb is 
a “confined and ineffectual” manner of enlightening the count¬ 
less myriads of our poverty-stricken subjects, in comparison of 
that of requiring them to master the prodigious difficulty- of our 
speech, ere they shall be allowed to gather a particle of our 
knowledge! Folly metkinks could scarcely go further than 
this; for I need not say that such a mastery of our language as 
should empower a native of India to use it safdy as an instru¬ 
ment of thought, is a far different thing from such a knowledge 
of it as suffices to enable him to make his bread as a copyist. 
Bad English scholars will make little effectual use of the stores 
of English meditation: and whoever adverts, but for a moment, 
to the relative capacity and means of the natives and of our¬ 
selves to make a right use of the languages, each of the other, 
in the communication and search of truth, and yet insists that 


they should be required to adopt our instruments, and not we 
theirs, may be safely said to be either too shallow, or too lazy, 
to understand the subject. It is, however, no less an authority 
than Mr. Grant who propounds this notable maxim, instancing 
(to crown the absurdity) in religion! Now, since the immutable. 
truths of religion are all bound up in one small volume, the 
labour of one competent translator may, it is obvious, suffice, 
with the aid of the press, to make those truths for ever accessible 
to all who can read their mother tongue; nor is it less obvious 
that such a translator may be reared in our ranks with a lithe 
of the labour which would be requisite to unseal the original 
volume to oue single native. Compare this state of tilings with 
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iat (lowing from tho opposite plan of making English the sine 
qua non of knowledge; no single native can learn the truths of 
your religion till he lias mastered your difficult language— 
mastered it, I say, and not merely learnt to parrot it! Nor can 
the knowledge of one suffice, in strictness and in truth, for moie 
than himself—unless he take on himself the office of translator; 
and in such event the reiterative labour objected to the ver¬ 
nacular plan equally attaches to the anti vernacular—only 
stripped of all its power and energy! No instance could be 
more unfortunate than the special one selected by Mr. Grant to 
illustrate his doctrine.; and which, I humbly submit, is the very 
one that the skilful adversary would seize for its reductio ad 
abmrdum, for the strongest illustration of its falseness. 

Without taking undue advantage of the instance ol religion, let 
us use it merely to throw light upon the principle contended for, 
viz., that as a good translation, once made, directly opens the 
knowledge contained in the work translated to millions of the 
people, whereas the teaching of our language can only tell 
quoad the individual taught, the objection that the know ledge 
conveyed by the first mode must be limited by the extent of 
our translations, is cast entirely into the shade by the necessary 
regard for those cardinal difficulties, springing out of the con¬ 
dition of the people, which absolutely preclude them from 
availing themselves of the second mode. We, who have leisure 
and ease, and minds highly trained, ami practical conversaney 
with divers tongues, can, therefore, readily master the languages 
of India; and provide, with no insuperable labour or cost a 
sufficiency of translation to convey the substance of our know¬ 
ledge to all its millions. They , who have neither leisure, nor 
case, nor minds highly trained, nor practical conversaney with 
any language differing from their mother tongues, can scarcely, 
by possibility’master your speech. Yet you would put off the 
weight from your own shoulders and lay it upon theirs F 
would make their acquisition of your most difficult and utterly 
alien tongue the indispensable preliminary to the communication 
of your blessed gifts of truth and science: And, lest the still 
and quiet impulse of a love of knowledge should fail to animate 
the toil-doomed and custom-ridden multitude to so vast and 
irksome and apparently useless a preliminary labour, you would 
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^anglicise your administration of tlie country, in order- to make 
palpably intelligible the connection of English with popular 
utility ! And wherefore would you do all this ? because, because 
I say—translations reveal no truths that are untranslated, and 
because (but this by way of appendix) “community of feeling 
through the medium of a common language ” is an acknowledged 
tie of subject to sovereign, and one which your barbarian prede¬ 
cessors in dominion thought it proper to knit, for their own 
convenience and safety, without wasting a moment to consider 
the effects of such a constrained bond upon the happiness of 
their people! 

So feeble an argument as the former is aptly backed by so 
iniquitous a ono as the latter. 

Compare the means and opportunities of learning possessed by 
the few and by the many; and then, unless you hold that know¬ 
ledge and administration should be mystified for the sole benefit 
of the former, and in despite of the most terrible consequences 
to the latter, you will have no difficulty in perceiving that the 
few, who rule and who teach, have no duty comparable to that 
of laying open the secrets of both, as far as possible, to those 
whose ignorance and necessities are but too apt, under the most 
favourable circumstances, to make them bitter sufferers by such 
secrets! The aptitude of knowledge to become a fraudful mys¬ 
tery, as well as the miserable consequences to the weal of the 
many of its becoming such, are, I repeat, facts attested by all 
history; and facts of which the causes maybe at once found 
in the difficulties inseparable from the acquisition of knowledge, 
and the overwhelming pressure of those difficulties on the 
leisureless and necessitous multitude. All history proclaims, 
too, that of all the circumstances which facilitate and confirm 
the growth and duration of this evil, an unvernacular medium 
is the most operative; as of all those which prevent or destroy 
the evil, a vernacular medium is so. Why ? Bccau.se the 
former at once carries away knowledge (in itself an abstraction) 
beyond the pale of those household and imminent cares which 
necessarily engross almost the whole attention of the many; 
whilst the latter tends incessantly to approximate, to reconcile, 
and, as far as possible, to identify them. Glorious approxima¬ 
tion; thrice glorious reconciliation, to which alone the too 
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helpless and too little heeded many owe their exemption from 
the curse of knowledge, as well their partial admission to its 
blessing! 

This is the commanding and overruling view of the question 
of the best instrument for the communication and search of 
truth, as it occurs to us at present in relation to the people of 
India. Their numbers, their necessities, their prejudices pre¬ 
scribe the sole use of the most facile and popular instrument, 
imposing the whole labour of facilitation upon us. Every 
circumstance of our situation, as joint teachers and rulers, 
prescribes the sole use of the safest instrument. But the 
welcome, and easy, and safe instrument is the vernacular. The 
unwelcome, and difficult, and unsafe, is the English. On each 
of the three counts, but especially on the last, the preference is 
due to the former, and would be still so, though its intrinsieal 
feebleness as an organ of thought were considerably greater, in 
comparison of the English instrument, than it can be allowed 
to be. 

I do not deny the reality of those objections to the vernacular 
plan which consist in the necessary reiteration of translation, 
and in the augmented difficulty of it, arising out of the inunity 
and inaccuracy of the living languages. On the contrary, I say 
of such objections, valeant quantum valeant . Let those difficul¬ 
ties be duly considered; hut let them not be exaggerated; and 
above all, let them not he pushed forward so as to exclude from 
view the difficulties and hazards which are inseparable from the 
antivernacular plan of education. 

The one class of difficulties principally falls on ourselves, as 
the teachers; the other class, principally on the people, as the 
learners. IsTow because our appliances are, in comparison of 
those of the people, as infinity almost to unity, I therefore lay 
the burden where it can best bo borne. But it is because the 
vernacular is free from all liability to do mischief \ whereas the 
anti vernacular scheme threatens to make “the food of one the 
poison of many,” that I abandon all hesitation in my preference 
of the former. Let us do no harm, at least, if we do but little 
good. Learning is not, in itself, a blessing: it is so only accord¬ 
ing to. its use and application. Generally diffused , and identified 
with the ordinary pursuits } and thoughts ,, and wants , of society at 
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large * it is beneficent power—power at once incapable of mis- 
application to the purposes of tyranny, and capable of aiding, 
in the highest degree, the accomplishment of every useful and 
generous aim and end. But not so identified, it becomes stale 
and unprofitable: not so diffused, it becomes noxious, and 
noxious in the highest degree—the certain engine of deception 
and oppression! 

Adopt the vernacular organ, and you may at least hope for 
such general diffusion, and such household identification; be¬ 
cause the strong tendency of the instrument itself is to work 
them out, despite of all obstacles. Adopt the antivernacular 
organ, and you may not hope for either; because the strong 
tendency of the instrument selected is to counteract their 
development, by favouring that natural proneness of knowledge 
to contraction and perversion, which results but too easily from 
the necessities of the many and the temptations of the few ! 
Consider, above all things, those necessities of the many: 
beware, above all things, of those temptations of the few: for 
the whole circumstances of the people of India, as well as all 
those of our relation to them, tend to give those temptations a 
fatal strength, and to direct it point blank against those 
necessities. The whole of the circumstances in question consti¬ 
tute in themselves , and in despite of your protective prerogatives , 
an invitation to the few to turn their gifts against the helpless 
multitude. Would you, indirectly but effectually, sanction and 
ratify that invitation, anglicise your courts and your schools: 
would you do all that human prudence can suggest to reverse 
this doom of Asiatic sovereignty, vernacularise your courts and 
your schools, and draw the mass of the people yet nearer to you 
by the largest possible association of themselves to the task of 
governing them. But ye have heard that the people, like their 
languages, are inefficient instruments: I deny it not; but 
verily I say unto you there is a holy aim and end in such 
courses far beyond instrumental efficiency , and which thus only 
shall you reach; and that end is to lift the people from the 
dust, and to breathe that generous fire into their torpid souls, 
the kindling of which must be the beginning of their regenera¬ 
tion ! Why does Elphinstone observe that if Providence should 
* gee “ Times ” of April 25, 1872. Note of 1876, 
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5L^>ev v bless the Afghans with a w -e lawgiver, they might bo far 
more easily regenerated than the people of India ? Because the 
former possess, and the latter want, intellectual and moral 
stamina—those seeds of character which alone admit of culture. 

It is this deplorable want which in India defies the best 
efforts of education and of administration, and ever will do so 
till both are principally directed to supply the deficiency, instead 
of (as at present) compassing inferior ends. The aim is high— 
its perfect realisation far distant—and probably not reserved for 
us. But let us do nothing to counteract it—to render its reali¬ 
sation yet more impossible: and if we take the direct road to 
this chief object, let us be encouraged to proceed by the double 
reflection upon our own abjectness in time gone by, and of our 
present noble and universal erectness of spirit. 

Now, I object to the antivernacular organ of education, and 
of administration, not merely as aiding and confirming the 
tendency of knowledge itself to become monopolised and per¬ 
verted to the uses of oppression, but also because, firstly, it is 
apt to generate or confirm servile intellectual habits, especially 
when combined with the absence of political liberty; and bo- 
cause, secondly, it is not less apt to divorce speculation from 
experience, theory from practice, abstraction from life. 

Those who are accustomed to consider the despotic in¬ 
fluence of words over ideas—an influence which even that 
intellectual giant Locke declared his frequent inability to 
subdue when it was connected with a foreign language, save by 
rendering the passage into his own tatujue —will he able to 
appreciate the nature of the first objection; or, if not, they have 
only to consider the elTects upon national character of the 
servile adoption of the Greek and Roman leaning by the Gauls, 
and Iberians, and Britons ; and, in later times, by those nations 
who, having thrown down the Roman colossus, were content for 
ages to crouch beneath its literature. 

Thovse whom Rome subdued, became twice subject by their 
slavish acceptance of her language: and those who subdued 
Rome were only saved from vassalage to her learning by the 
free genius of their political institutions. 

If, again, you would appreciate the quality of the second 
objection, look at the character of learning in modern Europe, 
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became vernacularised. It consisted entirely of thorny 
dialectics, or of flowery mysticism: and this, notwithstanding 
that its stock and root was the eminently useful and practical 
lore of Greece and of Home I Can proof more strong be offered 
or required as to the debasing and disutilitising tendency of a 
foreign medium, however valuable itself, that is, as an organ of 
thought 1 I think not: and therefore would I not employ such 
a medium in India! 

Had it been possible to emasculate the Teutonic national 
character, the Greek and Eoman languages would have laid their 
chains on it: had it been possible among those energetic races 
of men to divorce learning from every species of utility, again 
the Greek and Eoman languages would have accomplished the 
divorce. And yet those languages, in their natal soils, were the 
very heralds of liberty and of utility I 

To the Greeks and Homans themselves, the breathing words 
lent double power to the burning thoughts; because those words 
were autochthonous, were the heritage of every single Greek and 
Eoman, blended inseparably with his daily experiences, as well 
as with every movement of those more generous impulses, which 
made all Greek and Eoman weal and woe a part of his own. 

The very same noble and useful ideas when transplanted to 
foreign soils were stripped of their nobility and their usefulness, 
by that very same instrument of their communication, which at 
home had so well sustained aud diffused the energy of both those 
splendid qualities. 

And how was change so singular wrought ? for the instru¬ 
ment, as an instrument, retained its identical character. Was 
it that the Teutons, the Franks and Saxons, had in their oion 
hearts no chord responsive to the majesty of Greek and Eoman 
ideas, to all compact of liberty and of practical usefulness ? 

No supposition could be less true ! What was it, then ? Tt 
was that the difficulty of acquiring the use of the instrument 
coinciding with the intrinsic difficulty of knowledge, compelled 
the many to abandon the pursuit of knowledge altogether, and 
thus enabled the few to turn it into an engine of deception: it 
was that the unfamiliar nature of the instrument coinciding with 
the intrinsic tendency of knowledge to abstraction, speedily shut 
out utility from the view of scholars, and left them, a segregated 
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and separate caste, with the sole alternative of becoming syllo- 
gists or mystics. If we may trust the concurrent experience of 
the Middle Ages in Europe, and of all ages in Asia, it would 
seem that a vernacular medium is the only expedient for pre¬ 
serving either the generous, or the simply useful, properties of 
knowledge. Would you, then, make English knowledge a 
wholesome food—would you prevent its speedily becoming 
innutritive or poisonous—to the people of India, give it a 
vernacular organ; for by such an organ only can it acquire and 
preserve those vital principles of accessibility, and of proneness 
to identification with household experiences, upon which it must 
wholly depend, whether tlrat knowledge shall ever be a blessing, 
and shall not 'presently be a curse , to this laud. 

August 1835, 


LETTER n. 

Sru,—Should the picture I have drawn of the difficulties and 
hazards inseparable from the adoption of the English language as 
the organ of education (and of administration) be allowed to be, 
upon the whole, correct, it will follow that paramount consider¬ 
ations connected with the weal of the many enjoin and enforce 
the rejection of that organ. Should, on the other hand, the indica¬ 
tion I have given of the advantages inseparable from the adoption 
oc the vernaculars as the media of education (and of administra¬ 
tion) bo allowed to be, on the whole, accurate, it will follow 
that paramount considerations connected with the weal of the 
many enjoin and enforce the acceptance of those media. 

Before considerations weighty as those adverted to, the ques¬ 
tion of merely instrumental efficiency sinks into an insignificance 
from which nothing could redeem it, but demonstrative proof of 
such an utter and extreme degree of feebleness attaching to the 
vernacular languages, in this view, as absolutely to compel a 
resort, at whatever risk, to other instruments. But that no sem¬ 
blance of such proofs lias been, or can be adduced, I think I have 
satisfactorily shown in my preceding letter; and by so doing, I 
have, I trust, placed the preference due to a vernacular organ 
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pon unassailable grounds. It can scarcely be necessary for me 
to say, that my objections to an English organ of instruction are, 
in substance, not less applicable to a Sanskrit or ail Arabic one. 
And, as I freely admit that the latter languages, notwithstanding 
their difficulty, lead to nothing deserving of general study, but to 
much, the even partial study of which, as heretofore, is on every 
higher account to be deplored, it may be asked with what pos¬ 
sible aims I can seek to uphold the dead languages and literature 
of India, and to uphold thorn by public patronage ? 

I answer distinctly that those aims are, 1st. The improve¬ 
ment and literary application of the living languages, considered 
as the principal organs and instruments of general instruction in 
European lore. 2d. Means of facilitation and inducement, suited 
to the prejudices and ineptitude of the unlearned many, and of 
conciliation and check, adapted to the adverse interests and un¬ 
bounded influence of the learned few, with reference to the 
introduction and establishment of our knowledge, considered 
as the sole subject matter of general instruction. The use of 
the learned languages of the country I contemplate merely as 
subsidiary to the first purposes; that of its literature sheerly as 
conducive to the last; and whilst I concede that these purposes 
are entirely preliminary, I expect, in the course of this letter, to 
be able to prove their indispensableness in that view. 

If I have succeeded in demonstrating by my precedent letter 
the cardinal importance and necessity of vernacularising our 
knowledge, it would seem that systematic means to that end 
form an indispensable feature of our plans for the regeneration 
of India : And unless it be meant to be asserted, that the most 
rooted maxims and mo3t cherished opinions of Indian society do 
not necessarily militate against the direct and unqualified accept¬ 
ance of our staple truths, it would seem that systematic means of 
accommodation and compromise constitute another indispensable 
feature of those plans. I shall recur to these features of educa¬ 
tional reform (heretofore so miserably obscured with dust and 
rubbish), in the sequel, in order to prove the obligation of 
Government to fix them in a collegiate establishment having for 
its object the cultivation, with exclusive reference to them, of 
the learned languages and literature of the country. Meanwhile, 
having I trust established the necessity of vernacularisation, and 
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its dependence upon the dead languages , I proceed to consider 
the necessity of accommodation and conciliation, with their de¬ 
pendence upon the literature . 

In approaching this topic, I feel a singular perplexity arising, 
not out of the difficulty of the subject, hut out of that hardihood 
of assertion which has, of late, attempted to confuse and invali¬ 
date the clearest, largest, best-grounded inductions from our 
experience of the character and condition of the people of India. 
Until recently, the extremity of their poverty had been as little 
liable to question as the extremity of their prejudices. But 
now, it seems, the general acquisition of the English language is 
as entirely compatible with their means, as the direct adoption 
of English ideas with their inclinations. Fie upon such stulti¬ 
fying extravagances ! for, who not wholly blinded by his impetu¬ 
ous pursuit of some favourite theory, can fail to perceive that 
were the people indeed so easy in their circumstances, and so 
liberal in their minds, as is here assumed, there could be little 
or no occasion for our educational interference ? ISTay, were the 
assumption in question anything but the very reverse of truth, 
we towering Europeans should be ourselves demonstrably reduced 
to take shelter under the most grovelling scepticism, entirely 
without motive to amend others or ourselves, how much soever 
they or we might need it. Because if extreme moral and 
physical evil and hindrance did not practically flow from such 
notions as prevail in this land, the relative value of all con¬ 
ceivable human notions, must be reduced, universally, to iuch 
stuff as reveries are made of 1 How comes it that the advocates 
of these extremely liberal opinions do not perceive, that their 
tenets lead distinctly to the conclusion that all opinions whatever 
are matters of indifference? Take away from gross error its 
practical malignity and impotence, and you take away, at the 
same time, the practical importance of truth ! God forbid that I 
should dwell upon the hostility, the alienation, the imbecility, of 
the natives with a view to make them objects of execration or 
contempt. But for the physician to deny the disease at the very 
moment of prescribing the remedy, js surely too monstrous a 
procedure to be attended with advantages. Familiar as I am, and 
long have been, with the deep seat, and the wide spreading 
taint, of the disease, I could as soon dismiss the conscious- 
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ss of ray own identity as the awfully solemn impression I enter¬ 
tain, that if this malady be at all remediable with the means at 
our disposal, it can be so only by a treatment as nicely as possible 
adapted to the constitution and habits of the particular patient, 
whilst it is, at the same time, consistent with the general rules 
of the healing art. I oppose myself unwillingly to the opinions 
of those who have recently so inudh distinguished themselves 
by philanthropical efforts on behalf of the people of India. Bui , 
the more I consider the drift and scope of these opinions, the more 
am I convinced that the great cause of native regeneration 
would bo retarded, not advanced, by their adoption into general 
practice; and that in proportion to the unparalleled obstacles 
which exist to the mental emancipation of Indians by Britons, is 
the inexpediency of direct measures to that end. If we would 
indigenate a European plant to the plains of India, it is univer¬ 
sally admitted that the first stock must he sent to the Hills in 
the hope of procuring seed; that there, to the advantage of cli¬ 
mate the utmost care must be superadded, if w r e would realise 
that hope; and that, in the retransfer of the gradually-acclimated 
produce to the plains, we must redouble our previous pains in 
order to be ultimately successful in the experiment. And will 
those who make this admission, assert that the moral and intel¬ 
lectual regeneration of the people of India by the people of Eng¬ 
land is-an experiment which may bo safely and successfully 
essayed without any sort of Reparation f Yet what but this is the 
assertion—the proposition of those, who, having in view' the dis¬ 
semination of our knowledge throughout India, contemptuously 
repudiate all connection with its literature, or with its living lan¬ 
guages ? Our institutions, civil and religious—political, social 
and domestic, are not merely dissimilar from, but the very anti¬ 
podes of, those of the Hindoos. And our knowledge—what is it 
but the fused extract of our institutions ? And is not their know¬ 
ledge the same of theirs ? And is the prodigious gulf which now 
separates their minds from ours, to be, indeed, bridged over by 
measures involving an equal and utter neglect of the pride and 
power of the learned, of the necessities and imbecility of the 
unlearned, and of all the prepossessions, prejudices, and ac¬ 
customed thoughts and feelings, of both? Surely not: nor, 
in a choice of difficulties, can the adoption of such measures bo, 
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for an instant, admitted to be a closing with the lesser ones. 
Once for all, I would distinctly state, that I conceive the question 
to relate to the plan and outline of a system of general* education 
for the people of India. It is high time that some such plan 
should he devised, and having been devised, should be steadily 
adhered to by the majority of private educational establishments, 
as well as by the Government, quoad the extent of its patronage 
of education. Nor can I fail to deplore that bias towards the 
fashionable Anglomania which led Lord William Bentinck, when 
his attention had been momentarily arrested by this question, to 
proceed per saltwm from the obvious absurdities of Orientalism 
to the obvious excellences of Occidentalism, Without perceiving 
that, as usual, the real practical case—involving of necessity the 
consideration of local fitness as well as of abstract perfection, and 
of means as well as of ends— could have little affinity with such 
a vulgar palpable extreme. How long are we to go on picking 
up straggling students, and instructing them according to the un¬ 
aided dictates of individual caprice ? The smaller the funds at 
the disposal of Government to this end, the more carefully should 
they be husbanded by uniform system steadily prosecuted. I 
admit, at once and freely, the folly of squandering any portion 
of those funds upon oriental literature considered as, per se , the 
matter of instruction— or upon the learned languages considered 
as, in any way , its media. But if the most insuperable obstacles 
exist to the unqualified transmission of English ideas in the 
English language, are we not necessarily thrown upon those 
languages and that literature for the indirect means of removing 
such obstacles, through vernacularisation and through the coun¬ 
tenance and sanction of established notions ? And to what 
source save the public exchequer can we look for the adequate 
and steady supply of these appliances and helps of the only sort 
of education in European lore which the people or can or will 
accept ? If the obstacles to direct measures be real, of what use 
can he the hardy denial of them ? And is not their reality at¬ 
tested by the concurrent testimony of history, of the laws and in- 

r This is the point, a general system or what is needful to lay the foundation 
of such : for particular cases, as of princes and men of rank, tho question is dif¬ 
ferent, or rather there is hero no question of admissible exceptions to the general 
plan, and it may he readily admitted that such persons should ho taught in tho 
English language or rather taught that language as well as other things. 
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utions of the land, and of our daily and hourly experience of 
the people’s conduct, towards us and towards one another ? * 
And is it not most unworthy of us to oppose to such testimony as 
the above, which is co-equal with the magnitude of what is testi¬ 
fied to . the favourable stute of our schools at Calcutta and at 
one or two other little Goshens, bearing some such proportion to 
that magnitude as the contribution of a single river to the mass 
of the oceanic waters ? 

Let me ask you, sir, as a Christian missionary, what you think 
of the general result of those efforts at sowing the seed without 
dressing the ground , which belong to the story of religious mis¬ 
sions in the East generally , during the last two and a half centu¬ 
ries ? The miserable failure of these efforts, after so much appa¬ 
rent promise, I have always hoard ascribed principally to their 
unprepared and exotic character, incapable of striking root into 
the household wants and habits of the instructed. As it is with 
religious, so is it with temporal, Truth : the difficulty is to work 
it into the warp and woof of the popular mind: and until it is so 
interwoven, it can neither have durability nor efficacy, let zealots 
affirm what they please. How often was not Europe amused, for 
a century, with the tale that the East was rapidly and generally 
evangelising ? Such as were those assurances, such are the pre¬ 
sent allegations about the ability and the eagerness of the people 
of India to drink our knowledge undiluted from the fountain head 
of English. They cannot, and they may not, so drink: they have 
neither the means, nor the will, nor the permission so to do. 
The English language is too costly for them; sheer English 
truths are too alien to their distorted judgments, narrow experi¬ 
ences and immediate wants, as well as too repugnant to that do¬ 
minant influence presiding over their minds, to find unprepared 
admission. Let it be granted that the first object is to disenchant 
the popular mind of India! Do you propose to break the spell 
which now binds it by the facilities and attractions of the 
English language ? Or, do you imagine that those magicians to 
whom the spell is power and wealth and honour unbounded, and 
whose vigilance has maintained its unabated influence for oOOO 


* Of the 100 Brahmnns and Kshetriyas composing my escort, no ten will rat 
toother; no ten of the one or of the other tribe. Yet the natives have no 
prejudices! !! 
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haw?, merely to serve your ends, been suddenly stricken 
with infatuation ? To them belong the parents’ minds ; to those 
of the parents, the minds of the children. Say that the children 
were yours for six hours per diem ; would not the rest of their 
time he necessarily passed at home amid homes habitual associa¬ 
tions ; which, of what nature they are, may, I trust, be briefly 
indicated without offence, by a glance at the seemingly forgotten 
frame work of Indian society. 

Two circumstances remarkably distinguish and designate the 
social system of India : one, its inseparable connection with a 
recondite literature: the other, the universal precurrency of its 
divine sanctions through all the offices of life, so as to leave no 
corner of the field of human action as neutral ground. 

Can these premises he denied ? And, if not denied, can it be 
necessary to deduce from them a demonstration of the unbounded 
power of the men of letters in such a society ? or of the conse¬ 
quent necessity for procuring, as far as possible, their neutrality*' 
in respect to the inchoation of measures, the whole virtual ten¬ 
dency of which is to destroy that power? Touch what spring 
of human action you please, you must touch, at the same time, 
the established system. Touch the spring with any just and 
generous view of removing the pressure which that system 
has laid on its native elasticity; and you must, at the same 
moment, challenge the hostility of that tremendous phalanx 
of priestly sages which wields an inscrutable literature for the 
express purpose of perpetuating the enthralment of the popular 
mind. 

Howe ver much the splendour of our political power may seem 
to have abashed these dark men, the fact is that their empire 
over the hearts and understandings of the people has been and 
is almost entirely unaffected by it. With the Saga of Pompeii 
they say, * The body to Caesar, the mind to us.’— A profound 
ambition, suited to the subtile genius of their whole devices, 
and which I fear some of us commit the lordly absurdity of 
misinterpreting into impotency or indifference ! Before we have 
set foot almost upon their empire, it is somewhat premature 
to question their resources for its defence against intrusion. 
Their tactics are no vulgar ones; nor will they commit them¬ 
selves or sooner or further than is needful. We now purpose to 




years, 
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"spread our knowledge-; they know it, and they know the con¬ 
sequence. But so have we, foi half a century, purposed the 
spread of our religion! The purpose must become act, and 
the act become, or seem likely to become, generally successful, 
ere these subtile men will confront us openly; and perhaps not 
then, if heaven inspire us with the prudence to conciliate, check, 
and awe them by the freest possible resort to chat sacred litera¬ 
ture which they dare not deny the authority of, however med ; 
and which assuredly is capable of being largely used for the 
diffusion of Truth! * Time has set its solemn impress on 
that literature : the last rays of the national integrity and glory 
of this laud are reflected from its pages: consummate art has 
interwoven with its meaner materials all those golden threads 
which nature liberally furnishes from the whole stock of the 
domestic and social affections and duties. To the people it is 
the very echo of their heart’s sweetest music: to their pastors 
—their dangerous and powerful pastors—it is the sole efficient 
source of that unbounded authority which they possess. To 
deny the existence of that authority is mere moon-struck idiocy. 
To admit it is, I conceive, to admit the necessity of compromise 
and conciliation, so far as may be. 

FaciUime juhetur excmplo. The text is in Seneca. Now for 
the commentary. The Moslems, our immediate predecessors in 
dominion, swayed the sceptre of India, with all the pomp and 
resources of domestic rule, for 500 years. They had a national 
system of opinions; and millions of immigrants flowed into the 
adopted land to hack the precepts of imperial pleasure in recom¬ 
mending that system to general adoption. 

They colonised; they naturalised ; they bade the administra¬ 
tion adopt their speech; and, from first to last, nor prince nor 
peasant among them forgot that their first duty to their new 
country was to make it consentaneous in doctrine with them¬ 
selves. What was the ultimate result ? 

That India cleaved to its own institutions, and half imposed 
them on the conquerors! Now, sir, let me ask you seriously, 


# Reasoning may be refused attention. Wherefore I propose for consideration 
the fact of Mr. Wilkinson’s success. Can the fact he denied? Mr. Wilkinson 
and myself are now about to extend the experiment by printing Ashu Ghosha's 
argument from the Shastras against caste. 
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whether, with such an instance staring us in the face, it be not 
the very extremity of fraud or folly to allege that the people of 
this country have no material prejudices in favour of the lan¬ 
guage, the literature, or the customs, of their fathers ? 

I am sorry, as I have said, to dissent from the prevalent dicta 
of well-disposed and active friends of India. But I believe a 
deep and abiding sense of the nature and extent of existing pre¬ 
judices to be a cardinal maxim never to be lost sight of, by those 
who would safely and successfully rebaptize the Indian mind in 
the fount of European knowledge. And when I see and hear 
the proceedings of our native schools daily urged in proof that 
no such prejudices exist, and the Government lending itself, 
quoad the resources at its disposal, to a system of education im¬ 
plying their non-existence, by reason of this supposed proof 1 am 
lost in astonishment. Granting the premises, the conclusion has 
no more just proportion to them, than a molehill to the Hima¬ 
laya 1 I admit that our knowledge is better fitted, by its superior 
practical utility, to make way in India, than that of the Moslems. 
I admit that our technical means of diffusion (the press), are 
vastly more efficient than any they could employ. But, sir, 
schools and scholastic lessons are neither the only, nor the most 
potent, media for the inculcation of new modes of thought and 
action among nations: And when I contrast the plenitude of 
those other and more operative means in the hands of the Moslems 
with tlieir penury in our hands, I am compelled by superior 
evidence to own that where they failed, success cannot crown our 
efforts, unless consummate prudence in the use of all local appli¬ 
ances be added to the intrinsic efficacy of our knowledge and of 
the aid of the press. I point solemnly to the uniform language 
of the laws, the unchanging voice of history, and the general 
tenor of what we daily see and hear among the people, as con¬ 
curring to prove beyond a question, that the prejudices and 
prepossessions of this land are the profoundest, most exclusive, 
and most pervading through all acts and motives, of any upon 
record ! And such being the case, I ask in God’s name what 
probability is there that we, few as we are and miserably insulated 
as we are, should make any durable beneficial or general impres¬ 
sion upon those prejudices and prepossessions, by means of such 
an abstraction as knowledge, without deliberate measures of gene- 
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instruction combining the utmost modal facility with the 
furthest practicable use of existing sanctions of opinion ? Our 
knowledge itself militates necessarily, plainly, and directly, with 
the highest interests of the few, and with the warmest affections 
of the many. How, then, are we to procure acceptance for it 
without preliminary measures calculated to neutralise the hos¬ 
tility of the former, and to draw the sympathies of the latter? 
Lot our knowledge have come fairly into the field against the 
knowledge of the East; and who could doubt the result? Not we; 
nor, assuredly, those who are so deeply interested in maintain¬ 
ing the present mental darkness of the land! The difficulty is to 
bring our knowledge into action, in despite of popular penury 
and imbecility, backed by the utmost covert opposition of those 
dark men! How is it to be done—generally and effectually 
done ? And, mind you, I speak not of the perfect realisation— 
be that the care of the Almighty—but of such inchoative mea¬ 
sures as shall be not unworthy of His blessing from their prud¬ 
ence as well as benevolence, and, above all, from their being 
grounded iu a due preference for the superior claims and ex¬ 
treme helplessness of the many! To seek to spread our 
knowledge directly through an English organ is to fling away 
every species of facilitation, conciliation, and compromise. Is this 
the way for a few insulated strangers to make a durable or useful 
moral impression upon a country in which the whole mass of 
opinions has been welded by consummate fraud into one compact 
system bearing the highest of possible sanctions, which it derives 
from a sacred literature, the monopolisers of which wield at will 
the hearts and understandings of the people ? Those formidable 
pastors of the flock are the apostles of mental thraldom: We 
are the missionaries of mental liberty. Is it necessary to insist 
further on their hostility to us ? Surely not: How, then, shall 
we foil them?—Let us give to our eminently generous and 
useful truths the facility and homely aptitude of vernacular 
media. So, and so only, may we hope gradually to draw over 
the multitude to our side* And let us, in the meanwhile 
neutralise the hostility of the learned, and smooth the passage 

* Ours is “the poor man’s Kaj.” It is so really such that the truth has airWlv 
passed into a proverb. The few hate and fear us, with and without cause. Let. us, 
then, bind the many to ourselves by community of language : lot us vernacularly 
ourselves and our knowledge for their and our common benefit 1 
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of Truth^into minds so biassed against it, by borrowing, as 
often, and as far as possible, the maxims and examples of that 
sacred literature which in our hands is the only charm to con¬ 
ciliate confidence, lull suspicion, and paralyse opposition. The 
many cannot, and the few dare not, resist its spell. To the 


former it recalls the long-past ages of their national great¬ 


ness : to the latter, it is all things, the source of their power, the 
mystery of their iniquity ; enabling him who knows it to com¬ 
mand their willing and unwilling homage 1 I have spent many 
years in India, remote from the Presidencies and large towns 
and almost entirely amongst the natives, whom consequently it 
was ever an object with me to conciliate for my own comfort, 
and whom I trust 1 always felt anxious to win, in order the 
better to accomplish my public duties, as well as to influence 
the people to their own advantage and improvement. Yes ! I 
say I have so spent many, many years, during which I solemnly 
declare that the only unequivocal voluntary testimonies I have 
received of influence over either the hearts or heads of the 
people have been owing entirely to some little knowledge on my 
part of iheir literature I With this instrument I have warmed 
hearts and controlled heads which were utterly impassive to 
kindness, to reason, and to bribery ; and deeply am I persuaded, 
by experience and reflection, that the use of this instrument is 
indispensable in paving the way for any general, effective, and 
safe measures of educational regeneration. 

It is a splendid compliment we pay to the people to master 
their difficult literature. The memory of better days connected 
with it elevates their lowliness to something like a communi¬ 
cable distance from our loftiness. Their shy and shrinking affec¬ 
tions, to which we have no direct access of any description, may 
be poured out to us through this indirect and modest chan¬ 
nel which carries the whole waters of their hearts, reflecting 
from its tranquil bosom every rite and custom, and thought and 
feeling, of the land! Hence its influence, with the many, in our 
hands: and, as for the few, with them to know it is to have been 
initiated into those mysteries, the participation of which is the 
ne fiitis ultra of authority ! they may tremble, but must obey, 
and, ample as is the ground occupied by this all-pervading lite¬ 
rature, we may use its sanctions for general truths to a vast ex- 
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as righteously as efficaciously. Could anything surprise 
rue in reference to the manner in which this all-important ques¬ 
tion has heretofore been treated, it would be the strange incon¬ 
sistency of those whose extravagant applause of the people is com¬ 
bined with no less extravagant censure of their literature; and 
the scarcely less strange inconsistency of those others who would 
borrow the sanction of that literature for our physical truths, but 
on no account for our moral ones. 

The people, say the former, have no material prejudices or 
prepossessions: for, if they had , it might be necessary to consider 
them when a handful of insulated strangers purposed to lay an 
absolutely new bias on the popular mind! The literature of 
the people (they add) is sheer folly and iniquity: for if it were 
not , its pervading and mighty authority might seem to suggest 
it as a necessary means of laying that new' bias on the people’s 
mind! To a reflecting mind such propositions as the above 
evidently cannot consist together: whatever be the merits of 
the people, those merits cannot have been forgotten in that 
deliberate portraiture of themselves which they have embodied 
in their literature! The character of that literature is mixed : 
but it is more faithful to their virtues than to their vices; else 
the limners had not been men. For the rest, those conductors 
of education who seek that literature not as an end but as a 
means—nor for itself hut for its inducements—may safely 
borrow many of its precepts, examples, and illustrations to re¬ 
commend to general attention the substance of a higher know¬ 
ledge. Of this obvious truth the second class of objectors to 
which I have just alluded have not been unaware. But they have 
drawn a strange distinction between the licitness of such recom¬ 
mendation of our physical science, and its illicitness in reference 
to the other and more important branch of our knowledge,* 
founding that distinction upon what I conceive to he a false 
and narrow view of the subject. “ Much as I approve of Mr. 
Wilkinson’s suggestion to teach the natives astronomy by means 
of the Siddhantas, I am very far from thinking that any good 
use could he made of their moral system. This is a very differ¬ 
ent question from the former: for the truths of astronomy are 
derived from mathematical demonstration, whereas morality, 

* “ Calcutta Christian Observer," for August, 1843. 
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when disjointed from revelation, is not so indisputable: but is, 
even in material points , open to objection: witness the different 
systems that have been formed concerning the principle of moral 
approbation.” This is, 1 confess, language such as I never 
expected to hear at the present day, and which is certainly 
opposed to the sentiments of the greatest and best men of 
Europe. With them the Divine geometrician is likewise the 
universal lawgiver and judge, whose moral attributes and ours 
alone cause it to be that there is, or hath been, such a thing as 
Religion in the world. That those attributes, on our part, are 
His work, is a proof that they are immutable and universal; 
that they are indispensable to His honour and our happiness, is 
a proof that they are indisputably vouched to all human appre¬ 
hension. Were morality disputable there could be no religion: 
were there no religion there could be no Revelation. Have not 
the mass of mankind in all ages and countries by the general 
tenor of their lives demonstrated the practical indisputableness 
of morals ? Conscience ! does it speak one language at Benares 
and another at Canterbury? Or is that to which it testifies 
less satisfactorily evidenced, than that two and two make four? 
Certainly not! 

“ If w'c bear in mind that the question relates to the coinci¬ 
dence of all men in considering the same qualities as virtues, 
and not to the preference of one class of virtues by some, and of 
another class by others, the exceptions from the universal agree¬ 
ment of mankind in their system of practical morality will be 
reduced to absolute insignificance.”* 

“ On convient le plus souvens de ces instincts do la conscience. 
La plus grande partie du genre humain leur rend temoinage, 
Les Orientaux, et les Grecs et les Romains conviennent en 
cela.”f 

As to the speculative disputes respecting the principle of 
moral approbation and disapprobation, they have no more to do 
with the fact that mankind naturally approve what is right, and 
disapprove what is wrong, or with the practical system of ethics 
resting on that fact, than have the. laws of motion and their 


* Mackintosh, Eth. Phi. 

f Leibnitz, CEuvres Phil. To the game effect might be quoted Butler, Berkeley, 
and all the greatest lights of the Anglican Church. 
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practical consequences, and axioms with the question whether 
space be a plenum or a vacuum. Let the sense of right and 
wrong be a rational or sensitive principle, an original or a deri¬ 
vative one, it will still be the very same sense after these doubts 
are solved as it was before they were started; and it is indeed 
surprising that an intelligent writer should cite such doubts to 
hear witness against that which they have no earthly relation 
to, viz., the immutability and universality of moral distinctions, 
and the consequent harmony of the moral precepts thence 
derived by the sages of all nations and of all times. But it is 
obvious that, beyond the limits of ethics, strictly so called, there 
is a very large and most important field which the most captious 
must concede to be neutral ground, quoad objections on owr side 
to the use of Oriental sanctions of opinion. 

The elemental laws of thought,—including a designation of 
the necessary boundaries of human inquiry, and the best rules 
of investigation within those limits the law of population, the 
philosophy of wealth, the general principles of jurisprudence, 
of judicature and of reformative police! How are we to incul¬ 
cate the elements of our- knowledge upon these topics, which 
are at once infinitely more essential to the welfare of the people 
of India than mathematical and physical science, and infinitely 
more liable to the adverse influence of prejudice and preposses¬ 
sion ? 

Physical science is almost unknown in India, and hence there 
will be little for us to undo: it stands almost wholly aloof from 
the turmoil of the passions and interests of men, and hence 
there will be little difficulty in removing obstructions to fair 


and patient attention. 

But the philosophy of life, however ill it is yet understood, 
has been an object of study in this land for 3000 years, in all 
which time the falsest interests, and the most turbulent pas¬ 
sions, and the most fantastic opinions, have contributed the 
warp, as nature and experience have the woof, to its network. 

To leave the woof as it is, and to supply a new warp from 
the schools of European wisdom —hoc opus , hie labor esc! I o 
attempt to remove both warp and woof were, I believe, to dis¬ 
organise society, and to insure our own destruction in its disor¬ 
ganisation ! Here it is, certainly, that the countenance and 
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'support, .real or seeming, of established maxims and examples, 
is most needed and most readily to be had—most needed, be¬ 
cause of the prejudices and passions that are indissolubly bound 
up with the topics—most easily to be had, because of that 
universal consciousness, and almost universal experience, which 
necessarily supply the ultimate evidence of such topics. High 
dated and literary as is the character of Indian civilisation, it 
could not be that their literature should have failed to gather 
ample materials for the just illustration, in some way or other, 
of most, if not of all, parts of the philosophy of life. And, witli 
respect to the fad, you, sir, need not be told that it has not 
failed to gather them* 

In mathematical science, again, the premises must be abso¬ 
lutely known or unknown; and there is a long and rigorous 
process intervening between them and the conclusion. It is 
otherwise in the philosophy of life, not to mention that examples 
furnish their own illustration, data carrying pretty obviously 
their consequences with them ; and just data are deducible, to 
an astonishing extent, from every cultivated nation's existing 
stock of ideas, merely by superior arrangement and larger 
generalisation. But, on the other hand, the whole host of preju¬ 
dices compasses this latter class of ideas—prejudices of opinion, 
of affection, and of interest, so much so that, even iu the most 
enlightened part of Europe, it is accepted as a maxim, that “it 
is impossible to make too paucji allowance for friction ” 

If the immediately preceding remarks be tolerably well 
grounded, I think it can scarcely be denied that the induce¬ 
ments and sanctions derivable from Oriental literature arc at 
once infinitely more requisite and more procurable, in reference 
to the diffusion of our moral than of our physical sciences. 
Nor can I here avoid the expression of my surprise, that those 
who have been compelled to acknowledge the success of Mr. 
Wilkinson in removing, by means of the Indian astronomy, 
those, formidable obstacles which stand round the threshold of 
the native mind, resisting the entrance of our knowledge, 
should refuse to attend to his repeated declarations, that his 
object is general, not particular, is moral, not scientific, is 
mediate, not ultimate! 

Mr. Wilkinson’s experience of the people of India is of that 
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genuine sort which arises out of close intercourse with them, 
remote from our Presidencies and large towns. Th&re ho learnt* 
the necessity of preparation, conciliation, and compromise; and 
there he found the means of them all—the means of closing 
that gulf which separates European and Indian affection and 
intellect—in the use of that literature which , I shall venture to 
say, cannot he dispensed with, and least of all in relation to that 
very department of our knowledge from w hich there would seem 
to be a disposition to exclude its instrumentality upon grounds 
erroneous as far as they go, and which fail yet more by defect 
than by error. Whatever may he the case at the Presidency, 
I trust 1 have now assigned some solid reasons for the conclu¬ 
sion that the general acceptance, as well as the safe and beneficial 
and durable operation, of our knowledge must depend upon the 
facilities of the living, and the inducements of the dead, lan¬ 
guages of the country: and even with respect to the Presidency, 
it would seem that the apparent anxiety to Anglicise, which is 
there manifested by the people, is nothing more than a pestilent 
craving after the profit and power to he derived from the 
perverted use of our language. 

The following is an extract from “ The Englishman ” of the 7 th 
September“ A report of the Hindoo Free School has been 
lying on our table several days. We should have noticed it 
sooner could we have brought ourselves to view with calmness 
this further testimony to the disgusting and culpable indiffer¬ 
ence of the wealthy Hindoos to the solid interests and intellec¬ 
tual advancement of their pooler countrymen. Will it he 
believed, out of Calcutta, tiiat a school containing 250 scholars 
has not received pecuniary assistance from more than seven 
native gentlemen? Were we to tell the story that all the 
good service rendered to 80 millions in the way of education 
proceeds from Englishmen, and from poor students, whoso parents 
shamefully stint them , and whose intelligence is laughed at, we 
should obtain no credit for our narrative.” The Editor’s surprise 
may he real; but beyond all question his story, were it told, 
u'ould obtain universal credence everywhere without the limbs 
of Calcutta, as far as the Himalaya and the Indus, both from 
the whole native community, and from all Europeans accurately 
conversant with the means and habits and sentiments of that 
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-community ! To those means and habits and sentiments, sheer 
English knowledge in an English garb has some such relation 
of fitness, as have the English ball-room habiliments to the 
persons of the 80 millions in the pursuit of their ordinary 
avocations! Ah 1 would we, instead of circling round and 
round the pale of thfi Presidency, but elevate our contemplation 
to the physical and moral condition of those 80 millions, and to 
the possible means of influencing it beneficially, through our 
knowledge, with due advertence to our scanty numbers and 
miserable insulation, then should we perceive the indispensable 
necessity of a deliberate, systematic, and uniform plan of educa¬ 
tion, combining the utmost facilities with the utmost induce¬ 
ments to change. And then would the small funds at the dis¬ 
posal of Government to this end be devoted entirely to the 
steady and adequate supply of those facilities and inducements, 
leaving their application and use to the public. One of the most 
philosophic writers upon the progress of society in Europe has 
remarked* that the vemacularisation of learning produced a 
greater effect in disabusing the general intellect of the prejudices 
of books, and of those of existing institutions and opinions, than 
all the rest of the glorious events and discoveries of that age 
which witnessed it, including among those events the invention 
of printing! Now, is it not the alpha and omega of our hopes, 
to produce such an effect upon the general intellect in India ? Is 
not our knowledge itself but a means to that end ? A nd shall we 
overlook vemacularisation in India, when neither availability, 
nor safety, nor adequacy, can belong to the instrument of our 
knowledge, save by and through it ? If there be but a tolerable 
warranty for tbe truth of that pre-eminent liberalising influence 
ascribed to the vemacularisation of learning in Europe by the 
author I have adverted to —and lie must he a bold man who will 
dispute the judgment of the finest intellect in Britain—vernacu- 
larisation should be our chief engine in India, apart from all ad¬ 
vertence to its instrumental indispensableness towards the diffu¬ 
sion of our knowledge. But if we combine the consideration of 
its independent moral agency with that of its unequalled energy 
in spreading abroad any particular truths, what on earth should 
lead us to overlook*, its title to be made the corner-stone of the 

* “ IMiuburgh Review’,” vol. xxvii. p. 203. 
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tfice of public instruction ? It is argued that there is no say¬ 
ing whence the moral spark may be elicited; and that therefore 
it is expedient to teach our language, in the hope that the seed 
of our knowledge, thence procurable, may fall on some happy 
spot where it may take root, and whence it may be generally 
propagated. Now, I would observe, in the first place, that, as 
the fructifying power belongs to our knowledge and not to our 
speech, the chance of the seed falling upon a congenial soil must 
be proportioned to the extent of the experimental ground em¬ 
ployed to raise it. But the vernacular intruraenfc may convey the 
seed to hundreds of thousands of minds, whilst the Euglish one 
must limit it to a few hundreds at most. Need I make the appli¬ 
cation, according to the arithmetical rule of chances ? This, 
however, is but half the answer to the argument I have stated; 
for, in the second place, it is beyond a question that sound know¬ 
ledge may be accepted, taught, and studied, for ages, without 
a awaking the strong man”—without stirring the deep waters of 
a nation's intellect; and that universal experience strongly indi¬ 
cates the entire dependence, in a national sense, of this vivifying 
power of knowledge upon that complete fusion of its precept; 
with a nation’s familiar experiences and wants which neither 
hath been, nor can be, without a vernacular medium! 

If, then, it be our object to free the Indian mind from the 
thraldom of prejudice, by means of knowledge, the chances of 
success from the use of an antivernacular and of a vernacular 
process are, according to the first of the above modes of com¬ 
putation, as very many to one in favour of the latter—and, ac¬ 
cording to the second mode of estimation, the unit disappears ! 
Again, it is argued, let us once reach and move, by English or 
other media, the Indian intellect; and the people will presently 
direct that movement into the vernacular channels of communica¬ 
tion. I do not deny the possibility: but, with respect to the pro¬ 
bability, I ask, is there not the strongest prejudice in this country 
against popular learning ? And is not much precious time and 
opportunity like to be lost by reason of this prejudice, if we our¬ 
selves do not set the example of deriding it—if we so,notion it by 
the use of an antivernacular organ ? More than that: obvious 
causes, always and everywhere, so much tend to make the cul¬ 
tivation of knowledge the special business of the few, and at 
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the same-time to lay so many conscious and unconscious biasses 
on the minds of those few, disposing them to mystify, if not to 
abuse, it, that the history of letters since the dawn of civili¬ 
sation on earth, hardly yields a few solitary exceptions to the 
general issue of the monopoly of knowledge in impoteney or in 
knavery. And is it in India, and in respect to our knowledge, 
that we are to presume an easy, voluntary, and necessary trans¬ 
mission from the few to the many? Never was presumption 
made, so plainly opposed to reason and to history! * Nor is it, 
hy any means, necessary to suppose an artificial and deliberately 
fraudful monopoly of our knowledge—though that is too pro¬ 
bable, if it wear an English dress—since the natural monopoly, 
resulting from its difficulty, and from the incompetency of the 
means and wit of the many to cope with that difficulty, may 
abundantly suffice to strip our knowledge of all useful energy, 
and reduce it to the character of an idle curiosity in the possession 
of a small number of the people. The noble science of Greece 
and Rome, what else was it but an idle curiosity to all modern 
Europe for more than a thousand years ? And why ? Because of 
its costliness, and because of its disconnection from ordinary use 
and experience, partly hy reason of its lingual, and partly by 
reason of its essential, incongruity with existing modes of thought 
and sentiment. And do we really imagine that there are more 
points of contact (so to speak) between English knowledge in an 
English dress, and the existing meaps and modes of thought and 
feeling in India, than there were between those means and modes 
in modem Europe from the fifth to the fifteenth century, and 
Greek and Roman knowledge in their respective lingual garbs ? 
Do we really imagine that Anglicised Indians will presently and 
readily acquire either th zpower so justly to appreciate the philo¬ 
sophy of speech and thought as to do justice to English words 
and ideas in their transfusion to the Indian vernaculars; or the 
will so utterly to set their country’s prejudice at defiance, as to 
bend their efforts to the peculiarly painful and compensating 
task of working out the literary application of those tongues to 
the substance of an alien knowledge ? 

* It cost us AGES to shake off the prejudice in favour of learned knowledge ! Ts 
this th. reason why Mr. T. affects to underrate the hazard of perpetuating this 
prejudice in India? 
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do cherish such fond imaginations, we are dest ined to 
miserably disappointed: nor can there be a question that all those 
noble preliminary toils, by which alone European knowledge can 
be indigenated in India, must owe their entire design and plan, as 
well as the superior tendency of their execution, to ourselves. 

To enlarge, strengthen, and purify the common Indian chan¬ 
nels of thought—to pour into them the strong waters of our know¬ 
ledge, duly tempered to the feeble stomachs of the people—to 
lend them on from truth to truth under the seeming guidance 
of their own venerated lore, till they have insensibly learnt to 
perceive its folly and iniquity—these are labours as much above 
the unassisted capacity of the people of India as contrary to their 
unguided inclinations! 

The moral and intellectual fetters of thirty centuries are not to 
be sundered by unprepared and random efforts. To suppose so, 
is utterly to overlook the strength of those principles which hold 
society together, alike under the worst as under the best social 
systems. Pas ct pas on va lien loin. If, in India, the whole 
mass of opinions bear the most authoritative of sanctions—if the 
affections of the many and the interests of the few combine to 
root that sanction in the very core of all hearts we must horroio 
it, as often and as far as we can : so only shall we check the few, 
and attract the many, especially in the first stages of our progress . 
But to employ the indispensable sanction (the literature of the 
land) sufficiently freely, and yet so as not to counteract our ulti¬ 
mate object of discrediting and dispensing with it—does it not 
imply system, perseverance, cost, with such an habitual concur¬ 
rence of native learning and European direction and control as 
we may look for in vain, if Government stand aloof ? 

If, again, the moral energy of knowledge depend wholly or 
chiefly upon its intimate fusion with the household thoughts and 
words of a people, whilst there exists in India the strongest bias 
against thus lowering the dignity of learning, whence but from 
the patronage of Government to the systematic, persevering, and 
costly concurrence of native learning and European superinten¬ 
dency, in the improvement and literary application of the vulgar 
tongues, can we look for the adequate' development of thisinoral 
energy ? It was because the Moslem scorned the aid of the estab¬ 
lished sanctions of opinion, in a land where their force was as 
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""pervading,as imperative; and because he knew not whence 
springs the reformative vigour of knowledge, and therefore never 
poured his own into the popular channels of Indian thought, that 
the Moslem failed to make the least moral impression on India, 
despite his vast command over the influences of example, of time, 
and of domestic sway. 

To us, those potent influences are wanting: and, few and in¬ 
sulated as we are, it cannot be that such an abstraction as know¬ 
ledge should in our hands work out that impression unless we 
give to the agent its maximum of moral power by systematic 
vernacularisation, removing at the same time all obstacles to its 
incipient operation by systematic compromise with existing pre¬ 
judices. With these ends and aims the continued public patron¬ 
age of the learned languages and literature of India is not only 
legitimate but desirable— not only desirable but indispensable* 
Indispensable for what ? for the moral and intellectual regene¬ 
ration of India! How ? by the communication of general truths! 
How/again ? solely through the living languages of the country! 
How, once again ? with all the recommendation of acknowledged 
precepts and examples that c m be safely borrowed from the vast 
and various literature of the country! 

Until these views be realised in a public college of translators 
and vernacularisers, it is impossible that the business of educa¬ 
tion should progress steadily and safely throughout the country, 
for want of the requisite means and appliances in the hands of 
the teachers. 

But how, it will be asked, are we to realise the uses of the 
study of Oriental lore, and to prevent the abuse of that study 
to pristine purposes, on the part of those scholars who are to 
be educated in such a college ? make the privilege of learning 
Arabic or Sanskrit at the public expense contingent upon the 
learning simultaneously of other things —English, fur example, 
or anatomy and chemistry: and you ensure the mental 
superiority of these favoured scholars to the errors of their 
country, fitting them at the same time either to go forth as the 
accomplished apostles * of truth, or, more usually, to remain 

* They should go forth, specifically, as schoolmasters ; and tho college spoken of 
should bo appropriated to training schoolmasters only, und translators. See Loiter 
No. IV. 
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about you, engaged in concert with yourselves ia such lexi¬ 
cographical and grammarian labours as are required for the 
improvement of the vernaculars, or for transfusing our know¬ 
ledge into these channels, or for recommending it to general 
acceptance under the cover of admitted sanctions of opinion, 
preceptive or exemplary! 

If the moral energy of knowledge can be shown to be com¬ 
patible with an antivernacular organ: if the learning of the 
English language can be shown to be compatible with the means 
of the people of India: if the very partial spread of our know¬ 
ledge can be shown to be consistent with their welfare : or 
lastly, if a voluntary and unaided disposition, on their own 
part, to popularise our knowledge by identifying it with the 
cultivation and literary use of the vulgar tongues can be shown 
to be probably deducible from their own unaided views and 


habits in respect of letters —I am content to give up my argument. 
But as for proofs of the contrary of any one of these propositions 
drawn from the alleged eagerness of the people to Anglicise, 
as manifested in our own schools, I must again repeat that 
were the particular premises granted they are no more adequate 
to support the general conclusion than I am to poise the Andes 
in the palm of my hand! And not merely so: for let the 
number of those scholars be quintupled, and the whole might 
still he presumed to belong to that pestilent class which seeks 
merely the means of turning the power of our knowledge 
against the universal helplessness I Where is the stress of 
education now laid in Europe ? upon facilitation! Wherefore ? 
because the procuring of the blessing, as well as the averting 
of the curse, of knowledge depends upon the free access and 
effectual participation of the many ; which may not ho without 
the utmost facilities of all kinds. So long as the acquisition of 
knowledge is difficult, so long must it centre in the few; and 
so long as it centres in the few, so long will it lapse into useless 
mysticism or subtility, if it bo not turned into an engine 
of oppression. 

It is not the quality of knowledge, how good soever, which 
makes it work beneficially : it is its identification with familiar 
general thoughts and feelings in the land where it is planted: 
and if Greek and Roman knowledge attained no such identi- 
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..cation in modern Europe for a thousand years, and conse¬ 
quently stirred not the slumber of the strong man (according to 
Milton’s noble allegory); whence is derived the presumption 
that European knowledge is so capable of allying itself to the 
familiar thoughts and feelings of India, that we may dispense 
with all facilities in the mode of propagating it ? a proposition 
more directly opposed to reason and to history was never, l 
conceive, hazarded. 

For knowledge to produce any moral elfect, it must be 
wedded to general sympathy: for knowledge to produce any 


intellectual effect, it must be wedded to general practical 
experience. And that a handful of strangers, shut out from 
popular sympathies and from all the intimate things of local 
experience, should cause these banns to be celebrated in India 
by the sheer agency of European science, without deliberate, 
systematic, public measures of education exclusively directed 
to the one end of creating a popular disposition and means to¬ 
wards their celebration, appears to me a chimera! 


But such popular means entirely, and such popular disposition 
mainly, ever have depended, and ever will, upon the use of 
vernacular media: and that part of popular disposition which 
hath not hinged upon those media, where shall we look for its 
subjection to the moral influence of learning, save in the use 
of acknowledged sanctions of opinion. 

To enable the people to think, have not the great minds of 
Europe forced themselves to think with the people ? To induce 
them to think, have not those minds, in all ages, deferred to 
prejudice? Christ Himself and His favourite disciples were “all 
things to all men: ” nor, if we exclude the agency of uncon¬ 
trolled enthusiasm—an energy which we neither dare nor 
purpose to employ—has one great and happy moral change 
been effected in the world except by long and careful com¬ 
promise and conciliation and preparation ? Now, no case can 
be imagined in which compromise and conciliation are more 
requisite than in the present one: and because all personal 
means of either are almost wholly denied to us, I point to those 
ample means which the sacred literature of the land can afford 
us. True, its employment is liable to objections: but what 
then ? 
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.^tAs necessary—it is indispensable: it sways al\iuterests- 
it hallows all opinions: and the Babel of thirty centuries, rest ing 
upon its founded ions, will stand for ever, in despite of our know¬ 
ledge, unless that knowledge be worked into the people’s hearts 
and understandings with the precepts and examples of this 
omnipotent make-way 1 As to religious or moral scruples on 
our part, they are more than answered by the conduct and 
sentiments of the founder of our creed; and by the innocuous 
use of classic paganism by Europe for ages. There is, or recently 
was, somewhat more pith in the objection from expediency, 
that to protect the study of the learned languages and literature 
by public patronage tended to maintain their influence and that 
of the evils they support. I admit the force of tlib objection 
as it applied to the system of instruction in the public schools 
prior to Lord William Bentinclc’s reform. That system made 
Sanskrit and Arabic the direct means, and Oriental lore the 
direct end, of instruction; and it sought further to recommend 
those languages by conveying into ihem the treasures of our 
knowledge 1 Such a plan of education, acting under the con¬ 
tinuance of the jurisprudential sanction of those languages, 
and under the disadvantages of so difficult and alien an instru¬ 
ment for the general communication of European truths as 
the English language, might indeed have realised the appre¬ 
hension adverted to. 

But these measures, except the last, belong to obsolete follies: 
and, in respect to retrospective censure of the first of them, it 
should not be forgotten that so long as the ultimate reference 
in all legal questions was to Oriental lore, the public could 
scarcely be excused from the obligation of protecting the study 
of those difficult languages which formed its sole depositaries, 
Tire great question still remaining to be settled is, whether, 
assuming our knowledge to be the sole subject-matter of instruc¬ 
tion, we° can dispense with the facilities of vernacular media 
and with the inducements of established opinion ? and, if not, 
whether the public patronage of the learned languages and 
literature in such a college as I have indicated the necessity 
of, be not indispensable to the adequate and steady supply of 
those facilities and inducements to all those who shall be 
directly engaged in the business of education? With that 
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usincss the college of translation and vernaeularisation would 
have no direct concern, the sole function of its masters and 
students being the conjoint preparation for our teachers, public 
and private, of those indirect means and appliances of education 
without the fullest aid of which it is believed that the tree 
of European knowledge can never take root in this land; and 
the adequate fwru ishvttef of which appliances and helps implies 
labours as much above individual means and leisure on our part, 
ns transcending the capacity, and repugnant to the fixed bias," 
of the native mind. 


<SL 


The higher uses and influences of vernaeularisation have here¬ 
tofore failed entirely to attract attention. Knowledge itself, 
even sound knowledge, owes its moral energy to this instru¬ 
ment. It the word of Junius* he an insufficient warrant for 
this cardinal truth, let reference be had to any and all the great 
writers of Europe who have expounded the causes of the pro¬ 
gress of society: there is no difference of opinion amongst them 
on this point. But, if vernaeularisation be indispensable, it can 
scarcely be denied that the highly skilful, steadily continuous, 
and purely preliminary labours involved in the successful 
effectuation of it in reference to the substance of our knowledge, 
are pre-eminently European in the whole conception and 
direction ; and at the same time, so remarkably the business of 
no orio, as to fall, quoad cost, to the care of the State. Hence 
my impression of the necessity of public patronage of theso 
labours—-involving, of course, such patronage of the study of 
the learned languages and literature of the country : hut their 
study directed to ends how different, and by methods how 
remote, from those lately in practice, I need not further explain. 
I may remark, however, in reference to the applicability of the 
objection just stated, to the protected pursuit of Orientalism that, 
thus restricted and directed, it could not, by possibility, produce the 
apprehended effects, were, as I propose, our eminently useful and 
generous knowledge recommended to general attention by the 
facility and aptitude to common use- and experience of verna- 
cularisation—including in that term the accommodation of 


These letters wero first published under this signature. 
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P. S. I have perused an article on the education of tho people 
in the third No. of the Meerut Magazine. So far as I understand 
the writer’s views, it would seem that he considers their edu¬ 
cation ought to consist in a very extended application of legal 
sanctions to the enforcement of moral duties. If this he the 
real scope of the essay—as I suppose—I would suggest to its 
author, 1st, that we are too few and too ignorant of the intimate 
framework of Indian society, to play the censor’s part, magis¬ 
terially or judicially, with much probability of success. Al, 
That the glory of morality consists in its perfect voluntariness 
—a truth the neglect of which by Eastern lawgivers has led 
them to extend public coercion over the whole field of human 
action with no better general consequence than the dwctiji ncj 
and emasculation of the national character! I fully admit, with 
this writer, the importance of the “ concurrence and co-operation 
of the people themselves ” in the business of education. Upon 
that rock I too build, laying the corner-stones of my edifice in 
facilitation, and conciliation, with reference to their penury and 
prepossessions. Pity so vigorous a writer will have nothing to 
do with the first half of the maxim, Suaviier in modo: fortiUr 
in re ! 

Xtis scarcely practically convenient to give so unlimited a sense 
to the idea of education as does the writer in question. But 1 
have not hesitated to say, incidentally in my first letter, that I 
consider the general association of the people to the business of 
administration, through Juries * to be, educationally, at least as 
important as the general admission of them into the circle of 
European speculation, through vernacularisation. Sound doc¬ 
trines are not everything : neither are they nothing ; and I think 
the author of the paper adverted to will admit, upon reflection, 
that his notion of creating a general spirit of industry by pub¬ 
lic means of coercion or punishment—in other words, Ay the 

* Panchayets are, in a large view, essentially the same thing, viz., a qualification 
of the sheeny official administration of juatice by certain popular elements. 
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instrumentality of the laws—is a sad mistake. Mitius jvletur 
doctrina . In respect of industry, in particular, it is universally 
allowed that the operation of the laws of all Europe has been 
—from the times adverted to by this writer up to our own day 
almost—singularly injurious; so much so that the celebrated 
‘ laissez nous f(lire * has passed into a proverb. 


LETTER III. 

My reason for reverting to the subject of these letters, is to be 
found in the following extract from the “Friend of India:” “It is 
a truism, which we almost fear to hazard, that our only chance 
of effecting permanent and extensive good in India, must arise 
from the adoption of a system of vernacular education ; and yet, 
viewing the apathy which prevails on this subject, it would 
almost appear as though this fact was not yet received into the 
number of truths. It is now nearly twenty-five years since 
Parliament appropriated a large grant for educational purposes 
in India, and to this moment no single effort has been made to 
give the great body of the people the benefit of this grant. It 
has been invariably applied in succession to the encouragement 
of some foreign language or other, the Arabic, the Persian, the 
Sanskrit, the English; never to that of the vernacular lan¬ 
guages. It is a twelvemonth since the Education Board stated 
in their Report, that the creation of a national literature and of 
a national system of education, was the ultimate object to which 
all their labours were directed. What step has been taken to 
attain this ultimate object—what book has been translated into 
Bengalee or Hindustani — what indigenous school erected? 
Of wliat system of education has even the foundation been laid ? 
Mr. Adam's report of his researches, which it was understood 
would form the basis of an educational structure, has now been 
before Government a twelvemonth. What single measure has 
grown out of his labours and researches? The answer is 
lamentably simple; none. The stillness of death reigns in the 
department of vernacular education.” This is a lamentable 
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^-^SSKftement: but as I liave an unabating and full confidence in 
the cause , so I believe that further discussion must and will 
eventually open tho eyes of the public. 

With the hope of conducing to that end, I now reprint my 
two first letters, and add some further remarks suited to the 


changing and I think improving aspect of the subject, though 
there is, alas, but too much room for amendment still, and for 
continued revertence to first principles. 

Tho letters are an answer to Mr. Trevelyan's Essay * on the 
means of communicating the civilisation of Europe to India. 
No other person has yet attempted formally to justify by argu¬ 
ment the novel and exclusive measures of the Education Com¬ 
mittee. Wherefore an answer to Mr. Trevelyan’s Essay is an 
answer to all that has, thus far, been deliberately advanced in 
favour of Anglomania. 


In the last Report of the Committee there are, indeed, a few 
stray sentences mentioning the vernaculars with respect: but 
those " epca pteroenta ” are so foreign to the general scope of 
that Report, are so signally at variance with the whole previous 
sayings and doings of the Committee, and are so belied by the 
subsequent acts and attempts (buried in the archives of the 
Council Room!) of that body, that charity must seek to cover 
these egregious sentences with oblivion. 

Such persons, however, as are content to be thankful for 
small mercies, may congratulate the vernacularists upon their 
having at least compelled the other party to speak respectfully 
of the languages of the people 1 Should Mr. Trevelyan feel 
inclined to favour me with a response, now that I avow my 
letters (challenging him directly to appear and answer), I w r ould 
beg of him to address himself exclusively to the main topic of 
the letters, or the pre-eminent and overruling importance of 
vernacular media, universally, or in all times and places. I have 
assigned the largest and most pervading reasons deducible 
from history and from the nature of man, for that transcendent 
energy which I have ascribed to such media; and I have endea¬ 
voured to show that, were the objections made to the vernacular 
languages of India, in their present state, much stronger than 


* Mr. Grant’s essay on the same subject may be considered as the basis of Mr. 
Trevelyan's, 1 have studied them both. 
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ley really are, the reasons above alluded to would still suffice 
to justify a present practical preference on the part of Govern¬ 
ment of the vernaculars to English— if our object be really to 
renerve, and to give a right direction to, the mental vigour of 
this land, safely, gradually, and with a reasonable prospect of 
producing expansive and durable elfeots. Let, then, Mr. T. 
address himself to the express grounds and reasons upon which 
the paramountship of the vernaculars is rested. If the cory- 
pheus of the Anglicists (whose active benevolence I honour and 
love) can show that these grounds are less comprehensive, or 
less firm than I assume, well and good; but, if he cannot show 
it, let him be assured that less comprehensive ones, though just 
as far as they go, must yet leave the vital merits of this great 
question untouched. And let him remember, too, that the real 
question is the regeneration of this land, or the means of break¬ 
ing its intellectual torpor by a fresh and vigorous impulsion 
from sound knowledge, that is, from European knowledge. 

As a practical measure for the immediate adoption of Govern¬ 
ment, I have no hesitation in saying that to found a college for 
the rearing of a competent body of translators and of school¬ 
masters —in other words, for the systematic supply of good 
vernacular books and good vernacular teachers (leaving the 
public to employ both, in case the Government fund be adequate 
to no more than the maintenance of such college), would be an 
infinitely better disposal of the Parliamentary grant than the 
present application of it to the training of* a promiscuous crowd 
of English smatterers, whose average period of schooling cannot, 
by possibility , fit them to be the regenerators of their country, 
yet for whose further and efficient prosecution of studies so 
difficult and so alien to ordinary uses, there is no provision nor 
inducement whatever! 1 * 

Mr. Trevelyan seems to have thought it enough for his argu- 


* Note of 1846.—These have been partially afforded by Lord Hardinge. I trust 
the experiment may work well for the country beyond meeting the calls of the 
Government for native functionaries, and that these may be found sufficiently at 
homo in the appropriate knowledge of their class in addition to their European 
lore. My proposed college, it will be seen in the sequel (Letter IV.), makes no 
distinction between mental culture in the English and vernacular languages. It 
proposes to combine the two and to give the combination tho most definite at once 
and most effective form with reference to the general intellectual wauts of the 
people of India. 
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(see Essay passim) to cite the bare fact that knowledge 
has been generally communicated and spread through exotic 
organs. I shall not attempt at present to bring any fresh proofs 
that Mr. Trevelyan’s historical examples may be easily turned 
into solemn and fearful warnings: I shall not attempt further 
to show that the general history of knowledge is, “ propter hanc 
causarn exotici medii,” a disgraceful and lamentable story; that 
(not to travel for illustrations out of the limits of Europe) it 
was the practically, if not necessarily, exclusive genius of this 
system of learning, which turned our beautiful religion into a 
scandal and curse; our noble liberty into slavery: I shall not 
attempt to trace the waste of time and of means generated by 
this adherence to foreign media; nor, lastly, to urge the very 
legitimate presumption that, after all, “the strong man” was 
awakened in Europe from the lethargy of ages not by, hut in 
despite of, exotic lore. 

All these general topics I reserve till Mr. T. appear in his 
justification. 

Meanwhile, and with express reference to his present notion 
that the best way of exciting the Indian intellect, and of creat¬ 
ing a genuine literary spirit, is to scatter the small Educational 
fund at Government’s disposal amongst the seventy millions of our 
subjects, by picking up at random pauper pupils, teaching them 
to prate English for five or six years, and then dismissing them, 
to regenerate their country ! living themselves, I suppose, upon 
air, and increasing their store of this facile knowledge by cer¬ 


tain inspirations of which it were mere impiety to doubt the 
probability!! 1 

Such a plan appears to me radically and hopelessly futile; 
and, certainly, no anticipation of success in this method of 
naturalising European knowledge in India can be drawn from 
the fact of the success which attended the incorporation of Greek 
and Roman knowledge with our familiar words and thoughts. 

True, the difficult and inapt science of Greece and Rome was, 
in modem Europe, first mastered in itself, and eventually 
worked into our own speech and minds. But how ? by the 
employment of means adequate to the end, and by the existence 
of circumstances most powerfully efficient to forward that end. 
A thousand predisposing causes led a mighty nobility to seek 
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•in this lore the appropriate ornament of their rank and station. 
A church, which monopolised a third of the wealth of the con¬ 
tinent, called Home its mother and Greece its foster mother: 
and throughout the great part of that continent, the Law, 
ecclesiastic and civil, was even lingually Homan. Hence the 
magnificent endowments and establishments and permanent 
inducements of all kinds by which a difficult and exotic learn¬ 
ing was at length' effectually naturalised amongst us. Hence 
the scholar, if lie pleased, might pursue in retirement letters as 
a profession, assured of a comfortable provision for life; or, if 
ho pleased, he might devote himself to the task of instructing 
the scions of a most influential and wealthy nobility, all of them, 
from peculiar associations, necessitated to become his pupils 
whether they profited.by his lessons or not, and thereby afford¬ 
ing him tlm certainty of an enduring means of livelihood; or, if 
he°pleased, he might pass from the cloister or the college into the 
world, and there find the greater part of its most important con¬ 
cerns subservient (by virtue of special causes that had opeiated 
upon the social system since its very genesis) to the uses and 
abuses of his peculiar gifts. 

If these things be so, we see at least that, in modern fvirope, 
(hie provision and inducement existed for the steady pursuit 
throughout a long succession of laborious lives , of Greek and 
Homan knowledge: in other words, means were forthcoming 
adequate to achieve (in the lapse of ages’!) the difficult end 
proposed to bo accomplished. Now, unless Mr. Trevelyan can 
demonstrate that it is much less difficult for the people of India 
t0 master our speech and to transmute its treasures into their 
own, I think he will find in the total absence of those vast appli- 
or of those most potent favouring predispositions, by 


ances, — - - i ~ . 

virtue of which alone Europe was Romanised, a decisive objec¬ 
tion to his scheme of direct Anglicisation, being no less than a 
demonstration of the utter present and prospective futility of 
that scheme. Mr. Trevelyan has insisted, throughout and always, 
on the parallel case of European progression by virtue of dead 
tongues. The above is my answer, quoad his present specific 
plan of operations: the parallel is utterly naught; and the plan, 
palpably baseless. Let me add, that 1 take this plan in its last 
and freshest form, or that indicated in and by the memorable 
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xaphs of the Education Committee's Report* already 
adverted to. And, if I make no allusions to ground-shifting 
between the dates of the Essay and of the Report, I may yet 
remind Mr. Trevelyan that the recent vernacularisation of our 
Courts has, by sundering the last possible link between sheer 
English learning and any material local usefulness, doubled the 
cogency of all arguments like that just used against the feasi¬ 
bility of the presently alleged plan. Neither in the associations 
nor in the wants of the native society, nor yet in the public or 
private institutions of the country, is there sufficient basis 
whereon to rest Mr. Trevelyan s argument and scheme,-} - 

With respect to my own suggestion of an establishment 
devoted to the regular supply of good vernacular books and 
good vernacular teachers, I have to observe that, if I have not 
very much overstated the overruling and absorbing importance 
of the vulgar tongues as media for the communication of all 
and any knowledge, it will follow, pretty obviously, from the 
admission of that importance, that to inchoate and organise a 
system of vernacularisation must be the best employment of the 
small Educational fund in the hands of Government. 

it is obvious that any such measure as the one just suggested 
surpasses all individual efforts: but 1 am very certain that did 
Government, by the organisation of the college proposed, pro¬ 
vide an enduring and wholesome stock of the appliances of 
popular education, there are hundreds of individuals who 
would hasten to use and employ that stock (a function quite 
within their power), in district schools of their own founding. 
Mready and everywhere there is a call for vernacular books 
and teachers, in very defiance of the Anglicists! Nor need 
the seemingly Herculean labour of translating our knowledge 
into the vulgar tongues of India, alarm a rational and unpre¬ 
judiced person; for, it is just as certain that not one English 
work in 50,000 w’oukl require or even justify translation, as 
that Hindustani, Hindi and Bengali (and it were folly to 
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* Viz., the paragraphs in which it is asserted that however exclusive the Com¬ 
mittee’s patronage of Euglish in the meanwhile, it is all with ultimate views to the 
formation of a vernacular literature ! 

t I need hardly remark that Mr. T.’s scheme is the Committee’s soheme, and that 
those who would know what the Committee have done and purpose to do, must con¬ 
sult Mr. T.’s writings. 
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erpetuate more media) are competent, each and all, to sustain 
the weight proposed to be laid on them.* 

There is another consideration which, whilst it is well 
worthy of attention in itself, is calculated to show that the 
extent of necessary translation is by no means such as the 
enemies of vernacular media have tried to make it. In edu¬ 
cating the people of India it should be our object, not so much 
to imprint in detail all our express thoughts or facts on their 
minds, as to instil, generally, our methods of reasoning, our 
mathematical and inductive processes, together with that yet 
small essence of indisputable truths in science, philosophy, and 
history, which has been eliminated by those processes, and 
which forms with us, and should do with them, but the starting- 
point of fresh and vigorous research. 

By the one course we should be apt to trammel the Indian 
intellect for several generations, if not for ever, assuming that 
we succeeded in conveying to it, totidem verbis , our exotic lore: 
by the other course, we should at once and at small cost of 
books set it free to take a vigorous but discriminating range 
over those topical idiosyncrasies of nature and experience 
which, in every large section of the globe, exist by God’s ap¬ 
pointment, subject only to man’s modification, but not oblitera¬ 
tion. 

In the most enlightened parts of Europe the general opinion 
now is that schools for teachers have, in the present century, 
created a new era in the practical science of education. Why 
then is Government inattentive to so noble and successful an 
experiment? Especially since there is about this method of 
normal instruction, or teaching of teachers, just that sort of 
definiteness which may be compassed by limited public funds, 
with yet a concomitant prospect of great and diffusive benefits 
to the country from the adoption of the measure. But work- 

* Tn recently translating Prinsep's Transactions into Hindi, I found no difficulty 
orising out of tho alleged poverty of this vernacular ; and I suspect tlint those who 
havo clamoured most about the feebleness of the Indian vulgar tongues, know as 
little a! out the express facts as they do about the inforccl capabilities or rather 
incapabilities. 

Dante found the Italian language cruder than any Indian vernacular now is; and 
yet this single man, by a single work, made tho vulgar tongue of his country capable 
of supporting the most sublime, novel, and abstract ideas. Ex uno disce cranes. 
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must have tools; and good workmen, good tools: where¬ 
fore, to a nursery for the regular supply of competent vernacular 
schoolmasters, should be added one for the equally regular supply 
of sound books in the three prime vulgar tongues of our * Presi¬ 
dency, hooks embodying the substance only of our really useful1 
knowledge, with stimuli and directions for the various sorts of 
mental exertion; so that, in the result, there might exist, for the 
people at large, the easy and obvious bridge of the vulgar tongues, 
leading from exotic principles to local practices, from lluropeun 
theory to Indian experience 1 

Tire incalculable importance to the public weal of the bridge 
just adverted to, even when principles and theories have been 
chietly deduced from local experience and practice, is the last 
and greatest discovery of Western meditation upon the many 
methods of intellectual culture which have been used by 
nations in the past 3000 years; and as whatever is exotic in 
theory becomes on that account less easily marriageable with 
home practices and observations, it is doubly incumbent upon 
us so to indoctrinate the people of this country, that those who 
learn may pass from our schools to life with alert, instead of 
with encumbered, minds. 

Again, in laying the foundation of the educational regenera¬ 
tion of this land, it is well worthy of tho attention of a fore¬ 
casting Government to avoid coincidence with existing and 
most injurious prepossessions. 

Now, this land is absolutely saturated with dead learning; 
absolutely bloated with the false pride of that learning; so 
much so, that there is no prepossession stronger than that which 
consigns to contempt all knowledge, however valuable in itself, 
of which the medium is the vernacular, or, as it is significantly 
said, the vulgar tongues. If, then, in taking our first measures, 
we actually, though unintentionally, countenance this prejudice, 
what hope that tho people will spontaneously, as is alleged, lay 
it aside; and will, no sooner than they have imbibed, vcrnucu- 
larise, our lore ? I see no rational prospect of the kind, and 
conceive that the old style of learning (through exotic media) 
will perpetuate the old pride of learning, be the substance of 


Viz., Urdu, Hindi, and Bengali 
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tHuit learning Orient or Occident. I am, too, quite certain that 
the true mystery of vernacularisation (challenge to all minds to 


think, and to think purpose-like on what comes home to the 
business and bosoms of the community) must, in that event, con¬ 
tinue for ages as much out of the range of Indian contemplation 
as it now is. 

I say that the solution of this mystery, in relation to the 
happiness and vigour of nations, is the last and noblest result of 
European cogitation upon the general effects of all the various 
systems of education that have anywhere and at any time pre¬ 
vailed in the world: and by so much as both the materials and 
the habit of such cogitations are peculiarly beyond the reach of 
Asiatics, by so much is it folly in us to assert any such readi¬ 
ness at spontaneous vernacularisation! 

Though no admirer of the priraa philosophia of the Anglicists, 
I am yet ready to admit that they are far ahead of the people 
they would proselyte: and since the former have not yet dis¬ 
covered the sublime mystery (it may well be called so) to which 
I allude, I cannot subscribe to the' doctrine that it is level to 
the understanding or will of the latter. 


Ntfrii, July, 1837. 


LETTER IY. 

You ask me to give, in a condensed form, my ideas on the 
general subject of education in India, together with their express 
application to the proposed Normal College. With regard to the 
general subject, from much experience of the sentiments and 
babies of natives, I conclude that the real uses of book learning 
are unknown to them; that they dream not of the great objects 
of arousing the many to think purpose-like on the actual business 
of life, and of making an easy bridge f rom theory to practice, so 
that the millions shall have a chance of producing a Bacon or a 
Newttn from among their vast number, whilst every practical 
farmer, trader, and craftsman, is placed within reach of the prin¬ 
ciples lying at the bottom of his daily toil, and men following 
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as a craft are made to come under the wholesome influ 
ence of common sense. These, the Teal objects of national edu¬ 
cation, arc, I think, undreamt of in India, as they were till lately 
iu Europe; and thus X account for the deplorable (as indubitable) 
fact that natives are habitually neglectful of their mother 
tongue, and are eager to acquire English, Sanskrit, or Persian, 
solely for the power or pelf, thence directly derivable by the in¬ 
dividual acquirer of one or the other. Now, I consider that if 
we would benefit India by book learning, it must be as w r e bene¬ 
fit her by our government and laws—that is, by reaching the 
many, by diseasting book lore or enfranchising it, iri fact; and 
that, with the objects above spoken of, as the only real and sound 
ones, we should make knowledge the handmaid of everyday 
utility, and give its acquisition the utmost possible facilities. 
Such are my wishes, and therefore I give an unlimited prefer¬ 
ence to a vernacular medium both for its facility and for its 
aptitude, to make the kuowledge conveyed through it practically 
effective in a beneficial way, and also for its diffusible quality, 
book-knowledge being so apt to pass away from utility, or to be 
abused as a mere engine of selfish aggrandisement. But though 
I give the mother tongues of the people the first and second 
place, I give English the third; and in my Normal College, 
which is not so much an educational establishment as an in¬ 
direct means of making all such establishments efficient, I would 
have the alumni equally versed in both tongues—their own 
and ours. Again, I think that to indigenate a sound literature 
in India, to kindle a wholesome spirit of knowledge and to fit 
the spoken tongues of the land for being its organs, are mighty 
projects that call for express systematic measures, subsidiary 
to education ordinarily so called, but which alone can make sue’ 
education valuable and effective; and in my college I want to 
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establish and realise such measures: I want to locate therein a 
set of able men of the West, who shall be competent to give to 
India the essence of our indisputable knowledge; and to asso¬ 
ciate with them other men of this land, English and native, 
who, together with them, shall transfer this essence into the 
vulgar tongues of India in the most attractive and efficient man¬ 
ner, whilst both classes, as professors and originators of the 
great change, shall have under them a set of pupils, chosen 
VOL. il x 
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from the best alumni of all our seminaries, for the express and 
perpetual purpose of diffusing the labours of the professors, in 
the capacities of teachers and of translators, and of replacing 
those professors gradually as heads of the college: these alumni 
to have scholarships and to be devoted for their lives as the 
pioneers of a new literature; bound to translating within the 
college, and to teaching abroad ; giving their undivided time 
and talents to indigenate European lore; and being to the usual 
educational establishments a perpetual fount for the supply of 
good books and good teachers. Well begun is half done, empha¬ 
tically : let us once set the people of India in the right path, 
and they will follow it successfully. But to accomplish this we 
must produce the essence of our indisputable knowledge in the 
most attractive form, and spread it with systematic skill; the 
books and the teachers should be excellent: and yet we have 
in India now not only not either of the desiderata, but no ade¬ 
quate means of reaching them, except through a wasteful series 
of failures. No man among us is competent to select the very 
best books and parts of books: no man among us nor institution 
is competent to furnish the best translation that might be had 
soon on system : no man among us can set afoot in India, with¬ 
out system, the splendid methods of teaching now in use in 
Europe. As for the alumni we now raise, it is passing absurd 
to suppose that they either can or will put their shoulders to 
the wheel of a radical change in knowledge and education. 
We must devote a set of select instruments to that work, making 
them the pioneers of the new literature, providing for them for 
life, and binding them to teaching and. translating for life. We 
must also give them exemplars of what is wanted and how to 
remedy the defect, in the professors of the central or Normal 
College, and we must choose those professors from among the 
really able of England and of India, so that their books and 
their teaching shall be first-rate, and fitted to set going the vast 
and noble project of the Europeanisation of the Indian mind. 
It is idle for any of ns in India to fancy we are masters of any 
one branch of science, or that, not being so, we can transfuse its 
essence into Indian tongues in the most effective mode: and it is 
still idler to suppose that our random pupils of ordinary schools 
will ever, voluntarily and unpaid, devote themselves to the 
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yitlcss and painful walks of instruction and literature, either 
as book makers or book expounders * Yet we must have the 
best books best translated ; we must have a steady supply of 
able teachers; we must have a corps of native pioneers of the 
new knowledge; and the professors and alumni of my Normal 
College are to furnish and to be these; the alumni being pro¬ 
vided for well for life and bound for life to letters as their vocation 
and glory; and the professors, picked men of England and of 
India, European and native, masters of the most essential branches 
of knowledge, and capable of attractively transfusing its vital 
spirit into the spoken tongues of India, through their books 
and through their alumni, fully trained by them in the art and 
science of teaching, one of the most noble and most difficult of 
the arts and sciences and the handmaid of them all, yet supposed 
“ to come naturally *' like the Frenchman's discovery of prose ! ! 
Ecce totum ! behold my college in its professors and its alumni 
— the latter the normal teachers of any and every school that 
wants them, and the heirs of the original professors in their own 
institution whenever fit to direct it. Abroad, these alumni are 
to teach in English or in the vernaculars (Hindi, Urdu, or Ben¬ 
gali,f and no more), as the institution which sends for them, 
and for the time pays them, shall please. At home they are to 
study the genius of both tongues, Western and Eastern, and to 
labour subordinate^ as translators or transfusers (in original 
works as they are able), whilst they resume their scholarship 
allowance, suspended so long as they were abroad; their con¬ 
stant, suggestive, and useful labours as translators or as teachers 
•preventing idleness or dreamy habits, and their perpetual scholar¬ 
ship being liable to forfeiture for proven indolence, incapacity, 
or bad conduct. 

Let us thus systematically and adequately set to work, and 


# These avocations are never remuneratory till the public has become their 
patrons, ami the public will never become so till a close reference to life and its 
active aims govern letters and education, a result we are just reselling in Europe, 
slowly and painfully. But yesterday, there, men of letters and teachers were poor 
and despised! Can you read my riddle now? I want to make literature and educa¬ 
tion such in India that the native j>ublio will become their munificent patrons, and 
thus anticipate the work of time—of ages lost in India, as in Europe, fo want of 
rational and adequate foundation-laying. 

t R.B. Our proposed college was suggested for what used to bo called the 
Bengal Presidency. Wo would, of course, now include any other geaeraUy used 
vernacular. 
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^ .sliall lay a solid foundation. Let us fiddle-faddle, as at 

present, and fifty years lienee that foundation will have to he 
laid with a nearly sheer loss of all ad interim labours;—Believe 


B. H. Hodgson. 


me, &c., 


NiSpAl, April, 1843. 

P. S. You perceive that the plan above suggested has nothing 
exclusive about it; that it aims at establishing a really national 
system of education for the benefit of the mass of the people; 
that it has an expansive energy about it not inadequate to 
realise its great end, for it proposes to train only those* who as 
teachers or translators will each of them be a certain nucleus 
of knowledge whence it may reach hundreds; that it proposes 
to supply the two great wants of good books and good teachers, 
and that in laying an adequate foundation for the efficient work¬ 
ing of education all over the land, it reconciles the policy of 
upholding deep lore with the necessity of adequate facilities, in 
regard to the general diffusion of such lore by giving the learned 
tongues of East and West to the lifelong student, and the best 
fruits of their study to the many in the shape of improved 
vernacular instruction. Such an institution seems to deserve 
the attention of the conductors of education: for though Lord 
Hardinge’s measures may result in supplying the country with 
an able body of native functionaries, they seem little calculated 
to meet the wants of the mass of the people, their design 
indeed being to meet those of the Government only. 


LETTER Y. 


Sin,—As you have recently noticed the new edition of my 
Letters on Education, I take leave through your journal to call 
public attention to two striking historical confirmations of the 
great principle I have contended for; viz., that if European 
knowledge is to be indigenated in India, and brought home 
effectively through the medium of the vernaculars to the busi¬ 
ness and bosoms of the many in this vast country, itself so 
anciently lettered and cultivated, the object can only be attained 
by systematic preliminary measures, which must precede all 
educational laboura in the ordinary sense, and which alone can 
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tnake such labours fructify in India. The historical facts I 
allude to are as follows:— 


First. When it was proposed to transfer the Buddhist religion 
and literature from India to Tibet, that is, to indigenate Indian 
ideas in a soil entirely alien to them, how was this most difficult 
design set about, so as to ensure that perfect success which has 
given an entirely new character to the fierce Nomades of High 
Asia? Why, a college of translators was created, and a set of 
ripe scholars (Lotsava), men of India and Tibet, were devoted 
to the work, and directed, first, to bring together all the leading 
terms, or terminology, of the subject in the original Sanskrit, 
and next to ascertain and fix adequate equivalents for each of 
those Sanskrit terms in the language of Tibet; which was or¬ 
dained to be the medium of conveying the new light. 

And those glossaries of equivalents exist to this hour, per¬ 
petual monuments of the good sense and sincerity, the adequacy 
and sound direction of exertion, whereby the greatest moral 
change that Asia has ever known was accomplished on the soil 
where it was first attempted, and whence it has been since 
similarly propagated (such is the expansive vigour of wholesome 
projects) throughout the vast extent of Central Asia, everywhere 
transforming the immemorial devastators of the earth into 
settled, peaceful agriculturists and shepherds! Now, if we 
consider, on the one hand, the great difficulties opposed to the 
success of this project by the totally different character and 
genius of the Cis and Trans-Himalayan tongues and ideas, and, 
on the other hand, the enduring completeness of that success, 
in a field, too, where Christianity itself with an excellent start 
yet failed * to achieve anything beyond an ephemeral triumph, 
we must, if impressible at all, be strongly impressed by this first 
historical instance of the value of adequate preliminaries in the 
case of every great project of change and reform. I proceed 
now to the other instance. 

Second. When the Chinese towards the close of the last cen¬ 
tury had established their political dominion as far west as the 
Belur Tagh, they were forced by the sad experience of repeated 
failures upon the reflection how much easier it is to overrun and 


* The last relics of the Christian missions of High Asia have just been recovered 
and transmitted to his Holiness the Pope. 
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subdue, than to retain peacefully, and administer successfully, 
territories inhabited by numerous races differing widely from 
each other and from their conquerors in language as in other 
points. In order to master the difficulties that beset the Chinese, 
how did this sagacious nation proceed? They assembled able 
men of the several vanquished tribes, Tungus, Mongol, Turk, 
iangutian and Tibetan; and these persons they caused to con¬ 
struct a peutaglot (answering to the five grand distinctions of 
nations) glossary of all the chief geographic, topographic, and 
administrative terms, in the shape of a table of equivalents which 
was completed by a Chinese column, leaving no one material 
topical feature or administrative function, though cited by what- 
e\ei people, thereafter liable to possible misconstruction on the 
part of the Government or of its servants or subjects; the 
language of administration being at the same time ordained to 
bo the vernacular of each grand ethnical division of the country. 
The Chinese dominion, theretofore, precarious in High Asia, has 
since the completion of this wise measure been stably fixed; 
imr does any one conversant with those countries doubt that 
this stability has been and is greatly owing to the wisdom of 
my second instance of the value of deliberate adequate pre¬ 
liminaries to every great change. These polyglot official glos¬ 
saries of the Chinese have lately fallen into the hands of 
European scholars: a Guizot ha3 paused over the political 
sagacity which suggested their compilation; a Klaproth, a 
Rdmusat, a -Tulien and a Humboldt * have thence learned to 
deal effectively, as philosophers, with that same confused mass 
of human kind which had priorly so frustrated the efforts of the 
Chinese as statesmen. I will not weaken the force of these 
historical examples by a single word of commentary, but go on 
to point the moral of my tales, by remarking that the prevalent 
mere lip tribute to the value of the vernaculars, I for one repu¬ 
diate as a mischievous delusion. We are told that the vernaculars 
now at least arc allowed fair play, and are on their trial.f I 
deny it utterly, and maintain that the experiment of educating 


* Vitfi Asia Polyglotta, M«!moires rdlatifs it l'Asic, Melanges Asiatiques ct Asia 
Ontrnle. 

f- A distinguished and valued member of the Education Committee lately tohl 
me so, himself convinced that the fact was as stated. Happily he now has some 
pregnant doubts. 
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people of India in their own tongues never can have fair 
play, never can have a chance, until those preliminary measures 
are carried out upon which alone vernacular education must 
rest as its foundation. What those measures are, and how they 
should he effected, are points explained in the fourth letter 
with the utmost care and precision; and for my part, from much 
recent correspondence with the most experienced men in the 
interior, I am convinced that thus, or thus wise, only, can ver¬ 
nacular education be furnished with the “indispensable pre¬ 
requisites of an adequate steady supply of good books and good 
teachers.” Let vernacularisation be but accepted in good faith 
and truth, and those who shall be nominated to effect the object 
will, I trust, not be slow to adopt the sage measure of the 
Tibetans and Chinese as above described; for that is obviously 
the first right move on the right road; and that vernacularisation 
is the right road, and the only right road, what better proofs 
can be asked for, or given, than the two signal ones just cited ? 
None! None! But honest acceptance and adequate indica¬ 
tion are indispensable to the success of any and every project; 
and what these mean, in the project before us, let my historical 
examples tell I 

The same correspondence has likewise deepened my prior 
conviction as to the prevalent notion that Lord Hardinge’s 
measures will result in furnishing at least a “ superior class of 
subordinate native functionaries.” That notion is founded upon 
want of intimate information of the interior economy of this 
country. In India the rights and duties of all classes have long 
been minutely systematised and reduced to written forms of the 
most complex kind.* And this complicity of its relations and 
records, added to the circumstance of its having been for ages 
under the dominion of foreigners veiy little really versed in 
those relations and records, has given rise to a vast class of 
subordinate functionaries, whose astonishing practical readiness 
alone it is that, in the absence of such helps as mechanical 
science (printing) and other European devices (shorthand, &e.), 
lend in Europe to the daily transaction of business, keeps the 
Indian administrative machine in motion. 

* I beg to refer the stranger to the Ayin-i Akbari and Gladwin’s Kevenue accounts, 
both forthcoming in English. 
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Now our new aspirants to office know nothing of the wheel 
within wheel of this machine, and still less are they able to work 
the machine with that prompt facility which results from a life 
devoted to that sole task. Whilst the old class are toiling in 
their vocation from youth upwards, andthus slowly attaining that 
exquisite skill in details which needs only the general know- 
ledgi of Europeans for purposes of superintendence, the new 
class are learning Shakespeare and Milton, Bacon and Newton; 
and with that sort of training only they are despatched into 
the interior to become officials, possessed of but a poor and 
mimicked semblance of our own peculiar knowledge, though 
pii7 chased at the espouse. of all their own ! Yet it is expected 
that grave men, responsible for the weal of the country, should 
prefer the claims to office of one of these young parrots to the 
claims of persons growing grey in the constant discharge of the 
complex peculiar duties of this all-important body of function¬ 
aries, the professional scribes of the East, upon whose shoulders 
from time immemorial has ever rested the real burden of 
administration. If justice did not forbid such supercession, 
expedience would: the Europeans cannot possibly dispense 
with the old class of functionaries; cannot possibly get through 
the work with the help of the new class : and thus the scheme 
which looks so well at Gnlcutta, finds no serious approver or 
adopter in the interior. Inquire, Mr. Editor, and I think you 
will find the matter so; reflect, and you will have the rational 
of the fact. But then if the fact be so,—I pray you tell mo 
whether the metropolitan expectation of thus creating a new 
and superior class of native functionaries (not to speak of thus 
indigenating a new knowledge f) be not a mere delusion? 
Young Bengal is notoriously malcontent; and for my part I 
cannot help thiuking that the dilettante as well as exotic char¬ 
acter of the steps we have taken in the educational department 


• In all ages in tho East, wise Chinn excepted, the noblesse dt V (pi, the nobles and 
(tentrv or dominant classes, have been haughty and ignorant contemuers ot letters • 
and this explains at once the low rank and high qualifications of the subordinate 
functionaries, whose qualifications we are certainly in no condition to dispense with, 
and are unwise to suffer dilettante educationists to tamper with, even for a moment! 
What is to become of the country if the subordinate functionaries be allowed to 
become as vaguely conversant with its intimate affairs as are now the superior 
functionaries? 

+ Kifum teneatis, amici! 
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not have had any other result than that of sending forth 
a host of grandiloquent grumblers, as able to clamour as unable 
to work. What has been taught them has as little reference to 
the real work before the scholars when they set foot in the 
world of business, to the living wants and affairs, public or 
private, of the land they live in, as has the language in which 
that teaching has been conveyed; and we have in these 
doings a fresh and glaring proof of the " inevitable tendency 
of unvernacular media to divorce learning from utility.” I 
know nothing so like it a3 those contemporaneous Encyclopedic 
labours which have reproduced for the benefit of India the 


childish fables just exploded by the scholars of Europe ! ! Let 
me add, 1 have no desire or purpose to speak harshly, but only 
to impress the necessity for deliberately building on right 
foundations. I honour all the labourers in the vineyard of 
philanthropy. But the grand projects of Europeanising the 
Indian mind, and of meeting the practical wants of this land 


and day, by educational means, are, and will be, retarded, not 
advanced, by misdirected unsystematised efforts. Considering 
how little difference of opinion exists upon these points among 
men of the highest experience in the interior, it has been 
remarked to me with surprise how singular it is that Calcutta 
has not yet begun to suspect the unsouudness of her favourite 
educational maxims. But there is no room, alas 1 for surprise, 
noi much for blame; and so long as qviout propve holds its usual 
sway in human affairs, so long will Calcutta be biassed against 
every vernacular view of the education question, and in favour 
of every English one: for at Calcutta the great body of influen¬ 
tial inen, influential from their stations, their talents, and their 
knowledge, are, have been, and must continue to be, strangers 
to I ndia, and of course (like all human kind) inclined favour¬ 
ably towards all such projects relating to the commonwealth 
as may consist with their predominant weight of opinion and 
judgment thereon, and by the same rule averse from all such 
projects touching the commonwealth as may not consist 
with that same predominant weight.—This is plain speaking: 
but in a matter of such vast moment, I trust that it will be 
pardoned and even profited by. Since this letter was com¬ 
menced I have seen the last report of the Education Committee. 
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"The President in Council is made to deplore the wretched state 
of vernacular education and to censure tartly its nominal 
controllers. But 1 would ask, Can a carriage go without 
wheels ? Can a workman labour without tools ? Can a work 
advance without workmen or tools? And if not, how can 
vernacular education advance without books, without teachers, 
and without any arrangement to furnish either, even prospec¬ 
tively ? Yet it is now said that “ the vernaculars are allowed 
a fair trial; ” and I foresee it will ere long be said that “ the 
trial has proved a failure.” What is now doing is doing nearly 
in sheer waste, at the rate of 15,000 per annum. That sum, 
multiplied by the number of years since I backed a proposition 
of an institution that was to furnish a steady adequate supply 
of good hooks and good teachers with the tender of 35,000 Its. 
raised by private subscription, would by this time have sufficed 
to place vernacular education, the one grand stay of a nation s 
intellectual life, upon an indestructible basis! 

The English department of education has obtained a Normal 
School, that is the means of procuring abundance of good 
teachers, whilst abundance of good books were, from the 
circumstances of the case, priorly forthcoming in this depart¬ 
ment. On the other hand, the vernacular department is kept 
devoid of organised means of procuring either of these appli¬ 
ances of education. And yet it is clear to demonstration that 
in tho former department there was not any indispensable 
necessity for creative machinery, since books and teachers were 
forthcoming without it, whilst in the latter department it is 
as clear that there teas and is that indispensable necessity, since 
neither hooks nor teachers were, are, or can be, forthcoming 
without it. That is, where little or no need existed, much has 
been done; and where the utmost need, nothing! And, to 
cap the contrast, tho former state of things respects tho case 
of the comparatively able and greedy few, this latter, that of the 
wholly helpless many, among the objects of these partial 
proceedings! 

Let me add, in conclusion, that in the above two historical 
examples it has been my more immediate object to show how 
sincere approvers of vernacularisation proceed to effectuate it. 
But the examples equally demonstrate the intrinsic value and 
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ower of vernacular media: and, if more historic illustration 


of the latter point be sought, it may be found in the diffusion 


of Buddhism in India, and in the character of Chinese, as 
compared with every other Asiatic, mental culture. Why are 
the Chinese so remarkable as a people for their good sense, 
and their Government for its stability, in the fantastic and* 
mutable East ? Because their knowledge, and their knowledge 
only, is vernacular! How did the Buddhists, despite the 
drawbacks of their mischievous inonachism and their sceptical 
speculative principles, yet contrive to assail and carry the 
strongholds of Brahmanism, and for fifteen centuries to maintain 
the ground they had won— the sole successful assailants of 
Hinduism to this hour ! Why, expressly by vernacularisation ! 
by teaching and preaching in the vulgar tongues, and by 
opposing this method of indoctrination to the anti-vernacular 
instructions of their rivals ! These are two remarkable 
instances of the power and value of living learning a 3 opposed 
to dead, and, with the other two before cited, embrace the 
citation of the efficient cause of every great moral change and 
lasting benefit the East has known.—Yet this is the infant 
Hercules to which the Education Committee plays the part of 
the cruel stepmother. 


B. H. Hodgson. 


Darjeeling, “ Friend of India,” March 16,1848. 


LETTER VI. 

VERNACULAR EDUCATION. 

Sir,—I have read with attention your remarks upon tht, 
subject of education, as called forth by my letter to you which 
you published in your paper of the 16th instant. No one is 
better aware than yourself that all practical reforms of moment 
proceed on the gntta carat lapidem principle. Wherefore I 
shall make no apology for recurring to this most important 
topic. 

I am very anxious not to be misunderstood upon the point 
°f education in the English language, to which you and others 
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seem to fancy me entirely opposed. And yet so far is this 
from being the case, that I can as little sympathise as you can 
with any wish to abandon the support of English education 
“ for those who are able to profit by it; ” and J am surprised 
that you should have inferred anything to the contrary from 
my writings. Credit me, the only questions on which you and 
I are at issue, are, Who are those likely to profit by such studies? 
and How shall we enable them really to reap the benefit with 
due regard to the educational claims of the masses ? For the 
rest, and speaking as an individual about what an individual 
may and can do in his own humble sphere in reference to 
the weal of millions, I beg leave to say distinctly that I have 
throughout my Indian career uniformly given all the support 
in my power to the study of English by all those who were at 
all likely to profit by it; that at Kathmandu I took ceaseless 
pains, for many years, to make two persons, selected by the 
Minister Bhim Sen for the purpose, competent English scholars, 
and to induce them to establish a school for the instruction of 
the sons of the Bharadars or chiefs ; that Karbir Kliatri, one of 
the two selected teachers, is yet forthcoming to bear witness by 
his attainments to the unwearied pains bestowed on him, though 
the political convulsions of Ndpal since my departure have had 
the necessary effect of closing his school; and, lastly, that 
though my employment as a diplomatic functionary in foreign 
realms necessarily restricted my exertions to promote the study 
of our language in the British territories, yet have I done what¬ 
ever I could there also. Only so lately as last month I sent, 
a present of books to the eldest son of the Bajah of Bettiah in 
testimony of my approbation of his continued application to 
English, according to my suggestion to him and his father in 
1843. And I have always, where opportunity permitted, given 
similar advice and encouragement to our substantial Zamindars 
along the whole extended frontier of Ndpal. So much for acts. 
Then for writings; is not the practical result deduced from my 
reasonings the suggestion of an institution, all the professors 
and alumni of which are to be thorough English scholars, per¬ 
petually engaged, as teachers, translators, and transfusers, in 
works the whole conception and execution of which imply and 
exact a complete mastery of our language, and also an assiduous 
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^ lion of its stores, directly and indirectly, according to the 
wants and demands of the country ? This, sir, is very careful 
i revision for profitable English studies — more careful and 
effective, too, than 1 can perceive in the present system I And 
such having been the tenor of my doings and sayings (I must 
crave pardon for such egotistic allusion to them), I think 1 may 
claim as clear an exemption as yourself from the absurd char¬ 
acter of an exclusionist; and if any detached part of my writings, 
which extend over a period of fifteen years, seems to coun¬ 
tenance such an imputation, you must remember, sir, that this 
vast topic has many parts and aspects; that I commenced this 
discussion in opposition to real and violent exclusives; * and 
that when a very undue bias has been laid on one side, the 
equilibrium cannot well be restored without some apparently 
undue v eigliting of the other scale. What I first complained 
of—and with reason, as you have often affirmed—was the pro¬ 
scription alike of the learning and of the living languages of 
the country. What I have since complained of, and still do— 
and again with reason, as you have often admitted and yet do 
—is a practical adherence to this same proscription, only veiled 
from scrutiny at present by various unfair devices, such as 
merely ostensible concessions, barren lip service, antagonistic 
projects pushed the length of virtual nullification of all things 
else, and, lastly, damning with faint praise. Is this exaggera¬ 
tion ? Let us see. The system of education adverted to, is 
that dictated by authority and supported by tlio public funds. 
It is the only thing like national education which wc possess, 
and it. is uniformly styled the system of education of the country. 
vVell! the countiy has some seventy millions of inhabitants; 
and, w hi 1st nine-tenths of the whole educational funds derived 
from the seventy millions and designed for the seventy mil¬ 
lions’ benefit, are appropriated to the training of “ 2000 actual, 
and 5000 prospective scholars” in the English department,’ 
the remaining fraction of those funds is all that is allotted to the 
countless host who arc concerned solely with the efficiency of 
the vernacular department. The one hundred schools nominally 

* ^member the denunciation of native literature in the “waste paper” edict, 
and oft e living tongues, on nil sorts of occasions, as being impracticably numerous 
and irredeemably inefficient—a style of talk which, by the way, still lingers in some 
places, and, it may be, in high ones, though no longer enunciated ex cathedra. 
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^signed to the vernacular department have necessarily, under 
such circumstances, been “ starved to death; ” and whilst addi¬ 
tional funds were and are being constantly assigned to the 
English department, in order to give the highest perfection to 
its books and its teachers, the official controllers of the verna¬ 
cular schools have been in vain reporting the utter and complete 
want of those indispensable appliances of education (teachers 
and books) in all our seminaries for the many. But this is not 
all; for, whilst the actual and necessary expenses of teaching in 
the English department are from ton to twenty times as great as 
in the other department, the injudicious selection and disposal 
of the recipients of this very costly training necessitate a total 
waste of the money in reference to “four-fifths” of those taught, 
because that large proportion of them does not, and cannot, 
acquire more than a “useless smattering which they can turn 
to no account.” And all this, sir, has had and has place under 
the auspices of those who profess to have solely in view the 
fostering and founding of home-bred learning, “ the formation 
of a vernacular literature,” according to the memorable Report 
of 1837 I !! I quote the very words of that Report, leaving the 
fcavsk of comment thereon to you. The above statistics, sir, are 
derived from yourself: they are also conformable to my own 
knowledge ; and with regard to the last important point, or the 
class of pupils in the English department, I say, let all such 
gentlemen as are now subject to the delusion that these pupils 
belong to the highest or to the central grade of native society, 
call for the muster rolls and interrogate the boys, when they 
will find that these hoys, with hardly an exception, belong most 
distinctly to neither of those grades, and consequently are not 
amongst those whom the deem et decorum of English literature 
can for one moment be rationally supposed to befit. This i 3 
the reason why “four-fifths” (you should have said nine-tenths) 
of those who are instructed in English, are taught to no earthly 
purpose, are taught in sheer waste, though at such an extreme 
cost as to entail necessary helplessness in the vernacular depart¬ 
ment. And it is because there is nothing in the existing insti¬ 
tutions or wants of native society at all in harmony with such 
attainments on the part of such persons, that the Education 
Committee have been driven, by the clamour of their 61&ves # 
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.AA. |. 0 thrust them all upon the Government, lest they should 
starve ! In my last letter I have given my reasons for the 
opinion I entertain that this expedient—the last plank of 
Anglomania—will fail. I may now add that with its failure 
will coma a material augmentation of that significant “ discon¬ 
tent” which is certainly at present a far more palpable char¬ 
acteristic of Young Bengal, of the Chukcrbiitties, or Cameronians, 
as I hear the youths are now dubbed, than is any real tincture 
of the mind and heart of Europe on their part. 

Else, what means the pitiful insincerity of the demonstrations 
they were lately led (unwisely led) to make in behalf of their 
most amiable and able, though on this point deludfid, patrons ? 
I note the hollowness of those demonstrations as one of the signs 
of the times! What, sir, say you to this sign ? or to that other 
associated sign, to wit, the proven indifference of the native 
community, generally, for what they were asserted so authorita¬ 
tively to take deep and real interest in, namely, the fashionable 
educational follies of the day ? 

I most earnestly desire to see the upper, wealthy, and influ¬ 
ential classes of native society instructed in English: but those 
classes have not sent, nor are likely to send, as you well know, 
one single child to our schools ; nor, if they did, could much 
be looked for from, those “ children of ease ” in the way of 
such severe and abiding labours as can alone originate “ the 
regenerating and elevating of the nation,” though English may 
well serve to grace tiieir rank, refine their taste, and facilitate 
their social intercourse with their masters. 

Look to those whose names are now associated wfith the 
revival of letters in Europe, and you will find that the pioneers 
of knowledge in our quarter of the globe were all men of life¬ 
long devotion to incredible toils! Now, the more carefully I 
advert to the constitution and spirit of native society in India 
—and I have studied them for a quarter of a century—the 
deeper becomes my conviction, that this indispensable corps of 
pioneers will never pick up any effective recruits among the 
impatient class of paupers craving or.ly for office, which singly 
and solely fills our English schools. Erom the same premises 
I deduce the further conclusions that men of a higher inde¬ 
pendent stamp will neither seek our schools, nor, if they did so, 
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Mild they perform the required ■work. And thence, sir, i 
derive my general conception as to what English teaching is 
likely to prove profitable to the recipient or the public, as well 
as my special impression of the value of the corps above adverted 
to. But that corps must, according to the same premises, be 
raised, trained, recruited, equipped, and employed as a standing 
body, by ourselves, with enduring adherence to the lofty end in 
view, and in some such manner as I have indicated in my fourth 
letter, my object, as therein explained, being to reconcile the 
interests of deep lore (the implanting of a novel and healthful 
stock of learning) with the current claims of ordinary education, 
and to ensure satisfactory results by providing that both pur¬ 
poses shall be adequately and harmoniously worked out without 
waste. That you should have found anything savouring of the 
rejection of profitable English studies in that letter, I confess, 
surprises me not a little; for my only rejection is of studies 
almost wholly profitless, yet eating up all our educational funds! 
Nor less is my wonder that with such just ideas as you entertain 
of the greatness and difficulty of the objects aimed at, and of 
the consequent necessity there exists for a “ Normal vernacular 
school, well-trained vernacular teachers, a vernacular library, 
—and a travelling inspector of vernacular seminaries”—you 
should have anything to object to my proposition: for, sir, in 
very truth, the desiderata you have enumerated (in the above 
quotation) comprise the substance of whatever I have con¬ 
tended for for years, or do now still contend for! My proposi¬ 
tion is only so far peculiar that it also involves the exposition 
of definite adequate means to the ends you insist upon, but 
insist with hardly admissible oblivion of that excessively waste¬ 
ful antagonism inseparable from the dominant system, which, 
so long as that system stands on its present footing, must 
render all the professions of its partizans in favour of vernacu- 
larisation a delusion and a snare. All I say of instruction in 
English is, that its extreme costliness and no less extreme 
inappropriateness to ordinary uses, prescribe its employment 
at the public cost* in a special, instead of a general or pro- 

• Observe tho limitation, at tho publio cost. For the rest, if there bo any re.-l 
spoil tnneous demands for an education in Shakespeare and Alii ton, Bacon and 
Newton,” private schools of that stamp will flourish, and I heartily wish them 
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efficient or profitable study as to prevent such excessive waste 
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of funds as has heretofore totally crippled, and must still do 
so, that sort of education which alone is suitable to ordinary 
wants and therefore primarily entitled to public support. 

If, sir, you can persuade the Government to double or quad¬ 
ruple the funds appropriated to education, then I am content 
to see the present system in the English department “go hand 
in hand ” with such a system in the vernacular department as 
you have sketched. But if you cannot so persuade the Govern¬ 
ment, then, sir it behoves you to consider whether the existing 
inevitable as total sacrifice of the latter to the former, be defen¬ 
sible ; for the two are demonstrably incompatible, without a 
vast addition to the funds now assigned to the promotion of 
education by the State. I, sir, expect no such addition; and 
as I know that under the existing constitution of native society 
men of rank and wealth will never send their children to our 
schools but abide by domestic education, whilst I feel convinced 
that in regard to the only sort of children frequenting our 
schools, so costly, difficult, and peculiar an education as that 
now in vogue, can neither yield its appropriate fruits in ripe 
maturity, nor yet find any adequate market for those fruits 
even if matured,* I would grant no such an education at the 
public cost to the promiscuous herd of comers, but only to 
such persons as w r ould consent to thorough training and to the 
dedication of their rare attainments to the permanent service 
of the public as normal teachers and translators. Such, sir, 
is my proposition, and such the grounds of it. 


I>. II. Hodgson. 


Darjeeling, 28th March 1848. 


success. Bat their success is too problematical, their sphere of possible utility too 
restricted, and their necessary cost too enormous, to warrant the primary or general 
application of that system, at the public cost, to the necessary annihilation of all 
etfective teaching in the only style suited to the ordinary wants of the people. 

* On this point see above, p. 317, f., showing by comparison what ineaus an 
effective demand for exotic learning. 
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LETTER VII. 


Sir,— In your issue of the 28th ult., you have some observa¬ 
tions on Mr. Hodgson’s letters on education, in the general tenor 
of whose views you concur, hut say that some of his doctrines 
are repugnant to your judgment. If, however, you will look 
more closely into the treatise, you will find that there is really 
no difference between you and it, for Mr. Hodgson not only does 
not eschew English, but purposes special and costly means for 
its cultivation. Mr. Hodgson distinguishes between education 
for the many—education in any ordinary sense, and all those 
subsidiary measures which, however connected with the general 
question as it occurs for consideration and decision in India, yet 
really belong rather to the literary than educational phase of the 
question. Mr. Hodgson desires to make ordinary education for 
the many efficient, and extraordinary education for the few no 
less efficient. He considers the English language and its higher 
literature to be fit only for the few, and that studies so difficult 
cannot possibly yield their appropriate fruit without adequate 
and special provision for their enduring and effective prosecu¬ 
tion. But ho holds that neither in the want3 of native society 
nor in the resources at the disposal of our Government, is there 
anything like a foundation for such costly and enduring studies 
as the ordinary system of education; that therefore any (/crural 
system for their prosecution must prove a failure, at the same 
time that it absorbs all the funds that are available ; and he 
would therefore limit such studies, so far as they depend on 
public support, in such a way as to conform with existing wants 
and means ; whilst whatever is learnt is learnt adequately, and 
these special studies of the few are made perpetually to minister 
to the universally allowed requirements of instruction for the 
many. 

I think Mr. Hodgson is right in insisting that to create a fresh 
literary spirit in India requires a special body of pioneers of the 
new learning; and also that the improvement of the vernaculars 
is indispensable to the efficient working of the most ordinary 
system of vernacular education : inquire and you will find that 
vernacular education is languishing to death for want of books and 
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.chers : inquire again and you will find that the Chakerbutty 
class of promiscuous smatterers in European languages and lore, 
neither do nor can make any efficient use of their acquirements. 
Now, Mr. Hodgson’s plan ensures the steady prosecution of Eng¬ 
lish studies to a point that will enable them to yield their appro¬ 
priate fruit; and that fruit is to assume systematically a shape 
and flavour suited to the popular stomach. The lifelong teachers 
and translators—the pioneers of the new literature—are to be 
equally accomplished in our and their learning—are to study Eng¬ 
lish throughout their learned lives—are to teach in English when¬ 


ever required so to do—are to translate and transfuse from 
English whenever not employed in teaching; and thus, while 
their own adequate studies and teachings must tend effectively 
to the propagation of a knowledge so difficult as that of our 
language and literature, the people—the many— will be per¬ 
petually reaping all the advantage from such knowledge that 
they are now capable of; and in this way our noble language 
and literature will be gradually and surely worked more and 
more into the frame of the Indian mind. Mr. Hodgson contends 
only for adequacy of study and due regard to the general wants 
and means of existing society. —Yours, &c.. 


Vernaculars. 


February 10, 1848. 


LETTEE VIII. 

Vernacular Education. 

Sir,—T have attentively followed the course of your recent 
lucubrations on the education question, as afresh stirred by Mr. 
Hodgson’s letters; and I should probably ere this have attempted 
a rejoinder had not your rather eccentric movements rendered 
the task difficult. To avoid labour in waste it seems indispen¬ 
sable to revert to the state of the question. 

Now, sir, the subject of debate is at present, and has been for 
twelve years past, this—Is the existing exclusive patronage of 
English by the Education Committee, “ with a view to the forma¬ 
tion of a vernacular literature” (Eeport of 1836), wisely conceived 
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pre-eminence of the vernaculars. 

and honestly worked out? Or, does it sin against wisdom in 
origin and fair dealing in progress ? Such, I say, has been, and 
is, the state of tho question ; and therefore you, who ridicule the 
very idea of the formation of a vernacular literature, are not 
precisely in a position to judge reasonably of the aptness or 
otherwise of those historical illustrations of Mr. Hodgson, which 
necessarily assume the question as it really is, and not as you 
conceive it is, or ought to be. This, sir, is a long-standing debate 
upon a most extensive topic ; and if, as would seem, the contro¬ 
versy be new to you, I would recommend your consulting Mr. 
Trevelyan’s treatise or Mr. Macaulay’s minute, in connection 
with the statistics and reports of the department, when I con¬ 
jecture you may discover that Mr. Hodgson’s array of facts and 
reasonings against the ruling system of education has a pertin¬ 
ency you are now little aware of. I say, sir, I so conjecture, 
and I will tell you why : because you have never approved Mr. 
Cameron’s parting address to his alumni, nor yet, that Chaker- 
buttyism with which your city is plagued said addresses being 
nothing but a ri/acimento of the doctrines I have just referred 
you to,°and said Chakerbultyism nothing but the characteristic 
and inevitable result of those doctrines—doctrines to which, I 
need but add, Mr. Cameron has remorselessly sacrificed* any 
and every system of vernacular instruction, as well the system 
which yon contend for, as that Mr. Hodgson has advocated! 

You will observe, sir, that the Education Committee s end, 
and Mr. Hodgson’s end, are one and the same ; viz., the formation 
of a vernacular literature, or tho literary application of the spoken 
tongues of India to the substance of European knowledge. 
How, this end may be wise or it may, be foolish. you and 1 
cannot discuss that point at present. But I think you must 
ullow that, if the wisdom of the end be granted, the Committee’s 
practical meatis of realising it are as unfit as Mr. Hodgson’s are 
fit ! What can we reason but from what we know ? Well, we 
know by the uniform tenor of the Committee’s doings for fifteen 
years past, that the vernaculars are utterly and hopelessly 
neglected, sacrificed to a vehement determination to push English 

* Take a recent item ns a sample of all ; establishment for normal teaching, English 
department iiOO rupees; vernacular department 50 rupees-thai is, 18 to 1 againat 
tho latter. 
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: nru lengths and primarily. Thence Mr. Hodgson infers want of 
judgment and want of sincerity on the Committee’s part; and his 
suggestion for the promotion of vernacularisation amounts to this, 
primary, direct, systematic, and adequate but not exclusive atten¬ 
tion to the object professedly aimed at. And now, sir, if you 
revert to Mr. Hodgson’s recent historical illustrations, you will 
find them, I think, sufficiently pertinent; for what are they ? 
Jour signal instances, drawn from Asiatic story, of the vigour 
and efficacy of living tongues, no more cultivated than those of 
modem India, as instruments for the successful diffusion of 
knowledge, two of the instances being, further, successful exem¬ 
plifications on the largest scale of that very method of procedure 
in the effectuation of the object for which Mr. Hodgson contends! 
Now, sir, quot homines tot sentential: you and I and others may 
differ till doomsday as to the efficacy of transfused knowledge, 
as to the best method of transfusion, or as to the adequacy of 
the express channel or medium of transfusion in the given case. 
But, sir, it is because such differences of individual opinion on 
points so weighty are as inevitable as they are obstructive, that 
adequate precedents—prerogative instances, as Bacon would 
have called them, of the soundness of what an individual may 
urge, become so valuable : and where shall we find those over¬ 
ruling precedents save in history ? And with all due submission 
1 take leave to say that the diffusion of Buddhism throughout 
High Asia, and the stabilitation of Chinese dominion there, are, 
as stated by Mr. Hodgson, in all the recorded circumstances and 
results of either event, signal demonstrations both of the feasibi¬ 
lity and of the desirableness of Mr. Hodgson’s proposed means 
and end, in reference to the diffusion of European lore through the 
medium of the vulgar tongues of India. The historical illustra¬ 
tions, air, are instances of direct, systematic, combined, and autho¬ 
ritative measures of vernacularisation, conducted by a body of 
men skilled thoroughly in the transfusing and transfused media, 
commenced by that most admirable step, the fixation of the true 
equivalency of the leading and essential terms, 1 * and completed 
and applied over vast realms with perfect success. N<w, Mr. 

* If you will refer to the reports of the Delhi and Benares College*, you will find 
specific lament over the perpetual obstructions caused by the waut of these glossaries 
of primary equivalents. 
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odgson Had priorly contended for directness, system, combina¬ 
tion, aud authoritative support and sanction in this very way, 
as essential to the success of vernacularisation ; had denounced 
the total absence of every one of these characteristics in the 
Committee’s plan of vernacularisation, as inevitably imllificatoiy 
of the alleged end : and depend upon it, sir, you must resort to 
some one of your own hypotheses, damnatory of that end , ere you. 
can blemish the pertinency of Mr. Hodgson’s historical proofs ; 
for proofs they aro, and not merely illustrations; arid when I 
add that they likewise furnish the strongest presumptions against 
one and all of your hypotheses, I but state without exaggeration 
the full force and effect of the two historical facts more specially 
rested on. Those hypotheses of yours are, that translated 
knowledge is valueless, and that the spoken tongues of India from, 
their feebleness and plurality are impracticable media for the 
communication of the knowledge of Europe. I will not irk you 
by further insisting upon the demonstration involved in the 
historical instances, all the four, of the fallacy of both your 
assumptions. I will, instead thereof, refer you to the opinions 
and the practices of tho most eminent men in the educational 
department—the workmen, I mean, not the talkers— beyond 
tho ditch; and I answer you, without fear of refutation that 
the Reports and the works of the Principals of the Benares, Delhi, 
and (I think also) Dacca Colleges gainsay your assertions— 
one and the other of them—with all the irresistible authority of 
ample direct .experience supported by correspondent realising 
labours. These most able men, equally familiar with Western 
uid Eastern learning, whilst they contend for systematic im¬ 
provement of the vernaculars considered as organs of European 
knowledge, uphold by word and deed their improvability to any 
needful extent; Dr. Ballantyne expressly arguing that "he who 
cannot convey a European idea through the vernaculars, in 
conjunction with their founts, may very well suspect that he 
himself possesses only the shadow, not the substance, of such 
idea,” and all three agreeing that for every practical purpose there 
are throughout the vast Bengal Presidency but three* vulgar 
tongues. What say you, sir, to such opinions of such men as 


kach of these languages is spoken by a population far move numerous than that 
Uiing English in Britain ! What is your answer to this fuct ? i' 
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Drs. Ballantyne and Sprenger ? And with regard to the innumer 
able tongues you are fain to talk of—fifty to wit—liow comes it 
that you are insensible to the broad fact that whilst, the adminis¬ 
trations of justice, revenue, and police are avowedly vernacular, 
only three tongues are used in our courts ? Wherefore, then, 
more in our schools ? In a word, sir, if you can spare time to 
look into the whole matter a little more calmly and clearly, I 
feel convinced you will not again consent to re-echo the old 
exploded cry of the Anglomaniacs against all sorts of vernacular 
instruction—yours alike and Mr. Hodgson’s—to wit, that the 
living tongues of the people are so numerous and so feeble as to 
be presently and prospectively unavailable. 

I proceed now briefly to notice one or two heresies more 
peculiarly your own. You insist that learning for the masses 
ought to be confined to the merest elements of knowledge, con¬ 
veyed in the unaltered spoken tongues of those masses; and 
you instance the example of England—of Europe—in support 
of this notable maxim. But, sir, you are therein citing an 
exemplar really and deplorably irrelevant, as, without more recon¬ 
dite research,you may satisfy yourself by turning to the ‘'Edin¬ 
burgh Review,” No. 174, Article 10, and to the “ Westminster,” 
No. 95, Article 8, or to the “ Calcutta Review,” No. 1G, p. 503 et 
seq. Your notion that the unimproved language of the masses 
can be employed at all for educational purposes is a fallacy of 
which you will be aware if you reflect that the most imperfect 
colloquial medium (even that of brutes) may very well serve 
for its customary colloquial ends, and yet prove totally unequal 
to a new end, such as education, according to any sane concep¬ 
tion of it, is and must be. And, accordingly, whilst the 
opinion and the practice of all the enlightened parts of Europe 
are daily becoming more decided and consentaneous as to the 
indispensable necessity of education for the masses of a sort 
Very superior to what you insist is enough, the novel extended 
measures of popular education now rapidly bringing into 
operation in Switzerland, England, Holland, Prussia, and Scot¬ 
land, are expressly based upon the proven worthlessness of sheer 
elements, attempted to be communicated, as of old, through so 
utterly inadequate a medium as the unfashioned speech of 
the many. 
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' Of all this you will find abundant and various confirmation 
in the recent educational doings of Europe, as cited and referred 
to in the periodicals above-named; and I think, sir, you will be 
a little startled to find, upon perusal of the articles specified, 
that you have recklessly put forth an educational dogma upon 
alleged European warranty than which none is more utterly 
and expressly repudiated by all the best and latest words and 
deeds of Europe ! “ A total reform ” of that old apparatus of 
popular teaching to which you cling is there “ imperatively 
called for f and in the recent “Peoples’ Colleges” at Sheffield and 
at Birmingham we have (“Westminster,” No. 95, p. 437, 8) express 
samples of that sort of education for the working classes which 
is now deemed to be alone efficacious for them; and so deemed 
all over enlightened Europe, as you may learn from Cousin’s 
Reports. 

Your notion, however, of elemental education for the masses 
seems rather vague; for you now insist that it should bo 
limited to “ sheer reading, writing, and accounts,” and anon 
you require that the masses aforesaid should be instructed “ how 
best to turn their time and talents to account in industrial 
pursuits and mechanical arts,” and that they should also “be 
made acquainted with the history of their own country.” I 
agree with you in these latter conceptions, so far as they go. 
But I ask you, sir, whether such ends can by possibility be 
achieved or attempted in the unfashioned colloquiols of the 
vulgar ? And, again, whether the attainment of the former end 
does not most expressly imply and exact, not only cultivation 
of the Indian vernaculars, but the conveyance into them by 
translation and transfusion of European knowledge ? 

You cannot, I should say, avoid answering these questions so 
as to make you ’well nigh a convert to Mr. Hodgson’s plan of 
vernaeularisation; for where, save in the stores of European 
knowledge, will you find any portion of that lore which turns 
the peasant into a Briareus, the craftsman into a magician, the 
trader into an instrument of Providence for the practical diffu¬ 
sion of “ peace and good-will upon earth,” and the farmer into 
a servant and interpreter of Nature, performing miracles of pro¬ 
duction merely by right interpretation of her occult signs ? I 
love to dwell upon this special phase of a vast topic, and with 
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erence to it I pray you to observe, that in order to render this 
fine country capable of supporting full and adequate European 
administration (it is now not half administered) we must call 
forth the industrial energies of the people; that beyond doubt 
we can do so only by communicating largely and freely the 
substance of our special and recent knowledge; * that that com¬ 
munication can be effected solely through the ready and familiar 
channel of the native languages, duly improved and systemati¬ 
cally applied to that object; and that the substance of all our 
really useful and indisputable knowledge can be most efficiently 
conveyed to the masses through that channel! You speak, sir, 
as if all translation must prove “ useless, impossible, mis¬ 
chievous : ” and yet you are a Protestant Christian, knowing what 
the translation of the Bible has done!—and yet you are a scholar 
who cannot have failed to learn that “in the consentaneous 
judgment of the highest minds of Europe the vernaculaiisation 
of learning did more there in disabusing the general intellect 
of the prejudices of existing institutions and opinions, than all 
the rest of the glorious events and discoveries of that age 
which witnessed it, including among those events the invention 
of printing ! ”—and yet you are a gentleman of the press, and 
by the special power of the instrument you daily wield should 
be prepared to recognise th zperfectly analogous diffusive vigour 
of vernacularisation! Why, then, write and speak in the style 
and spirit of 150 years back, as if all these things were beyond 
your ken ? and as if that sound knowledge, which is the common 
product and inheritance of all the race of man,f were inseparably 
connected with this or that particular language ? Why, sir, I 
have but to raise my head from the paper I am now driving my 
quill over to see opposite me on the shelves of a moderate 
library fifty books of History, Political Economy, Literature, 
Philosophy and Science, so translated that their whole treasures 
of original knowledge are completely secured in the traduction, 
one-half of them, moreover, preserving unimpaired all the 
manner as well as matter of the originals! E grege, Sabine's 
Cosmos, of which the second part has just reached me. There 

* To wit, the economic applications of chemistry and of mechanics to agriculture, 
ai d to the usaful arts of primary importance. 

+ Seo the splendid concluding paragraphs of Cosmos, vol. 1. 
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are even some in which the redactenr has been a vast improver, 
as Dumont's Bentham. Your objections to translations, sir, 
have no semblance of validity save in the departments of poetry 
and oratory; and in those departments you overlook the unques¬ 
tionable fact that the very same causes which make translations 
inefficient, debar the foreigner equally almost from adequate 
appreciation of the original! Your Chakerbutties and their 
proners may hold forth, as they will, touching the beauties of 
Shakespeare and Milton, Burke and Fox and Sheridan. But 
unless the greatest critics of poetry and of oratory be dolts, 
said Chakerbutties are, after all, mere “ learned pigs ” in such 
matters; because the soul of eloquence in verse or prose is 
autocthonous, is so much bound up with the peculiar domestic, 
social, and political institutions and habits of each land, with its 
traditional glories and its infantine associations and myths, that 
a Hindu can scarcely more really appreciate the English masters 
of song and of oratory in our tongue than he could in his 
own! Thus, you perceive, sir, that your objection to transla¬ 
tions in general, deduced from the worthlessness of translations 
in the Homeric and Demosthenian departments of human know¬ 
ledge, is every way inadmissible, not being really sound even in 
the special view, and having little or no relevancy in a general view. 

But sound knowledge, sir, generally speaking , is so far from 
being “ cribbed, cabined, and confined" to the lingual organ 
which first happened to enshrine it, that nearly every month’;- 
mail brings us translations, little, if at all, inferior to the 
originals, whether those originals he German, Italian, or Irench. 
Now, sir, the mere fact that such works are constantly coming 
to us under the sanction of the highest names, and are in 
daily profitable use amongst us, is a sufficient answer to your 
general doctrine of the uselessness of “ second-hand works ; ” * 

* In reference to this superficial dogma of pedagogues and pedants, let me beg 
your attention to the justly world-renowned apophthegm of Hobbes, “Words ar« 
the counters of wise men and the money of fools.” It may be safely said that he who 
has a correct notion of the real nature and function of all language will not allow 
his efforts for the national diffusion of the benefits of knowledge to be impeded by 
such pedantic hypercriticisms. Leave them, sir, I pray, to the Anglomaniacs, and 
when thfey noxt dun their nonsense in your ears, ask them if those historical works 
which are now commanding the best attention of themselves and their countrymen 
bo not simply “ second-hand ” Niebuhrs, and Rankes, and Miohelets, and Thiers, 
*md Lamartines, and Guizots, and Thierries? And civilly entreat them for a response ! 
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in reply to your incautious reiteration of the Anglomaniac 
cry against the communication of the same benefits to our 
sable brethren through their tongues, I can only state that it 
lias been proved, over and over again, by sound induction from 
philosophy and history, by recent facts, by cogent arguments 
and by express experiments, that the substance of all really 
useful English lore can be conveyed into the spoken tongues 
of India with perfect success, -provided only that the known 
and demonstrated conditions of such success be not neglected. 
—Yours, &c., Vernaculars. 

March SO, 1848. 


APPENDIX. 

PROPOSAL OF A NORMAL VERNACULAR COLLEGE FOR SCHOOL¬ 
MASTERS AND TRANSLATORS. 

It is believed that very many of the best friends of the cause 
of education in India, who ardently seek India’s regeneration 
through European knowledge, are yet satisfied that all sound 
effective national instruction must be conveyed by and through 
the living languages of the people; that those languages in 
India—a country so anciently and eminently literary—cannot be 
and are not inadequate to the communication of European know¬ 
ledge ; and, lastly, that however ardent our zeal in this cause, 
we must be convinced we cannot directly provide for the mental 
wants of a population so vastly numerous as that ot India. Erom 
the above simple premises, when viewed in connection with the 
wonders achieved lately in Europe by the regular teaching of 
teachers, results very obviously the course we should adopt for 
the educational regeneration of India. Let us not meddle directly 
with the education of the people in their own tongues; but let 
us establish an institution having for its object systematically 
and adequately to furnish the means of .such education, to pro¬ 
vide a succession of good vernacular hooks and good vernacular 
teachers ; 

Give to incipient education in European lore in India these 
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appliances, and that lore cannot fail to take root and flourish,! 
naturally arid wholesomely in this soil: withhold these appliances $ 
from such education, and it can never so take root and flourish, \ 
but will prove a sickly and unwholesome exotic. 

Let us then have a school of indigenation—a school to make * 
all other schools succcetl—n, school to furnish good books and good 
teachers in the living tongues of the people—a school to rear j 
translators, who by staying within its walls, and schoolmasters, i 
who by going abroad, shall together give a solid and safe begin -1 
ning to the Europeanisation of India. 

Good books and good teachers ! are you not assured that these 
are what we want • well, then, let us bend our efforts, firstly and . 
chiefly, to their attainment by founding the Normal Institution 1 
have spoken of, and the plan of which may be easily settled by 
and by in Committee. Meanwhile let us manifest our sincerity 
and earnestness by coming forward with the requisite funds, and 
be assured, my friends, that we have but to show the w T ay in order 
soon to behold it crowded with followers, wondering that these 
things had never before occurred to them. 
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Literature in tho East. By Colonel F. J. GoldtonuL—IV. On the Agricultural, Commercial, 
Financial, and Military Statistics of Ceylon. By E. R. Bower, E»q,—V. Contributions to a 
Knowledge of the Vedic Theogony anil Mythology. By J. Muir, D.C.L., LL.D.—VI. A Tabular 
List of Original Works and Translations, published by the late Dutch Government of Ceylon at 
their Printing Press at Colombo. Compiled by Mr. Mat. P. J. Ondaatje, of Colombo.—VII 
Assyrian and Hebrew Chronology compared, with a view of showing the extent to which tho 
Hebrew Chronology of Hasher must be modified, in conformity with the Assyrian Canon. By 
J. VV. Bosanquet, Esq.—VUC. On the existing Dictionaries of the Malay Language. By l)r. 
JI. N. van der Tuuk.—IN. Bilingual Readings: Cuneiform and Phdmtclan. Notes on some 
Tablets in tho British M useum, containing Bilingual Legends ( Xssyrian ami Ph(enician). By 
Major-General 8ir H. Rawlinscm, K.C.B., Director R.A.8.—X. Translations of Three Copper-plate 
Inscriptions of the Fourth Century ami Notices of the ChAlukya and Ourjjan Dynasties 
By Professor J. Dowson, Staff College, Sandhurst.—XI. Yarns and the Doctrine of a Future 
Life, according to the Rig-Y«jur-, and Atharva-Vedas. By J. Muir, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D.—XII. 
On the Jyotisha Observation of the ITace of the Colures, and the Date derivable from it. By 
William I). Whitney, F.sq., Professor of Sanskrit in Yale College, New Haven, U.8.—Note on 
the preceding Article. By sir Edward Colebrooke, Bart., M.P., President R.A.8.—XIII. Pro¬ 
gress of the Ycdio Religion towards Abstract Conceptions of the Deity. By J. Muir, Esq., 
D.C.L., LL.D.—XIV. Brief Notes on the Age and Authenticity of the Work 0 1 Aryabhata, 
Vardhumihira, Brahmagupta, Bhattotpalo, and Bh&sk.iritciiarya. By Dr. BbAn D«Mi, Hono¬ 
rary Member R A.8.— XV. Outlines of a Grammar of the Malagasy Language. By II. N. Van 
der Tuuk.--XVI. On the Identity of Xnndramea and Krananda. By Edward Thomas, Esq. 

Vol. II. In Two Parts, pp. 522, sewed. 1866-7. 16*. 

Contents.— -t. Contributions to a Knowledge of Vedlo Theogony and Mythology. No. 2. 
By J. Muir, Esq. —II. .Miscellaneous Hymns from the Rig-and Atharra-Vedas. By J. Muir, 
Em#—III* Five hundred questions on the Social Condition of the Natives of Bengal. By the 
Hov. J. Long.—IV. Short account of the Malay Manuscripts belonging to the Royal Asiatic 
Society. By Dr. H. N. van der Tuuk.—V. Translation of the AmitAbka Sdtra from the Chinese. 
Bv the Rev. 8. Beni, Chaplain Royal Nary.—VI. The initial poinage of Bengal. By Edward 
Thomas, Esq.—VLI. Specimens of an Assyrian Dictionaiy. By Edwin Norris, Esq.—VIII. On 
the Relations of the Priests to tho other classes of Indian Society in the Vedic age By J. Muir, 
E*q.—IX. On the Interpretation of the Veda. By the same.—X. An attempt to Translate 
from the Chinese a work known as the Confessional Services of the great compassionate Kwan 
Yin, possessing 1000 hands and 1000 eyes By the Rev. 8. Beal, Chaplain Royal Navy. 
—XI. The Hymns of the Gaupftyanaa and the Legend of King As.muati. By Professor Max 
Miiller, M.A., Honorary Member Koval Asiatic Society.—XII. Specimen Chapters of an Assyrian 
Grammar. By the Rot. E. Hincks, D. D. f Honorary Member Royal Asiatic Society. 

Vol. III. In Two Parts, pp. 616, sewed. With Photograph. 1868. 22*. 

Cowr'RWTS.—X. Contributions towards a Glossary of the Assyrian Language. By H. F. Talbot. 
—11 Remarks on the Indo-Chinese Alphabets. By Dr. A. Bastian. III. Tho poetry of 
Mobamed Rabadan, Arragonese. By the Hon. H. E. J- Stanley.--IV. Catalogue of the Oriental 
Manuscript* in the Library of King’s College, Cambridge. By Edward Henry Palmer, B.A , 
Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge; Member of the Royal Asiatic Society , Membre de la 
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__ td Aidatiquo de Paris.—V. Description of the Amrftvuti Tope in Guntur. By J. Fergussoo, 

K»q., F.R.H.— VI. Remarks on Prof. Brockhaus* edition of the KathaHatit-sHgara, Lumbaka IX. 
XViri, By Dr. II. Kern, TYofessor of Sanskrit in the University of Leyden. —VII. The source 
of (’olebr.joke’eJ Essay *• On tbo Duties of a Faithful Hindu Widow.** By Fitted ward Hall, Esq-, 
M.A., H.C.L. Oxo n. Supplement; Further detail of proofs that Colehrooke’s Essay, “On the 
Duties of ft Faithful Hindu Widow,” was not indebted to the Vivt\dttbhangarnavn. By Fitt¬ 
ed ward Hall, Esq.—ViN. The Sixth Hvnin of the First Book of the Rig Veda. By Professor 
Max Mtiller, M.A. lion. M.K.A.8.—IX. Snssanian Inscriptions. By E. Thomas, Esq.--X. Ac¬ 
count of an Embassy from Morocco to Spain in 1690 and 1691. By the lion. H. E. J. Stanley.— 
XI. The Poetry of Mohamed Rabadan, of Arc-agon. By the Hon. H. E. J. Stanley.—XII. 
Material for the History of India for the Six Hundred Years of Mohammadan rule, previous to 
tbo Foundation of tbo British Indian Empire. By Major VV. Nassau Lees, LL.DPh.D.—XIII- 
A Few Words concerning the Hill people inhabiting the Forests of the Cochin State. By 
Captain G. E. Fryer, Madras Staff Corps, .M.It.A.8.—XIV. Notes on ibe Bhojpurl Dialect of 
Hindi, spoken in Western Bobar. By John Beanies, Esq., B.C.S., Magistrate of Chumparun. 


Vol. IV. In Two Parts, pp. 521, sewed- 1869-70. 16$. 

Contents. —I, Contribution towards a Glossary of tbo Assyrian Language. By H. F. Talbot. 
Part II.—II. On Indian Chronology. By J. Fergusson, Esq., F.R.8.— ILL The Poetry of 
Mohamad Rabadan of Arragon. By the Hon. II. E. J. Stanley.—IV. On the Magar Language 
of Nepal. By John Beames, Esq., B.C.8,-- V. Contributions to the Knowledge of Parsee Lite¬ 
rature. By Edward sachaii, Ph.D.—VI. Illustrations of the Lamaist 8y.-*tem in Tibet, drawn 
from Chinese Sources. Bv Wm. Frederick Mayers, FiSq., of H.B.M. Consular Service, China.— 
VII. Khttddnka P&tha, a P&U Text, with a Translation and Notes. By B. C. Childers, late of 
the Ceylon Civil Service.—VIIT. An Endeavour to elucidate Rushiduddin’s Geographical Notices 
of India. By Col. If. Yule, C'.B.- IX. Sassanian Inscriptions explained by tbo Pahlavl of the 
Fftrsin. By E. NV. West, Esq.—X. Souv' Account of the Scnbvti Pagoda at Mongdn. near the 
Burmese Capital, in a Memorandum by Copt. E. II. Sladan, Political Agent at Manduld; with 
Remarks on tho Subject by Col. Henry Yule, C.B. — XI. The Brhat-Swililtft.; or, Complete 
System of Natural Astrology of Varflha-.Mihira. Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. 
If. Kern. -XII. The Mohammedan Law of Evidence, and its influence on the Administration of 
Justice in India. By N. B. K. Baillie, Esq.—XIII. The Mohammedan Law of Evidence in con¬ 
nection with the Administration of Justice to Foreigners. By N. B. E. Baillie, Esq.—XIV. A 
Translation of a Bactrian Pdll Inscription. By Prof. J. Dowson.—XV. Imio-Farthiun Coins 
By E, Thomas, Esq. 


Vol. V. Iu Two Parts, pp. 463, sewed. With 10 full-page and folding Plates. 

) 871 - 2 . 


Co ntkvts.—I. Two Jfitakas. The original PAli Text, with an English Translation. By V. 
Fttusboll.—II. On an Ancient Buddhist Inscription at Keu-y-ung kwan, in North China. By A. 
Wylie.—III The Brian SanhitA ; or, Complete System of Natural Astrology of Yuraha-Mihira 
Translated from Sanskrit into English, by Dr. If. Kern.—IV. The Pongol Festival in Southern 
India. By Charles E. Dover.—V. The Poetry of Mohamed Rabatian, of Arragon. lly the Right 
Hon. Lord Stanley of A Merit*y. — VI. Essay on the Creed and Customs of the Jangams. By 
Charles P. Brown.—VII. On Malabar, Coromandel, Uuilon, etc. By C. V. Brown.—VUI. On 
the Treatment of the Nexus in tho Neo-Aryan Languages of India. My John Betimes, M.O.S.— 
IN. Some Remarks on theGreat Tape at S&nchi. By the Rev 8. Beal.—X. Ancient Inscriptions 
from Mathura. Translated by 's?»or J. Dowson.—Note to the Mathura Inscriptions. By 
Major-General A, Cunningham.- -XI. Specimen of a Translation of the Adi Granth. By l>r. 
Ernest Triunpp.—XII. Notes on Dh&mmapada, with Special Reference to the Question of Nir¬ 
vana. By R. C. Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service.—XIIL The Brhat-8anhit& j or, 
Complete System of Natural Astrology of Vardlm-mihira. Translated from Sanskrit into English 
by Dr. H. Kern.—XIV. On the Origin of the Buddhist Arthakathds. By the Mudliar L. Comrilla 
Vijusiuha, Government Interpreter to the Rntnapura Court, Ceylon. With an Introduction by 
R. C. Childers, lute of the Ceylon Civil Service. —XV. The Poetry of Mohamed Rabadan, of 
Arragon. By the Right Hon. Lord Stanley of Alderley.—XVI. proverbla Commnnia Syriaea. 
By CnpwinR. F. Burton. XVII. Notes on an Ancient Indian Vase, with an Account of the En¬ 
graving thereupon. By Charles Horne, M.B.A.8., late of the Bengal Civil Service.—XVIII. 
The Bbar Tribe, By the JB'v. M. A. 8herring, LL.D., Benares. Communicated by C. Horne, 
M R A.8., late B.C.S.— XIX. Of Jihad in Mohammedan Law, and its application to British 
India. By N. B. E. Baillie.—XX. Comments on Recent PehVvi Decipherments. With an Inci¬ 
dental Sketch of the Derivation of Aryan Alphabets. And Contributions to the Early History 
and Geography of TabarisUtn. Illustrated by Coins. By E. Thomas, F.R.8. 


Vol. VI., Part 1, pp. 212, sewed, with two plates uud a map. 1672. 8«. 


Contk*tss The Iftbmaelites, and the Arabic Tribes who Conquered their Country. By A. 
Sprcnger.—A Brief Account of Four Arabic Works on the History and Geography of Arabia. 
By Captain 8. B. Miles.- On the Methods of Disposing Of the Dcnd at Llassn, Thibet, etc. By 
Charles Horne, late B.C.S. The Brhat-Sanhitft; or. Complete System of Natural Astrology of 
VarAlia-mihira, Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr.'ll. Kern.—Notes on 11 wen 
Thsang’s Account of the 1’rincipalitiee of Tokh.Aristtfn, in whieh some Previous Geographical 
Identifications are Reconsidered. By Colonel Yule, C.B.—The Campaign of -Elius Callus rn 
Arabia. By A. Sprenger.—An ,\u oum of Jerusalem, TianalMed for the late Sir H. M. Elliot 
from the Persian Text of Nrtsir ibn Khusrft’s St'.faotoiah by the late Major A. R, Fuller.—The 
Poetry of Mohamed Rabadan, of Arragon. By the Right Hon. Lord Stanley of Alderley. 
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Vol. VI., Part II., pp. 213 to 400 and lxxiiv ., sewed. Illustrated with a Map, 
Plates, and Woodcuts. 1873. 9s. 

Oontrntr. On Hiouen-Tbjan«’» JourneyH° Vul^addres^ed^the Secretary"] 

I) c l, . F.R.S.-Northern Buddhism. [Note irom Colon l H. Y ule, auareiw. * <* . 

—Hwen Thsang’s Account of the Principalities of TokbArUUn, etc. « ^a-mihiin. Translated 
Thi- Brbat-SanhUK ; or. Complete System of Natural Astrology of Yanina m Km lv 

?ronX.krit lnto togli.h by l)r. ft. Kcrn.-The Initial Co&tage «/ 

Wnhammailan Conqueror.. Fart 11. Embracing the preliminary l 1 *-.! 4 ' Oniidl i Translated 
(* ,.. 1217-1236-7). By Edward Tbomaa, F. Jl.9.-Tbe Eegendof Mpafib.ra BnddM. ^Tnlta* „ 
from the Chinee (an/Intended to Ulqeirate Plate *«x- and_n.. Irce and . trpent woran p t 
By 8. Beal.—Note on Art. IX . ant,' pp. 813-271 ™ Jliouen-Th«mg»» .™„r t ha 

Bdlabtal. By J une" Fe. reunion D.C.E., F.It.9.-Contributions toward, a glossary oi 
Assyrian Language. By II. F. Talbot. 

Vol. VII., Part I., pp. 170 and 24, sewed. With a plate. 1874. 9s. 

Content*. —The Upaxamp«<la-X>-mnarach, •r£j? C wUh a^ra^slution^mflJotes. 

Manner of Ordering of Priests and Deacon*. The roll Text. *lth a 



India, and Effect on the Tenure of'band. By N. B. E, BallUe.-Appan** = A **•*»« “ f » 
fiyinio Version oi the Kalilah wa-Dlumah, with an English translation. By w. K 

Vol. VII., Part II., pp. 191 to 394, sewed. With soven plates and a map. 1875. 9s. 
CoNTKNTfl.-StgiTi, the Lion Rock, near Pulastipurn, Cevlon; and the Thirty-ninth Chapter 
of theMahivSSu By T. W. Rhys Davids. -The NoriHern Frontiers # of China. Par11. 
The Oritfinc« of the Mongols. Bv H. H. Howorth.—Xnedited Arabio Com*. By Manley La 
Poole.— Notice on the l>fn&rs of the Abbas«lde Dynasty. By Kdward rhomas B''^«^-The 
Northern Frontager, of China. Fart II. The Origin*, of Urn By D-Oriental 

—Not ", on the Old Mongolian Capital of Khangtu. By 8. \\ . Bushcli, i> ’. YCaiinr 

ami the Samvat Era. By Prof. J. Dowsou.—Note on a Jade Drinking Vessel of the Kmperoi 
JahAngfr. By Edward Thomas, F.R.d. 

Voi. VIII., Part I., pp. 158, sowed, with three plates and a plan. 1876. 8*. 

Contents. — Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Poeses-sion of ' th K°y»I 
thirttic Society (Hodgson Collection). By Professors E. B. Cowell and J. Eggeling.—On 
A lint, of Sigirl in Ceylon. Up T. II. Blakesley, Esq-. Public NVorks Department. W 0 ®^ 1 
TMtimokkha, being me Buddhist Office of the Confer on of Priests. Ihe an Ae *D f- 
aud NotS® By J F. Dicknon. M.A., ««u.utime Student of Chart Church Oxford, 
" of the Ceylon Civil scrvice.-Nut™ on the Sinhalese Language. No. 2. Proof, of the 
Sanskritic Origin of Sinhalese. By K. C. Childers, lato of the Ceylon Civil Service. 

v.d VTII Part If . no. 157-308. sewed. 1876. 
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1877. 9s. 


Vol. IX., Part I., pp. 156, sewed, with a plate. 

Com knts.—B aetrlan Coins and Indian Dates. By E Thomas, F.R.ft.—JheTe^s of t 
Aeavr! »»i v«rb Bv the Rev A. 11. Sayce, M.A.—An Account of the Island of Bali. By «• 
ntirmed from Vol VIII. * i p. 218).-On Ruins in Makran. By Major MocUler. 
!S Arabic Coina! III. By Stanley I.ane Poole -Further Note on a l '“'> 

tion and the Samvat Era. By Ptef. J. Dowson -Notea on Peiatan BcMchvrtan. From the 
Persian of Mirzu Mehdy Khdn. By A. H. Schindler. 

Vol IX., Part II., pp. 292. sewed, with three plates. 1877- 10*. Gd. 

Coutuuts.—T he Early Faith of Atoka. By E.Thomas, l-.H.S -The. Nurtlmr.‘ Bron\agrra 
of China. Part II. The Mar.cbua (Supplementary Notice). By H. II. V,’^,‘th~a^Tr'at ™ 
Frontagers of China. Part IV. The Kin or Golden Intars. Bv H. U. Ho worth.- OaaTr-a 
StU and Measure* by Elly*. Archbishop of Niaibtn. By N. II. 
and uthcr Titles. By Sir T. E. Colelnooke, Bart., M.P.—Affinities of the Dialects of the GU«h 
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un<l Kurundah Tribes of Nipdl with those of the Hill Tribes at Arraean. By Captain C. J. F. 
Forbes. F.K.G.S , M.A.N. Bengal, etc.—Notes on Some Antiquities found m a Mound near 
Dam Khun. By A. H. Schindler. 


Vol. X., Part I., pp. 156, sewed, with two plates and a map. 1878. 8s. 
Contents.—O n the Non-Aryan Languages of India. By K. L. Brandreth, Dsq.—A Dialogue 
on the Vedantic Conception of Brahma. By Pram add DAsa Mittro, late Officiating Professor of 
Anglo-Sunskrit, Government College, Benares.—An Account of the Bland of Bali. By B. 
Friederich (continued from Vol. IX, N. S. p. 120).—-Unpublished Glass Weights and Measures. 
By Edward Thomas Rogers.—China via Tibet. By 8. C. BouIgor.-Notes and Recollections on 
Tea Cultivation in Kumaon and GarhwAl. By J. U. Batter, F.R.G.S., Bengal Civil Service 
Retired, formerly Commissioner of Kumaon. 


Vol. X., Part If., pp. 146, sewed. 1878. 6s. 

Contents.— Note on Pliny’s Geography of the East Coast of Arabia. By Major-General 
8. B. Miles, Bombay Staff Corps. The Maidive Islands; with a Vocabulary taken from Francois 
Pvrard de Laval. 1602—1«07. P-y A. Gray, late of the Ceylon Civil Service.—On Tlbeto-Burman 
Languages. Bv Captain C. J. F.'s. I’.v.bes, of the Burmese Civil Service Commission.- Burmese 
Transliteration! By H. L. St. Barbe, Esq.. Resident at Mandela?.—On the Connexion of the 
Mona of Pegu with the Roles of Central India. By Captain C. J. F. S. Forbes, of the Burmese 
Civil Commission.—Studies on the Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Languages, with 
Special Reference to Assyrian. By Paul Haupt. The Oldest Semitic Verb-Form.—Arab Metro¬ 
logy. IT. El-Djabarty. By M. If. Suuvairc.—The Migrations and Early History of the White 
Huns; principally from Chinese Sources. By Thomas W. Kingsmill. 


Vol. X., Pnrt III., pp. 204, sewed. 1878. 8s. 

Contknts.—O n the Hill Canton of SfUAr.—the most Easterly Settlement of the Turk Race. 
By Robert B. Shaw. - Geological Notes on tho River Indus By Griflln W. Vyflt, 13.A., M.R.A.S., 
etc., Executive Engineer P.W.I). Panjub.—Educational Literature for Japanese Women. By 
Busil Hall Chamberlain, Esq., M.K.A.S.— On the Natural Phenomenon Known in the East by 
the Names Sub-hi-KA/.ib, etc., etc. By J. W. Kcdhouse, M.R.A.S., Hon. Memb. R.8.L.— On 
u Chinese Version of tho SAnkhyu K&rikrt, etc., found among the Buddhist Books comprising 
the Tripitaka and two othor works. By the Rev. Samuel Beal, M.A.—The Rock-cut Phrygian 
In script ions at Doganlu. By Edward T'homus, F.R.8.—Index. 

Vol. XT., Part. I., pp. 128, sewed. 5s. 

Comknth,—O n tho Position of Women in the East in the Olden Time. By Edward Thome s 
F.U.S.—Notice of the Scholars who have Contributed to the Extension of our Knowledge of the 
Languages of British India during the last Thirty Years. By Robert N. Gust, Hon. Librarian 
R.A.8.—Ancient Arabic Poetry : its Genuineness and Authenticity. By Sir William Muir, K.C.S.I., 
LL.D.—Note on Manriquc's Mission and the Catholics in the time of SMh Jah&n. By H. G. 
Keene, Esq.—On Sandhi in Pali. By the late R. C. Childers.—On Arabic Amulets and Mottoes. 
By E. T. Rogers, M.R.A.S 

Asiatic Society. —Transactions of tiie Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Complete in 3 vols. 4to., 80 Plates of l ac- 
similes, etc., cloth. London, 1827 to 1835. Published at £9 5s .; reduced to 
Jto bs . 

The above contains contributions by Professor Wilson, G. C. Haughton, Davis, Morrison, 
Colebrooke, Humboldt, Dorn, Grotefend, and other eminent Oriental scholars. 


Asiatic Society of Bengal. —Journal of the Asiatic Society of 

Benoal. Edited by the Honorary Secretaries. Bvo. 8 numbers per annum, 
4s. each number. 


Asiatic Society of Bengal. —Proceedings of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. Published Monthly. 1#. each number. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. —Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. A Complete Set from the beginning in 1832 to the end of 1878, 
being Yols. 1 to 47. Proceedings of the same Society, from the commencement 
in 1865 to 1878, A set quite complete. Calcutta, 1832 to 1878. Extremely 
scarce. £100. 


Asiatic Society of Bombay. —The Journal of the Bombay Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society. Edited by the Secretary. Nos. 1 to 35. 
7 s. 6d. to 10.' G</. each number. Several Numbers are out of print.. 


Asiatic Society.—Bombay Branch. —Journal of tile Bombay Branch 
op the Royal Asiatic Society. Nos. 1 to 35 in 8vo. with many plates. 
A complete set. Extremely scarce. Bombay, 1844-78. j£!3 lfo. 
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Asiatic Society.—Ceylon Branch.— Journal of the Ceylon Branch 
op THE Royal Asiatic Society (Colombo). Part for 1845. 8vo. pp. 120, 
sewed. Price 7n. Gd. 

Contents On Buddhism. No. 1. By the Rev. D. J. Gogerly.—General Observations on 
the Translated Ceylonese Literature. By W. Knighton, Esq.—On the Element* of the Voire 
in reference to the Roman and Sin gal we Alphabets. By the Rev. J. C. M.ic vicar -on the State 
of Crime in Ceylon.—By the Hon. J. Stark.—Account of some Ancient Coins. By S. C, Chitty, 
Esq.—Remarks on the Collection of Statistical Information iu Ceylon. By John Cupper, Esq.— 
On Buddhism. No 2. By the Rev. D. J. Gogerly. 

1846. 8vo. pp. 176, sewed. Price 7n. Gd. 

Content* :—On Buddhism. By the Ror. T). J. Gogerly.—The Sixth Chapter of th< Tirnva- 
tbavur Parana, translated with Notes. By S. Casie Chitty, Esq.-—The Discourse on the Minor 
Results of Conduct, or the Discourse Addressed to Subha. By the Rev. D. J Gogerly.—On the 
State of Crime in Ceylon. By the Hon. Mr. J. Stark.—'The Language and Literature of the 
Singulese. By the ltev. S. Hardy.—'The Education Establishment of the Dutch in Ceylon. By 
the Rev. J. D Palm.—An Account of the Dutch Church in Ceylon. By the Rev. J. D. Palm.— 
Notes on some Experiments iu Electro-Agriculture. Bv J. Capper. Esq. — Singalo Wada, trans¬ 
lated by the Rev. D. J. Gogerly.—On Colouring Matter Discovered in the husk of the Cocoa Nut. 
By Dr. R. Gygax. 

1847 48. 8vo. pp. 221, sewed. Price In. Gd. 

Contents:— On the Mineralogy of Ceylon. By’Dr. R. Gygux.—An Account of the Dutch 
Church in Ceylon. By the Rev. ,T. D. Palm.—On the History of Jaffna, from the Earliest Period 
to tiio Dutch Conquest, liv S. C. Chitty.—The Rise and Fall of the Calany Gnnga, from IMS 
to 1846. By J. Capper —The Discourse respecting Ratupnla. Translated by the ltev. D J. 
Gogerly.-On the Manufacture of Salt in the Chilaw and Putlam Districts. By A. 0. Brodie.— 
A Royal Grant engraved on a Copper Plate. Translated, with Notes. By the Rev. D. J. 
Gogerly.—On some of the Coins Ancient and Modern, of Ceylon. By the Hon. Mr. J. Stark.— 
Notes on the Climate and Salubrity of Putlam. By A. O. Brodie.—The Revenue and Expendi¬ 
ture of the Dutch Government in Ceylon, during the last years of their Administration. By 
J. Capper.—On Buddhism. By the Rev. D. J. Gogerly. 

1853-65. 3 parts. 8vo. pp. 56 and 101, sewed. Price £1. 

Contents ok Pam 1. j— BuddUisTO i Chttriya Pitaka. By the Rev. D. J. Gogerly.—The Laws 
of the Buddhist Priesthood. By the Rev. D. J. Gogerly. To be continued.-Statistical 
Account of the Districts of Chilaw and I'utlam, North Western Province. By A. 0. Brodie, 
Esq.—Rock Inscription at Gooroo Godde Wihare, in the Magool Korlc, Seven Kories. By A. O. 
Brodie, Esq.—Catalogue of Ceylon Birds. By E. F. Kc-laart, Esq., and E. L. I.ayard, Esq. (To 
be continued.) 

Contents of Part II. Price 7 n. 6d. 

Catalogue of Ceylon Birds. By E. F. Kelaart, Esq., and E. L. Layard. -Notes on tome of the 
Forms of Salutations and Address known among the Singalesc*. Ly the Hon. Mr. J. Stark.— 
Rock Inscriptions. By A. O Brodie, Esq.—On the Vedahas of Bmtenne. By the Rev. J. 
GiUings.— Rook Inscription at Piramancnkandel. By S C. Chitty, Esq.—Analysis of the Great 
Historical Poem of the Moors, entitled Surah. By S, C. Chitty, Esq. (To be continued). 

Contents of Part III. 8vo. pp. 150. Price 7s. Gd. 

Analysis of the Great Historical Poem of the Moots, entitled Surah. By S. C. Chitty, Esq. 
(Concluded).—Description of New - r little known Species of Reptiles found in Oylon. By 
E. F. Kelaart.—The Laws of the Buddhist Priesthood By the Rev. D. J. Gogerly. (To bo 
continued).—Ceylon Ornithology. By E. F. Kelaart,—Borne Account of tlm Rodiyas, with a 
Specimen of their Language. By S. C. Chitty, Esq.—Rock Inscriptions in the North-Western 
Province. By A. O. Brodie. Esq. 

1865-6. 8vo. pp. xi. and 184. Price 7 n. Gd. 

Costrktr:— On Demonology and Witchcraft in Ceylon. Py Dandris do Silva Gooneratne 
Modliar.—The First Discourse Delivered hy Buddha. By the Rev. I). J Gogerly. Pootoor 
Well --On the Air Breathing Fish of Ceylon. By Barcroft Roake, B.A. (Vice President 
Asiatic .Society, Ceylon).—On tho Origin of the Sinhalese Language. By J. D’Alwis, Assistant 
Secretary.—A Few Remarks on the Poisonous Properties of the Calotropis Gig&ntea, etc. By 
W. C. Onduatjie, Esq , Colonial Assistant Surgeon.—On the Crocodiles of Ceylon, By Barcroft 
Boake, Vice-President, Asiatic Society, Ceylon.—Native Medicinal Oils. 

1867 -70. Part I. 8vo. pp. 150. Price 10s. 

Content*:— On the Origin of the Sinhalese Language. By James Do Alwis.—A Lecture on 
Buddhism. By the Rev. D. J. Gogerly.—Description of two Birds new to the recorded Fauna 
of Ceylon. By H. Nevil.—Description of a New Genus and Five New Species of Marine Uni¬ 
valves from the Southern Province, Ceylon. By G. Nevill.—A Brief Notice of Robert Knox and 
his Companions in Captivi'y in Kandy for the space of Twenty Years, discovered among the 
Dutch Records preserved in the Colonial Secretary’s Office, Colombo. By J. R. Blake. 

1867-70. Part II. 8vo. pp. xl. and 45. Price 7*. Gd. 

Coxti nts:—S ummary of tl Contents of the First Book in the Buddhist Canon, called the 
F&rdjika Book.—By the Rev. 8. Coles.—Pirajika Book-No. l.-P4rSjika Book-No. 2. 
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1871-72. 8vo. pp. 66 and xxxiy. Price Is. Gd. 

Contents :-Extracts from a Memoir left by the Dutch Gnvcrno . Thomas Van Rhee, to his 
successor, Governor Gerris dr fleer, 1697. Translated from the Dutch R cords preserved in the 
Golonial Secretariat at Colombo. Ily It. A. van Cuylcnbcrg, Government Record Keeper.— The 
Food Statistics of Ceylon. By J. Capper.—Specimens of Sinhalese Proverbs. By L. do Zoysa, 
JViudaliyar, Chief Translator of Government.—Ceylou Reptiles; being a preliminary Catalogue 
of the Reptiles found in, or supposed to be in Ceylon, compiled from various authorities. By 
W. Ferguson,—On an Inscription at Doudra. No. 2. By T. W. Rhys Davids, Esq. 

1873. Part I. 8vo. pp. 79. Price 7a. Gd. 


Contents:- On Oath and Ordeal. By Bertram Fulke llartshome.—Notes on Prlnoehllus 
Vincena. By VV. V. Legge.—The Sports nnd Games of the Singhalese. By Leopold Ludovici.— 
Ou Miracles. By J. De Alwis.-- On the Occurrence of Hcolopi x Rustioola and Gallinago Soolo- 
pacina in Ceylon. By W. V. Legge.—Transcript and Translation of an Ancient Copper-plate 
Saunas. By Mudliyar Louis de Zoysa, Chief Tranelutor to Government. 


1874. Parti. 8vo. pp. 94. Price 7s. Gd. 

Contents .- Description of a supposed New Genus of Ceylon. Batruchians. By W. Ferguson. 
—Notes on the Identity of Biyndnsi and Asoku. By Mudftliyar Louis de Zoysa, Chief Translator 
to Government.--On the Island Distribution of the Birds in the Society’s Museum. By W. 
Vincent Legge. Brand Marks on Cattle. By J. De Alwis.—Notes on the Occurrence of a raro 
Fugle new to Ceylon; and other Interesting or rare birds. By S. Bligh, lisq., *Kutmal<S — 
Extract* from the' Record .< of the Dutch Government in Ceylon. By It. van CuyL uberg, Esq.— 
The Stature of Got am a Buddha. By J. De Alwis. 


Asiatic Society (North China Branch). —Journal of the North 
China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. Old Series, 4 numbers, and 
New Series. Parts 1 to 12. The following numbers are sold separately : 
Old Series— -No. II. May, 1859, pp. 145 to 256. No. III. December, 1869, 
pp. 2!7 to 368. 7s. Gd. each. Yol. 11. No. I. September, 1860, pp. 128. Is.Gd. 
New Series —No. I. December, 1864, pp. 174. 7s. 6 d. No. II. December, 

1866, pp. 187, with maps. 7s. (id. No. III. December, 1866, pp. 121. 9«. 

No. IV. December, 1867, pp 266. l(Xv. 0 d. No. VI. for 1869 and 1870, pp. 
xv. and 200. 7s. 6d. No. VII. for 1871 and 1872, pp. ix. and 260. 10s. 
No. VHI. pp. xii. and 187. 10s« Gd. No. IX. pp. xxsiii. and 219- 10*. 6 d. 
No. X. pp. xii. and 324 and *279. £1 D. No. XI. (1877) pp. xvi. and 184. 

1 0s. Gd. No. XII. (1878) pp. 337, with many maps. 

Asiatic Society of Japan. — Transactions of the Asiatic Society 
of Japan. Yol. I. From 30th October, 1872, to 9th October, 1873, 8vo. 
pp. 110, with plates. 1874. Vol. II. From 22nd October, 1873, to 15th 
July, 1874. 8vo. pp. 249. 1874. Vol. III. Part I. From 10th July, 1874, 

to December, 1874, 1876. Vol. III. Part II. From 13th January, 1876, to 
30th June, 1876. Vol. IV. From 20th October, 1875, to Pith July, 1876. 
Vol. V Pnrt I. From 25th October, 1876, to 27th June, 1877. Vol. V. Part 
II. (A Summary of the Japanese Penal Codes. By J. II. Longford.) ^ Vol. 
VI. Part I. pp. 190. Vol. VI. Part II. From 9th February. 1878, to 27th 
April, 1878. Vol. VI. Part III. From 25th May, 1878, to 22nd May, 1879. 
7*. Gd. each Part. -Vol. VII. Part I. (Milne’s Journey across Europe and 
Asia.) 5s. — Vol. VII. Part II. March, 1879. 55.—Vol. VII. Part III. June, 
1879. 7s. Gd. 


Asiatic Society.—Straits Branch.— Journal of the Straits Branch 
of rm Royal Asiatic Society. No. 1. 8 vo. pp. 130, sewed, 3 folded 
Maps and 1 Plate. * July, 1878. Price 9 s . 

Coni '- i*.-Inaugural Address of the President. By the Yen. Archdeacon IToso, M.A.— 
Distribution of Minerals in Sarawak. By A. Hurt Everett.—Breeding Pearls. By N. B. 
Dennys, i’h.D,—Dialects of the Melanesian Tribes of the Malay Peninsula. By M. de Mikluho- 
Maclay.— Malav Spelling in English. Report of Government Committee (reprinted).—Geography 
of the Malay Peninsula. Pari 1. By A. M. Skinner.—Chinese Secret Societies. Part I. By 
\V A Pickering.—Malay Proverbs. Part. I. By W. K. Maxwell.—The Snake-eating 
Hamadryad. By N. B. Dennys. Ph.D.—Gutta Percha. ByH.I Murton.—Miscellaneous Notices. 
No. 2. 8vo. pp. 130, 2 Plates, sewed. December, 1879. Price 9s. 
Contents:—T he Song ot the Dyak Head-feast. By Rev. J. Perham.—Malay Proverbs. Partll. 
By E. \V. Maxwell.—A Malav Nautoh. By Y. A. Sv cttcnham. -Pidgin English. By N. B. 
Benin&, Ph.D.—The Founding of Singapore. By Sir T. S. Raffles.—Notes on Two Perak 
Manuscripts, By \V. E. Max well.-The Metalliferous Formation of the Peninsula. By D. D. 
Daly.—Suggestions regarding a new Malay Dictionary. Rv the Hon. C. J. Irving.—Ethnological 
Excursions iu the Maiuy Peninsula. By N. von Mikluho•Maclay.—Miscellaneous Notices. 



No. 3. 8vo. pp. iv. and 146, sewed. Trice 9*. 


Contents Ckinente Secret Societies, hv W. A. Pickerlng.-Malay Proverbs, Part III, by W. 
Max well.-Notes on Qutta Pcrchu, by F. W. Burbidgn, W. II. Treacher, If. J. Murtou.-The 
M;n Uuue Code of the Malays, reprinted from a translation by Sir 8. Rallies.—A Trip to Gttnong 
i li'inut, by l). F. A. Uervey.— Cures ut Sungei Batu in Selangor, by D. 1). Daly.—Geography 
of Aching, translated from the German by Dr. Beiber.—Account of a Naturalises Visit to Selau- 
£°**» l»y A. J. Horrmdy.—Miscellaneous Notices; Geographical Notes, Routes from Selangor to 
Pahang. Mr. p< mu’s Survey Report, A Tiger’s Wake, Breeding Pearls, The Maritime Code, and 
Sir F. Raffles’ Meteorological Returns. 

American Oriental Society. —Journal of the American Oriental 
Society. Vols. L. to IX. and Vol. X. No. 1 (all published). 8to. Boston 
aud New Haven, 1845 to 1872. A complete set. Very rare. £12 12*. 

Volumes 2 to 5 and 8 to 10 may be h »d separately at £1 5s. each. 

Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland (The Journal 

of the). Published Quarterly. 

Vol I., No. 1. Janunry-July, 1871. 8vo. pp. WO-olix, sewed. Illustrated 
with 11 full page Plates, and numerous Woodcuts ; and accompanied by several 
_ folding plates of Tables, etc. 7s. 

Vol. I., No. 2. October, 1871. 8vo. pp. 121-264, sewed. 4*. 

Vol. I., No. 3. January, 1872. 8vo. pp. 265 427, sewed. 16 full-page Plates. 4a. 
Vol. II., No. 1. April, 1S72. 8vo. pp. 136, sewed. Eight two-page plates and 
two four-page plates. 4s. 

Vol. 11., No. 2. July and Oct , 1872. 8vo. pp. 137-312. 9 plates and a map. 6*. 
Vol. 11., No. 3. January, 1873. 8vo. pp. 143. With 4 plates. 4*. 

^ ol. III., No. 1. April, 1873. 8vu. pp. 136. With 8 plates aud two maps. 4s, 
Vol. lII.,No.2. July and October, 1873. 8vo. pp. 168, sewed. With 9 plates. 4*. 
Vol. III., No. 3, January, 1874. 8vo. pp. 238, sewed. With 8 plates, etc. (J*. 

Vol. IV., No. 1. April and July, 1874. 8vo. pp. 808, sewed. With 22 platos. 8*. 

Vol. IV., No. 2. April, 1875. 8vo. pp. 200, sewed. With 11 plates. 6*. 

Vol. V., No. 1. July. 1875. 8vo. pp. 120, sewed. With 3 plates. 4s. 

Vol. V., No. 2. October, 1875. 8vo. pp. 132, sewed. With 8 plates. 4.t. 

Vol. V., No. 3. January, 1876. 8vo. pp. 156, sewed. With 8 plates. 6s. 

Vol. V., No, 4. April, 1876. 8vo. pp. 128, sewed. With 2 plates. 5s. 

Vol.VI., No. 1. July, 1870. 8vo. pp. 100, sewed. With 5 plates. 6a. 

Vol. VI., No. 2. October, 1876. 8vo. pp.98, sewed. With 4 plates and a map. 
5s. 

Vol. VI., No. 8. January, 1877. 8vo pp. 146, sewed. With 11 plates. 5s. 
Vol. VI., No. 4. May, 1877. 8vo. pp. iv. and 184, sewed. With 7 plates. 6s. 

Vol. V11., No. 1. August 1877. 8vo. pp. 110, sewed. With three plates. 5s. 

Vol. Vli., No. 2. November, 1877. 8vo. pp. 84, sewed. With one plate. 5s. 
Vol., VII., No. 8. February, 1878. 8vo. pp. 193, sewed. With three plates. 5s. 
Vol. YlL, No. 4. Alav, 1878. 8vo. pp, iv. and 158, sewed. With nine plates. 6s. 
Vol. \ III , No. 1. August, 1878. 8vo. pp. 103, sewed. With one plate, os. 
Vol. VIII., No. 2. November, 1878. 8vo. pp. 126, sewed. With three plates. 6s. 

Bibliotheca Indica. A Collection of Oriental Works published by 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Old Series. Fasc. 1 to 235. New Series. 
Fasc. 1 to 408. (Special hist of Contents to be had on application.) Each 
Fsc in 8vo., 2s.; in 4to., 4s. 

Calcutta Review (The).— Published Quarterly. Price 8s. d. per 

number. 

Calcutta Review. — A Complete Set from tiie Commencement in 

1844 to 1879. Vols 1. to 69, or Numbers 1 to 138. A fine clean copy. 
Calcutta, 184 4-79. Index to the first fifty volumes of the Calcutta Review, 

2 parts. (Calcutta, 1873). Nos. 39 and 40 have never beeu published. £60* 
Complete sets are of great rarity. 
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Published 


China Review ; or, Notes and Queries on the Far East. 

bi-monthly. 4to. Subscription £1 I0.v. per volume. 

Chinese Recorder and Missionary Journal.—Shanghai. Subscription 

per volume (of 0 parts) 15.?. ^ , 

A complete set from the beginning. Vols. 1 to 10. 8vo. Foochow and 
Shanghai, 1861-1879. £9. 

Containing important contributions on Chinese l*hilology, Mythology, and Geography, by 
Edkint?, Giles, Bretschneider, Scarborough, etc. The earlier volumes are out of print. 

Geographical Society of Bombay.— Journal and Transactions. A 
complete set. 19 vols. hvo. Numerous Plates and Maps, some coloured. 
Bombay, 1814-70. £10 10*. 

An important Periodical, containing grammatical sketches of several languages and dialect?, 
as well aa the most valuable contributions on the Natural Sciences of India. ^Lnce l»7l tne 
above is amalgam uted w ith the ••Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic «outty. 

Indian Antiquary (The).— A Journal of Oriental Research in Archaeo¬ 
logy, History, Literature, Languages, Philosophy, Religion, Folklore, etc. 
Edited by James Buaoers, M.K.A.S., F.R.G.S. 4to. Published ^ numbers 
per annum. Subscription £2. A complete set. \ols. 1 to 7. £22. (Ihe 
earlier volumes are out of print.) 

Indian Evangelical Review.-— A Quarterly Journal of Missionary 
Thought and Effort. Bombay. Subscription per vol, 12*. 

Containing valuable Articles on the Native Literature, Science, Geography, etc. 

Journal of the Indian Archipelago and Eastern Asia, Edited by 

J. R. Logan, of Piuang. 9 vols. Singapore, 1847-55. New Series. ' ols. 

I to IV. Part 1, (all published), 1856-59. A complete set in 13 vols. Hvo. 
with many plates. £30. 

Vol. I. of the New Series consists of 2 parts; Vol. IT. of 4 parts; Vol. III. of 
No. 1 (never completed), and of Vol. IV. also only one number was 
published. 

A few copies remain of several volumes that mny be hud separately. 

Madras Journal of Literature and Science.— Published by the 

Committe of tho Madras Literary Societv and Auxiliary Royal As atio Society, 
and edited by Morris; Cole, and Brown. A complete set of the Phree Series 
(being Vols. L to XVI., First Series; Vols. XVII. to XXII. Second Senes; 
Vol. XXIT.I. Third Series, 2 Numbers, no more published). A him copy, 
uniformly bound in 23 vols. With numerous plates, half calf. Madras, 
1834 66. £42. 

Equally scan* and important. On all South-Indian topics, especially those relating-to 
Natural History and Science, Public Works anti Industry, this Periodical is an unrivalled 
authority. 

The Madras Journal of Literature and Science for the year 1878 

(or the 1st Volume of the Fourth Series). Edited by Gustav Oppert, Ph.D. 
8vo. pp. vi. and *234, and xlvii. with 2 plates. 1879. 10«. &ci. 

Count* ts.—I. On the Classification of Languages. By Dr. O. Oppert.-II. On the Ganga 
Kings. By Lewis Rice. 

Memoirs road before the Antitbopolouicat. Society of London, 1863 
1864. 8vo., pp. 542, cloth. 2U*. 

Memoirs read before the Anthropological Society of London, 1865-6. 
Vol. II. 8vo. f pp. x. 464, cloth. 21*. 

The Pandit.—A Monthly Journal of the Benares College, devoted to 
Sanskrit Literature. Old Series. 10 vols. 1866 18.6. New Series, 3 vols. 
(all out) 1876 -1879. £1 1*. per volume. 

Peking Gazette.-— Translations of the Peking Gazette for 1872, 1873, 

1874 , 1875, 1876, 1877, and 1878. 8vo. cloth. 10#. 6 d. each. 
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Philological Society (Transactions of The). A Complete Set, in- 

eluding the Proceedings of the Philological Society for the years 1842-1853. 
0 The Philological Society’s Transactions, 1854 to 1876! 15 vols. The 

Philological Society*# Extra Volumes. 9 vols. In all 30 vok Svo. £19 13$, CP. 

Proceedings (The) of the Philological Society 1842-1853. G vols. 8vo. £3. 
Transactions of the Philological Society, 1854-1876. 15 vols. 8vo. £10 16*. 

# t* The Volumes for 1867, 1868-9, 1870-2, and 1873-4, are only to bo hud in 
complete sets, ns above. 


Separate Volumes. 


For 1854: containing papers by Rev. J. W. Blakesley, Rev. T. O. Cockayne, 
Rev. J. Davies, Dr. J. W. Donaldson, Dr. Theod. Goldstiicker, Prof. T. Hewitt 
Key, J. M. Kemble, Dr. II. G. Latham, J. M. Ludlow. Hensleigh Wedgwood, 
etc. 8vo. cl. £1 la. 

For 1855: with papers by Dr. Carl Abel, Dr. W. Blcek, Rev. Jno. Davies, Miss 
A. Gurney, Jas. Kennedy, Prof. T. H. Key, Dr. R. G. Latham, Henry Malden, 
W. Ridley, Thos. Watts, Hensleigh Wedgwood, etc. In 4 parts. 8vo. £1 1*. 
%* Karuilaroi Language of Australia, by W. Ridley; aud False Etymologies, by 
H. Wedgwood, separately. 1*. 5 J 

For 1856-7 : with papers by Prof. Aufrecht, Herbert Coleridge, Lewis Kr. Daa, 
M. do H&an, W. C. Jourdain, James Kennedy, Prof. Key, Dr. G. Latham, J. M. 
Ludlow, Rev. J. J. S. Porowne, Hensleigh Wedgwood, U. F. Weymouth, Jos. 
Yates, etc. 7 parts. 8vo. (The Papers relating to the Society s Dictionary 
are omitted.) £1 Is. each volume. 

For 1858: including the volume of Early English Poems, Lives of the Saints, 
edited from MSS. by F, J. Furnivall; and papers by Ern. Adams, Prof. 
Aufrecht, Herbert Coleridge, Rev. Francis Crawford, M. de Haun Ilettema, 
Dr. R. G. Latham, Dr. Lottner, etc. 8vo. cl. 12*. 

For 1859: with papers by Dr. E. Adams, Prof. Aufrecht, Herb. Coleridge, F. J. 
Furnivall, Prof. T. H. Key, Dr. C. Lottner, Prof. Do Morgan, F. Pulszky, 
Hensleigh Wedgwood, etc. 8vo. cl. 12*. 

For 1860-1: including The Play of the Sacrament; and Pascon agau Arluth, the 
Passion of our Lord, in Cornish and Eugliah, botli from MSS., edited by Dr. 
Whitley Stokes; and papers by Dr. E. Adams, T. F. Barham, Rev. Derwent 
Cob ridge, Herbert Coleridge, Sir John F. Davis, Danby P. Fry, Prof. T. H. 
Key, Dr. C. Lottner, Bishop Thirlwall, Hensleigh Wedgwood, R. F. AVev- 
mouth, etc. 8vo. cl. 12*. 

For 1862-3 : with papers by C. B. Cayley, D. P. Fry, Prof. Key, IT. Malden, 
Rich. Morris, F. W. Newman, Robert Peacock, Hensleigh Wedgwood, R. F. 
Weymouth, etc. 8vo. cl. 12*. 

For 1864 : containing 1. Manning’s (Jas.) Inquiry into the Character and Origin 
of the Possessive Augment in English, etc. ; 2. Newman’s (Francis W.) Text of 
the iguvine Inscriptions, with Interlinear Latin Translation; 3. Barnes’s (Dr. 
W.) Grammar and Glossary of the Dorset Dialect; 4. Gwreans An By8—Thu 
Creation: a Cornish Mystery, Cornish aud English, with Notes by Whitlev 
Stokes, etc. 8vo. cl. 12v. 


%* Separately : Manning’s inquiry, 3*.—Newman’s Iguviuo Inscription, 3*.—- 
Stokes’s Gw reans An Bys, 8*. 

For 1865: including Wheatley’s (II. B.) Dictionary of Reduplicated Words in the 
English Language; and papers by Prof Aufrecht, Ed. Brock, C. B. Cayley 
Kev. A. J. Church, Prof. T. H. Key, Rev. E. H. Knowles, Prof. H. Maiden, 
Hon. G. P. Mm sh, John Rhys, Guthhrand Vigfusson, Hensleigh Wedgwood, h’ 
B. Wheatley, etc. 8vo. cl. 12*. h ’ 

For 1866: including 1. Gregor’s (Rev. Walter) Banffshire Dialect, with Glossary 
of Words omitted by Jamieson; 2. Edmond ston’s (TA Glossary of the Shetland 
Dialect; and papers by Prof. Cassal, C. B. Cayley, Danby P. Fry, Prof. T. II. 
Key, Gmhbraud Vigfusson, Hensleigh Wedgwood, etc. 8 vo. cL 12*. 
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Tho Volumes for 1867, 1868-9, 1870-2, and 1873-4, are out of print. 
Beside* contributions in the shape of valuable and interesting papers, the volumo for 
1867 also includes: 1. Peacock’$ (Rob. B.) Glossary of the Hundred of Lonsdale; 
and 2. Ellis (A. J.) On Paheotype representing Spoken Sounds; and on the 
Diphthong “Oy.” The volume for 1868-9—1. Ellis's (A. J.) Only English 
Proclamation of Henry III. in Oct. 1268; to which are added “The Cuckoos Song 
and 44 Tho Prisoner’s Prayer,” Lyrics of the XIII. Century, with Glossary; and 2. 
Stokes's (Whitley) Cornish Glossary. That for 1870-2—1. Murray’s (Jos. A. H.) 
Dialect of the Southern Counties of Scotland, with a linguistical map. lbat lor 
1873 , 4 —Sweet’s (H.) History of English Sounds. 

For 1875-6 : containing the Rev. Richard Morris (President), Fourth and Fifth 
Annual Addresses. 1. Some Sources of Aryan Mythology by E. L. Brandreth ; 

2. C. B. Cayley on Certain Italian Diminutives; 3. Changes made by four 
young Children m Pronouncing English Words, by Jaa. M. Menzics; 4. The 
Manx Language, by H. Jenner; 6. The Dialect of West Somerset, by F. r. 
El worthy ; 6. English Metre, by Prof. J. B. Mayor; 7. Words Logic, anil 
Grammar, by 11. Sweet; 8. The Russian Language and its Dialects, by >> . R. 
Mortill; 9. Relics of the Cornish Language in Mount’s Boy, by II. Jenner. 
10. Dialect* and Prehistoric Forms of Old English. By Henry Sweet,'Esq.; 

] On the Dialects of Monmouthshire, Herefordshire, Worcestershire, 
Gloucestershire, Berkshire, Oxfordshire, South Warwickshire, South North¬ 
amptonshire, Buckinghamshire, Hertfordshire, Middlesex, and Surrey, with a 
New Classification of the English Dialects. By Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte 
(with Two Maps), Index, etc. Part I., (>s .; Part II., G*.; Part HI., 2a. 

For 1877 8-9: containing the President’s (Henry Sweet, Esq.) Sixth and Seventh 
Annual Addresses. 1. Accadian Phonology, by Professor A. H. Sayce; 2. On 
Mere and There in Chaucer, by Dr. R. Weymouth; 3. 'The Grammar of the 
Dialect of West Somerset, by F. T. Klworthy, Esq.; 4. English Metre, by 
Professor J. B. Mayor; 5. The Malagasy Language, by the Rev. W. E. 
Cousins; 6. The Anglo-Cyroric Score, by A. J. Ellis, Esq., F.R.S. 8vo. 
Part L, 3a.; Part II., 7a. 

The Society's Extra Volumes . 

Early English Volume, 1862-64, containing*. 1. Liber Cure Cocorum, a.d. c. 
1440. 2. Ilampole s (Richard Rolle) Pricke of Conscience, a.d. c. 1310.— 

3. The Castell off Love, a.d. c. 1320. 8vo. doth. 1865. £1. 

Or separately : Liber Cure Cocorum, Edited by Rich. Morris, 3a.; Hampole’s 
(Rolle) Pricke of Conscience, edited by Rich. Morris, 12s.; and The Castell off 
Love, edited by Dr. R. F. Weymouth, 6a. 

Dan Michel’s Ayenbite of luwyt. or Remorse of Conscience, in the Kentish 
Dialect, a.d. 1340. From the Autograph MS. in Brit. Mus. Edited with 
Introduction, Marginal Interpretations, and Glossarial Index, by Richard 
Morris. 8vo. cloth. 1866. 12s. 

Levina’s (Peter, a.d. 1370) Manipulus Vocabulorum a Rhyming Dictionary of 
the English Language. With an Alphabetical Index by H. B. Wheatley. 8vo. 
cloth. 1867. 16#. 

Skeat’i (Rev. W. W.) Mooso-Gothic Glossary, with an Introduction, an Outline of 
Mo;so-Gothic Grammar, and a List of Anglo-Saxon and old and modern Eng¬ 
lish Words etymologically connected with Moeso-Gothic. 1868. 8vo. cl. 9s. 
Ellis 'A. J.) on Early English Pronunciation, with especial Reference to 
Shakspere and Chaucer: containingan Investigation of the Correspondence of 
Writing with Speech in England from the Anglo-Saxon Period to the Present 
Day, etc. 4 parts. 8vo. 1869-75. £2. 

Media ’ ll Greek Text*- A Collection of the Earliest Compositions • in Vulgar 
Greek, prior to a.d 1500. With Prolegomena and Critical Notes by W. 
Wagner. Part I. Seven Poems, three of which appear for the first time. 
1870. 8vo. 10#. 6 d. 
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Eoyal Society of Literature of the United Kingdom (Transactions 

of The). First Series, 6 Farts in 3 Vols., 4to., Plates; 1827-39. Second 
Series, 10 Vols. or 30 Parts, and Vol. XI. Parts l and 2, 8vo., Plates; 1843-76. 
A complete set, as far as published, £ 10 10«. Very scarce. The first series of 
this important series of contributions of many of the most eminent men of the 
day has long been out of print and is very scarce. Of the Second Series, Vol. 
I. I\ ., each containing three parts, are quite out of print, and can only be had 
in the complete series, noticed above. Three Numbers, price 4*. 6d. each, form 
a volume. The price of the volume complete, bound in cloth, is 13s. 0<f. 


Separate Publications. 


I. Fasti Monastic! Aevi Saxonici : or un Alphabetical List of the Heads of 
Religious Houses in England previous to the Norman Conquest, to which is 
prefixed a Chronological Catalogue of Contemporary Foundations. By Walter 
de Gray Birch. Royal 8vo. cloth. 1872. Is. 6d. 

Li Chantari di Lancellotto ; a Troubadour's Poem of the XIV. Cent. 
Edited from a MS. in the possession of the Royal Society of Literature, by 
Walter de Gray Birch. Royal 8vo. cloth. 1874. 7*. 

III. I VQUisiTio Comttatus Cantabrto lENSis, nunc primum, t> Manuscripto 
umco in Bibliotheca Cottoniensi A^servato, typis mondata: subjicitur Inquisilio 

HS? aii ! D cura N ‘ E - S * A * Hamilt0D * Royal 4to. With map and 3 facsimiles. 

1876. £,2 2 s . 

I\. A Commonplace-Book of John Milton. Reproduced by the autotype 
process from the original MS. in the possession ot Sir Fred. U. Graham, Bart., 
of Netherby Hall. With an Introduction by A. J. Horwood. Sq. folio 
Only one hundred copies printed. 1876. £2 2*. 

V Chronicon Adje de Usk, a.d. 1377-1404. Edited, with a Translation and 
Notes, by Ed. Maunde Thompson. Royal 8vo. 1876. 10#. 6d. 

Transactions of the Royal Society oi Literature of the United 
Kingdom. First Series, 6 parts in 3 vols. 4to. plates; 1827 39. Second 
Series, 10 vols. or 80 parts, and vol. xi. parts 1 and 2, Ovo. plates, 1843-76. 
A complete set, as far as published, £10 10#. A list of the contents of the 
volumes and parts on application. 


Society of Biblical Archaeology.— Transactions of the. 8vo. Vcl. I. 

Part. !., 12s. 6d. Vol. I., Part II., 12#* 6d. (this part cannot be sold 
separately, or otherwise than with the complete sets). Vols. II and III 
2 parts, 10s. 6d. each. Vol. IV., 2 parts, 12#. 6 <i. each. Vol. V., Part. J., 15*/; 
lart. II., 12#. 6d. Vol. VI., 2 parts, 12#. 6d. each. 


Syro-Egyptian Society.—Original Papers 'read before the Syro- 

hgyptian Society of London. Volume I. Part 1. 8vo. sewed, 2 plates and a 
map, pp. 144. 3s. 6d. 


Triibner’s American and Oriental Literary Record —A Register of 

the most important works published in North and South America, in India 
China and the British Colonies ; with occasional Notes or German Dutch 
French, etc., books. 4to. In Monthly Numbers. Subscription 5s. per 
annum, or 6rf. per number. A complete set, Nos. 1 to 142. London, 1865 to 
lei J. x i2 12$, 
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Linguistic Publications of Triibner f Co 


History, Geography, Travels, Ethnography, 
Archseology, Law, Numismatics. 

Badley. —Indian Missionary Recoup and Memorial Yoltjme. By 

the Rev. B. H. Badley, of the American Methodist Mission. 8vo. pp. xii. 
and 280, cloth. 1876. 10s. Gd. 

Balfour. —Wajis and Strays from the Far East; being a Series of 
Disconnected Essays on Matters relating to China. By Frederic Henry 
Balfour. 1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth, pp. 2: i . 10a. (id. 

Beke. —The late Dr. Charles Brkp/s Discoveries op Sinai in Arabia 
and in Midian. With Portrait, Geological, Botanical, and Conchologhal Re¬ 
ports, Plans, Map, and 13 Wood Engravings. Edited by his Widow. Jioy. 8vo. 
pp. xx. ami 606, cloth. 1878. 38s. Morocco, £2 10$. 

Bellew. —From the Indus to the Tigris: a Narrative of a Journey 
through the Countries of Balochistun, Afghanistan, Khorassan, and Iran, in 
1872; together with u Synoptical Grammar and Vocabulary of the Brahoe 
Language, and a Record of the Meteorological Observations and Altitudes on 
the March from the Indus to the Tigris. By H. W. Brllew, C.S.I., Sujgcon 
Bengal Staff Corps, Author of 44 A Journal of a Mission to Afghanistan in 
1857-58/* and 44 A Grammar and Dictionary of the Pukkhto Language.’' 
Demy 8vo. cloth. 14s. 

Bellew —Kashmir and Kashgar. A Narrative of the Journey of the 
Embasy to Kashgar in 1873-74. By E. W. Bellew, C.S.I. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
pp. x.vxii. nud 420. 16s. 

Beveridge. —The District of Baxabganj ; its History and Statistics. 
By 1J. Bevekjdob, B.C.S. 8vo. cloth, pp. xx. and 460. 21s. 

Bibliotheca Orientalis: or, a Complete List of Books, Pamphlets, 
Essays, and Journals, published in France, Germany, England, and the 
Colonies, on the History and the Geography, the Religions, the Antiquities, 
Literature, and Languages of the Enat. Edited by Charles Fried» aicl. 
Part I., 1876, sewed, pp. 86, 2.9. Gd, Part II., 1877, pp. 100, 3s. Gd. Part 
TIL, 1878, 3s. 6 d. 

Blochmami.—S chool Geography of India and British Burmah. By 
jH. Blochmann, M.A. 12tuo. pp. vi. and 100. 2s. Gd. 

Bretschn eider. —Notes on Chinese Medoeval Travellers to the 
West. By E. Bretschneider, M.D. Demy 8vo. ad., pp. 130. 6s, 

Bretschneider. — On the Knowledge Possessed by the Ancient 
Chinese of the Arabs and Arabian Colonies, and other Western Coun¬ 
tries mentioned in Chinese Books. By E. Bretschneider, M.D., Physician 
of the Russian Legation at Peking. Svo. pp. 28, sewed. J871. 1 8. 

Bretschneider.— Notices of the Medieval Geography and History 
op Central and Western Asia. Drawn from Chinese and Mongol Writings, 
and Compared with the Observations of Western Authors in the Middle Ages. 
By E. Bretschneider, M.D. 8vo. sewed, pp. 233, with two Maps. 12s. Gd. 

Bretschneider. — Archaeological and Historical Kesearckbs on 
Peking and its Environs. By £. Bretschneider, M.D., Physician to the 
.Russian Legation at Peking. Imp. 8vo. sewed, pp. 64, with 4 Maps. 6s, 
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Biihler. —Eleven Land-Grants of ttte CiiAinr,UKYA8 of AyniLvip. 
A Contribution to the History of Gujarut. By G. BOhler. 16mo. sewed, 
PP- 120', with Facsimile. 3*. 6d. 

Burgess. —Archaeological Survey of Western India. Yol. 1. Report 

of the First Season's Operations in the Beigum and Kaladgi Districts. Jan. to 
May, 1874. By James Buhoebs. With 58 photographs and lith. plates. 
Boyal 4to. pp. viii. and 45. £2 2s. 

Yol. 2. Report of the Second Season’s Operations. Report on the Antiquities of 
Kathiuwad and Kachh. 1874-5. By James Birgf.sb, F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S.,etc. 
With Map, Inscriptions, Photographs, etc. Itoy. 4 to. half bound, pp. x. and 
242. £3 8#. 

Yol. 3. Report of the Third Season’s Operations. 1875-76. Report on the 
Antiquities in the Bidar and Aurangabad District. Royal 4to. half bound 
pp. viii. and 138, with 66 photographic and lithographic plates. £2 2 s. 

Burnell. —Elements of South Lydian Pal/Eooraphy. From the 

Fourth to the Seventeenth Century a.D. By A. C. Burnell. Second Corrected 
and Enlarged Edition, 34 Plates and Map, in One Vol. 4lo. pp. xiv.- 148. 
£2 12*. 6d. 

Carpenter. —The Last Bays in England of the Rajah Rammohun 
Roy. By Mary Carpenter, of Bristol. With Five illustrations. 8vo. pp. 
272, cloth. 7s. (id. 

Colebrooke. —The Life and Miscellaneous Essays of Henry Thomas 
Colehuookf.. The Biography by his Son, Sir T. 12. Colebrooke, Bart., M.P., 
The Essays edited by Professor Cowell. In 3 vols. 

Vol. I. The Life. With Portrait and Map. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 492. 
14*. 

Vols. II. and III. The Essays. A New Edition, with Notes by E. B. Cowell, 
Professor of Sanskrit, in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. 
xvi.-644, and x.-520. 1873. 28s. 

Cunningham. —The Stupa of Bjiarhut. A Buddhist Monument, 

ornamented with numerous Sculptures illustrative of Buddhist Legend and 
History in the third century n c. By Alexander Cunningham, C.S.I., C.I.K., 
Director-General Archaeological Survey of India, etc. Royal 4to. cloth, gilt, 
pp. viii. and 144, with 51 Photographs and Lithographic Plates. 1879. £3 3s. 

Cunningham. —The Ancient Geography of India. I. The Buddhist 

Period, including the Campaigns of Alexander, and the Travels of Hwen-Tbsang. 
By Alexander Cunningham, Major-General, Royal Engineers (Bengal Re¬ 
tired). With thirteen Maps. 8vo. pp. ax. 590, cloth. 1870. 28.v. 

Cunningham.— Archaeological Suryky of India. Four Reports, 
made during the years 1862-63-64-85. By Alexander Cunningham, 0 8,1., 
Major-General, etc. With Maps and Plates. Vols. 1 to 8, 8vo. doth. £12. 

Dalton. —Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal. By Edward Tujtb 
Dalton, C.S.I., Colonel, Bengal Staff Corps, etc. Illustrated by Lithograph 
Portraits copied from Photographs. 38 Lithograph Plates. 4to. half-calf, 
pp. 340. £6 6s. 

Da Cunha. —Hotes on TnE Htktoby and Antiquities of Chaul and 
Bassein. By J. Gerson da Cunha, M.R.C.S. and L.M. Eng., etc. 8vo. 
doth, pp. xvi. and 262. With 17 photographs, 9 plates and a map. £1 5s. 
Dennys.— China and Japan. A complete Guido to the Open Ports of 
those countries, together with Pekin, Yeddo, Hong Kong, and Macao ; forming 
a Guide Book and Vade Mecum for Travellers, Merchants, and Residents in 
general; with 66 Maps and Plans. By Wm. Frederick Mayers, F. R.G.S. 
Il.M.’s Consular Service; N. B. Dennys, late H.M/s Consular Service; and 
Charles King, Lieut. Royal Marine Artillery. Edited by N. B. Dennys. 
In one volume. 8vo. pp. 600, cloth. £2 2s. 
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Dowsod. —A Classical Die ttonary of Hindu Mythology and History, 
Geography and Literature. By John T)owson, M.R.A.S., late Professor in the 
Staff College. In One Volume, post 8vo. cloth, pp. xx. and 412. 1879. 16s. 

Dntt. —Historical Studies and Recreations. By Shoshee C bunder 
Dirr, Hal BMdidoor. 2 vols. demy 8vo. pp. viii. and 469, and viii. and 588. 
1879. 32* 

Contkvts Vol. I. The World’s History retold—I. The Ancient World. II. The Modem 

World. Vnl. II. Bengal. Aji Account of the Country from the Earliest Times.—The Great Wars 

of India.—The Ruinw of the Old-World, read as Milestones of Civilization. 

Elliot. —Memoirs on the History, Folklore, and Distribution of 
the Races of the North Western Provinces of India; being an 
amplified Edition of the original Supplementary Glossary of Indian Terms. 
By the late Sir IIfnry M. Elliot, K.U.B., of the Hon. East India Company's 
Bengal Civil Service. Edited, revised, and re-arranged, by John Blames, 
M.K.A.S., Bengal Civil Service; Member of the German Oriental Society, of 
the Asiutic Societies of Paris and Bengal, and of the Philological Society of 
London. In 2 vols. demy 8vo., pp. xx., 370, and 396, cloth. With two 
Lithographic Plates, one full-page coloured Map, and three large coloured 
folding Maps. 36s. 

Elliot.— The History of India, as told by its own Historians. The 
Muhammadan Period. Complete in Eight Vols. Edited from the Posthumous 
Papers of the late Sir II, M. Elliot, K.C.B., East India Company’s Bengal 
Civil Service, by Prof. John Dowson, M.R.A.S., Staff College, Sandhurst. 

Vols. I. aud II. With a Portrait of Sir H. M. Elliot. 8vo. pp xxxii. and 542, 
x. aud 580, cloth. 18s. each. 

Vol. III. 8v<>. pp. xii. and 627, cloth. 24.?. 

Vol. IV. dvo. pp. x. and 563 cloth 21s 

Vol. V. 8vo. pp. xii. and 576, cloth. 21s. 

Vol. VT. 8vo. pp. viii. and 574, cloth. 2Is, 

Vol. VII. 8vo. pp. viii and 574, cloth. 2b. 

Vol. VIII. 8vo. pp. xxxii., 444, and lxviii. cloth. 24 j. 

Earley. —Egypt, Cyprus, and Asiatic Turkey. By J. Lewis Farley, 
Author of ‘ The ttesources of Turkey,” etc. Deray 8vo. cl., pp. xvi.~270. 10s. 6d. 

Farnham.—H omeward. Being Notes of a Journey through China, 

India, Egypt, and Europe. By the Rev. J. M. VV. Farnham. 8vo. cloth, pp. 
400, with numerous illustrations. 10s. 6</. 

Fornander. —An Account of tote Polynesian Race : Its Origin and 
Migrations. By A. Fornander. Vol. I. Post 8vo., cloth. 7s. 6<i. 

Forsyth. —Report of a Mission to Yarxund in 1873, under Command 
of Sir T. D. Forsyth, K.C.S.I., C.B., Bengal Civil Service, with Historical 
and Geographical Information regarding the Possessions of the Ameer of 
Yarkund. With 45 Photographs, 4 Lithographic Plates, and a large Folding 
Map of Eastern Turkestan. 4to. cloth, pp. iv. and 573. £?> 5.?. 

Garrett.— A Classical Dictionary of India, illustrative of the My¬ 
thology, Philosophy, Literature, Antiquities, Arts, Manners, Customs, etc., of 
the Hindus. By John Garrett. 8vo. pp. x. and 798. cloth. 28s. 

Garrett. —Supplement to the above Classical Dictionary of India. 
By John Garrett, Director of Public Instruction at Mysore. 8vo. cloth, pp. 
160. 7 s. 6d. 

Gazetteer of the Central Provinces of India. Edited by Charles 

Grant, Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces. Second 
Edition. With a very large folding Map of the Central Provinces ox India. 
Demy 8vo. pp. clvii. aud 582, cloth. 1870, £1 4s, 
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0rl S~I" w““'" SST, p*"*. r r H i*’O r » f J *P“ *“ 

Studios in Japan, 1870-74 ^IwSv^T'T Ex l K ' rlf! " ce8 . Observations, and 

626. £t. P ' ?W4, Okiffm. Illustrated. 8vo cl., pp. 

S °^Zl a lil S rZ™? *t**™ K ' T ««hatu EE , and IlEtroioif 

Bnt.sl, Minister at Nepftl. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp.288. 14 ,. *’ late 

Hodgson.-—M tsceleaneops Essats Eclating to Indian Subjects JU 
B. It. Hodoson, late liritish Minister at Nepal. In Two Volnmri 1 >, ’, V ^ 
doth, pp. via, and 408, and viii. and 348. 1880. 28 , °“ 8vo ' 

Hunter^-A Statisttcal Accotot op Be.ygax. By \V. W. Huntfh B A 

▼ 01 -. 

A* and Rtmdarbana. 

II. Nadiya and .Feasor. 

III. Midnapur, Ildffir and Hourali. 

I V. Bnrdwdn. Birbhflm and Bdnkurd 
V. Dacca, Bfikarganj , Fivrtdpur and Mai- 
manainb. 

VI. Chittaffonjf Hill Tracts, ChittnRona- 

State h&U,TiPPer&h ' 8nd 1iilJ T, i>perah 

vm* T?rJ d Ar Ran /R ur ftml D in«Jpur. 

A HI. ItdjrthAhf and Bogri. 

IX. MuishtdAbfid and P/ibnrt. 


X. Ddrilllngs JilpAjgnrf and Kuch Rebar 
XI. «ito& and HArnn . | 

*}*• Oayti and Shdhdbrtd. L * 

vitl* Champ Aran. 

V tr* and Srtnt.11 RarganAs. 

Moru;hyr and Purniah. 
y wf' JF {U J^Kb and holiilrdagrt. 

sfnr ° m ' ?^ U 1v N ^ pur Tributary 
Yvrrr ^ stat ? ai, d MAnbhCim. y 

^ uUac k OftdBalanor, 
vv v llr J’ arul Tributary States, 

X\. fisheries, Botany, and General index. 


- -*•• * nuuuiy, ancu 

morocco! 1 ° f Gorernment of India - Tn 20 Vols. 8vo. half- 

Hunter (F. M.)-~ An Account of the PtiTrsrr Sftttfmwi ^ v 
in Arabia. Compiled by Captain F. M. Huxtkr i' ll n c v Al>EN 
Assent Political Keaidont, Aden. Demy 8vo. hairl^^p^^; 

Sy9tem ° f rainlDe 

7s. 6,1. ’ V '’ Uj D - Crow,, 8 »°- doth, pp. 216. 1874. 

Hunter.— The Iadia.v Musalmans. By W . W . HVytfb P» rr r. 

ttwr 

* ‘ C * S * ,87/ * ln 4 sheets, £ 3 ; roller, varnUhed, £3 10*.; Folded ‘ in' 'case'**. 
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Leitner. —Sinin-I-Isdam. Being a Sketch of the History and 

Literature of Muhammadanism and their place in Universal History. Jfor the 
me o/ MaM*. By G. W. Lk.tner. Part 1 The F.arly History of Arab.a 
to the fall of the Abassides. 8vo. sewed. Lahore. Go. 

Leland_TmuNO- ; or, the Discovery of Amorioa by Chinese Buddhist 

l-ricsts in the Fifth Century. By Charges G. Lbland. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 
xix. and 212. 7«. 6 d. 

Leonowens.— The Romance of Siamese Habeh Life. By Mrs. Anna 

II. Leonowens, Author of “The English Governess at the Siamese Court. 
With 17 Illustrations, principally from Photograph*, by the permission ot J. 
Thomson, Esq. Crowu 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 278. 14*. 

Leonowens. —The Engxjsh Goyerkess at the Siamese OoyRT: 

being Recollections of six years in the Itoyal Palace at Bangkok. By Anna 
Harriett* LronovVENS. With Illustrations from Photographs presented to 
the Author by the King of Siam. 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 832. 1870 ' 

McCrindle.— The Commerce and Navigation of the 3jSythrroaa Sea. 
Beil g a Translation of the Periplus Maris Erythraei, by an Anonymous Writer, 
and of Arrian’s Account of the Voyage of Neavkhos, from the Mouth of the 
Indus to the Head of the Persian Gulf. With Introduction, Commentary, 
Notes, and Index. Post ttvo. cloth, pp. iv. and 238. 1879. 7*. Gel. 

McCrindle.— Anciext India as Described by Meoasthenes and 
A khun. Being a Translation of the Fragments of the Indika of Megasthenes 
collected by Dr. Schwanberk, and of the First Part of the Indika of Arrian. 
Uv ,L W. McCuindle, M.A., Principal of the Government College, 1 atna, 
etc With Introduction, Notes, and Map of Ancient India. Post 8vo. cloth, 
pp'xii.-224. 1877. 7 *. M. 

Markham. —The Narratives op the Missiox op George Bogie, 
to the Teshu Lama, and of the Journey of Thomas Manning to Lhasa. 
Edited, with Notes and Introduction, and lives of Mr. Bogle and Mr. Manning, 
by Clements R. Markham, C.B., F.R.S. Demy 8vo., with Maps and Illus¬ 
trations, pp. clxi. 3U, cl. 21s. 

Marsden’s Namismata Orientalia. New International Edition. 

See under Nomikmata Orient alia. 

Matthews. — ErnNonoer and Philology of the Hidaisa Indians. 
By Wasiiinoton Matthews, Assistant Surgeon, U.S. Army. Content* : 
Ethnography, Philology, Grammar, Dictionary, and English-Hidatsa Voca¬ 
bulary. 8%*o. cloth. £1 II*. Gd. 

Mayers. — Treaties between tlie Empire of China ami Foreign Powers. 
Together with Regulations for the Conduct of Foreign Trades. By W. b. 
Mayers, Chinese Secretary to H. B. M.'s Legation at Peking. 8vo. pp. vm. 
225 and xi. 1877. Cloth j£2. 

Mayers.—China and Japan. See Dennys. 

_ The Antiquities of Orissa. By K \ jendralaxa Mite a. 

Vol I Published under Orders of the Government of India. Folio, cloth, 
pp. 180. With a Map and 36 Plat s. £4 4s. 

Mitra -Buddha Gaya ; the Hermitage of Sakya Muni. By B.WKy- 
dka.lai.a MiTHA, LL.D., C.I.E. 4to. cloth, pp. xvi. and 258, with 51 plates. 
1878. <£3. 

Moor_ The Hin Pantheon. By Edward Moor, F.It.S. A new 

edition, 'vith additional Plates, Condensed and Annotated by the Rev. W . O. 
Simpson. 8vo. cloth, pp. xiii. and 401, with 62 1 lates. IS64. 
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Morris. A Descriptive and Historical Account op the Codavery 

Ihsriacr in the Presidency of Madras By Henry Morris, formerly of the 
" , ra f ■ ;v ^ Service. Author of a “ History of India for Use in Schools" 
and other works. Sto. doth (with a map), pp. xii. and 390. 1878. 12s. 


Notes, Rough, op .Too units made in the } tars 1868, 1863, 1870, 1871, 

* Id* W 3 * . in S y ria » J° wn Tigris, India, Kashmir, Ceylon, Japan, Mon- 
go m, Liberia, the United States, the Sandwich Islands, and Australasia. 
Demy 8vo. pp. 621?, cloth. 1875. 14s. 

Numismata Orientalia. —The International Numismata Ouientalia. 
Ldited by Edward Thomas, F.R.S., etc. Vol. I. Illustrated with 20 Plates 
and a Map. Royal 4to. cloth. £3 13s. Qd. 

Also in 6 Parts sold separately, viz.:— 

Part L— Ancient Indian Weights. By E. Thomas, F.R.S., etc. Royal 4to. sewed, 
pp. 84, with a Plate and a Map of the India of Manu. 0*. (id. 

Drtuki Turkumans. By Stanley Lane Poole, Corpus 
Lhristi College Oxford, lloyal 4to. sewed, pp. 44, with 6 Plates. 9*. 

1 art III. The Coinage of Lydia and Persia, from the Earliest Times to the Fall 
of the Dynasty of the Acluemeuidfe. By Barclay V. Head, Assistant- 
Keeper of Coins, British Museum. Royal 4to. sewed, pp. viii, and 36. with 
three Autotype Plates. 10*. 6d. 


Part J \ . The Coins of the Tuluni Dynasty. By Edward Thomas Roiiers. 
Koyal 4to. sewed, pp. iv. and 22, and 1 Plate. 5s. 

Part \ . The Parthian Coinage. By Percy Gardner, M.A. Royal 4to. sewed, 
pp. iv. and 05, with 8 Autotype Plates. 18*. 

Part ^ I. On the Ancient Coins and Measures of Ceylon. With a Discussion of 
the Ceylon Date of the Buddha’s Death. By T. W. Rhys Davids, Barrister- 
at-Law, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. Royal 4to. sewed, pp. 60, with Plate. 


Osburn. The Monumental History of Egypt, as recorded on the 
ltuins of her Temples, Palaces, and Tombs. By William Osburn. Illustrated 
with Maps, Plates, etc. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. xii. and 461: vii. and 643, cloth. 
£2 2*. Out, of print. 

Vol. I.—From the Colonization of the Valley to the Visitof the Patriarch Abram. 

Vol. II.—From the Visit of Abram to the Exodus. 

Palmer —Egyptian Chronicles, with a harmony of Sacred and 

Egyptian Chronology, and an Appendix on Babylonian and Assyrian Antiquities. 
By William Palmer, M.A.,and late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
2 vols,. 8vo. cloth, pp. Ixxiv. and 428, and viii. and 636. 1861. 12*. 

Patell. Cowasjee Patella Chronology, containing corresponding 

Dates of the different Eras used by Christians, Jews, Greeks, Hind0s, 
Mohamedans, Parsees, Chinese, Japanese, etc. By Cowasjep. Sokabjkb 
Patell. 4to. pp. viii. and 184, cloth. 30*. 

Patou. — A History of the Egyptian Revolution, from the Period of 
the Mamelukes to the Death of Mohammed Ali ; from Arab and European 
Memoirs, Oral Tradition, and Local Research. By A. A. Paton. Second 
Edition. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 396, viii. and 446. ut70. 18*. 

Pfoundes. —Fu So Mimi Bukuro.— A Budget of Japanese Notes. 
By Capt. Pfoundes, of Yokohama. 8vo. sewed, pp. 184. 7*. 6d. 

Ram Raz.— Essay on the Architecture of the Hindus. By Ram Raz, 
Nativ e Judge and Magistrate of Bangalore. With 48 plates. Ito. pp. xiv. and 
$4, sewed. London, 1834. £2 2s. 
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Eavenatein.—T he Russians on the Amttb ; its Dis^oveiy, 

and Colonization, with a Description of the Country, ^^bitante Produc¬ 
tions, and Commercial Capabilities, and Personal Accounts of l uss'a lra I 
lers. l!y E. G. RaYfnstein, F.R.G.S. With 4 tinted Lithographs and 
Maps. J3vo. cloth, pp. 500. 1861. 15. ^ 

Eoe and Fryer.— Travels in India in the Seventeenth 

By Sir Thomas Roe and Dr. John Fryer. Reprinted from the Calcutta 
Weekly Englishman.” 8vo. cloth, pp. 474. 7s. txf. 

Eoutlede.—E nglish Rule and Native Opinion in India. Prom 
Note? taken in the years 1870-71. By James Rootlbdoe. lost 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 844. 10* tie/. 

Schlagintweit.—G lossary op Geographical Terms India and 

Thiet, with Native Transcription and '1 ransliteration. By Hkrmann de 
Sciu aointweit. Forming, with a “ Route Book of the Western Himalaya 
Tibet, and Turkistnn "the Third Volume of H., A., and R. db 
“R esultsof a Scientific Mission to India and High Asia. With, an Atlasiin 

imperial folio, of Maps, Panoramas, and Views. Royal 4t.o., pp. *xtv. and 

2W. £*. 

Slierring.—Hindu Tribes and Castes as represented in Benares. By 
the Rev. M. A. Shkurino. With Illustrations. 4to. Vol. I ,PP 7 IxlT -“ nd 
408. 1872. Cloth. -Voic £ i 4>. Vol. II. pp. Hvm. and J76. 18<J. 

Cloth £2 8*. 

Sherrills' —The Sacrf.d City op the Hindus. An Account of 
Benares in Ancient and Modern Times. By the Rev. M. A.^ Sheriuno, 1 ; •. 
LL.D.; mid Prefaced with an Introduction by F itzbdward Hail, i-sq., D.G. . 
8 vo. cloth, pp. xxxvi. and 388, with numerous full-pugc illustrations. 2i». 

Sibree.— The Great African Island. Chapters on Madagascar. A 
Popular Account of Recent Researches in the Physical Geography, Geology, 
and Exploration of the Country, and its Natural History and »« *ny, »nd 

the Origin and Division, Customs and Language, Superstitions, Folk-Lore and 

Religious Belief, and Practices of the Different Tribes. Together with Illus¬ 
trations of Scripture and Early Chnrch History, from Native Statists anj 
Missionary Experience. By the Rev. Jas. Sibree. jun., F.R.C.8., of the 
London Missionary Society, etc. Demy 8vo. cloth, with Maps and II 
trations, pp. xii. and 372. 12*. 

Smith —Contributions towards the Materia Mf.dica and Natural 
History op China. For the use of Medical Missionaries and Native Medical 
Students. By F. Porter Smith, M.B. London, Medical Missionary in 
Central China. Imp. 4to. cloth, pp. tui. and 240. 18.0. Lllx. 

Stranrfbrd— Original Letters and Papers of the date Viscount 
Stranoeord, upon Philological ami Kindred Subjects Ed,ted byV .scovntess 
Strangtord. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. ixu. and 284. 1878. 12«. Od. 

Thomas.— Comments on Hf.cfnt 1’ehlyi Decipherments. With an 

Incidental Sketch of the Derivation of Aryan Alphabets, and contributions to 
the Early History and Geography of Tabanstkn. illustriitcdby Coins. J 
Edward Thomas, F.K S. 8vo. pp. 6f>, and 2 plates, cloth, sewed. 3s. 6d. 
Thomas—SASSANIAN Coins. Communicated to the Numismatic Society 
of London. By E. Thomas, F.R.S. Two parts. With 3 Plates and a Wood- 
cut. 12mo, sewed, pp. 43. 5*. 

Thomas —Jainism • or, The Early Faith of Asoka. With Illustrations 

of a tbe A in dent Beiigiois of the East, from the Pantheon of the 1 ndo-^ythtamn 

To which is added a Notice on Hactr.an Corns and Indian 

Thomas, F.R.S. 8v. pp. viii., 24 and 82. With two Autotype Hates and 

Woodcuts. 7<*. Od. 
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•Records of the Gupta Dynasty. Illustrated by Inscrip- 
t'ons, Written History, Local Tradition and Coins. To which is added a 
Ulster „n the Arabs in Sind. By Edwaud Thomas, F.lt.S. Folio, with a 
i late, handsomely bound in cloth, pp. iv. and M. Price 14*. 

Thomas.— The Cheojhci.es op the RathXn Kings op Dehli. Ulus- 
ratei > Coins, Inscriptions, and other Antiquarian Remains. By Edward 
1 110KA8, r .Jl.S., late of the East India Company's Bengal Civil Service. With 
numerou^ Copperplates and Woodcuts. Demy Svo. cloth, pp. xxiv. and 167. 

Thomas.— The Revenue Resources op the Mughal Empire in India, 

Kings* of Delhi/- *'’ of 
Ss. Od. 

Thorlmrn. 


to j ne unromcjus or the ralliau 
By Edward Thomas, F.R.S, Demy 8vo., pp. 60, cloth. 


Bann# ; or, Our Afghan Frontier. .By 8. 8. TiioitnuitN, 

tlcrnftnt. fmlrwir flw-. ft:..* , . 


i r» o o 1 j-iwAiDici. x»v hi. to. x ltuit uu kjx , 

IX.b., Settlement Officer ui tho Bannd District. 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 480. 


Watson. Index to the Native and Scientific Names of Indian and 
«n!L?,i. S I. ER .. Ee °.?°T AND Products, originally prepared 

l w ° f ?" , S, orctar >' of State for In-ha in Council By John 

Prodnl nf^T’ , A " .“v?* *t‘'b P - R A ’ S - • b! - Importer on the 
1 roducts or India. Imperial 8vo., cloth, pp. 650. £1 1 Is. 6d. 

West and Buhler.—A .Dices* op the Hindu Law op Inheritance 

BomhaV P^M fn>m th 4iS* P i‘ eS °f the S,istris in the scverul Courts of the 
IUvmom, wJfr ey a ? ‘ introduction, Notes and Appendix. Edited by 
iUiMoNu West and J . G. Buhleb. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. sewed, 


Wheeler.—T he History op India prom the Earliest Aces. By J. 

F* L :;:rn WH, : LKK : 4“ iSt * nt S«e™tary to the Government of In.lin in tho 
l be PeP pa n me y L C !' efnry ., t0 the I,ldi “ n Kecord Commission, author of 
v , V‘ e C«'?r"Pby oi Herodotus/'etc. etc. Demy 8vo. cl. 

v,°, !; V ,f iic IVriod a nd the Maha Bharata. pp. lxxv. and 570 . 
two Maps* i '" ] na)aim ttBtl the Hrahmanlo Period, pp. Ixxxviii. and 680, with 

Vo!'IV' TSrf' 1 !'' 1 {? ddhi l st - i'r/d.manical Revival, pp.484, with two maps. 18 a. 
V°r tv l J It Mussulman itule. pp. xxxu. and 320. Ms. 

Vol. IV. Part II. In the press. 

Wheeler.— Early Records op British India. A History of the 

0ld 8 traveH e =™T„ e f ' Pdi "' 88 t0 ‘ d in th , e Government Records, the works of 
down to th. ri d * n C , 0r L ?! P ' ,rnry Uocum<i, ‘ts, from the earliest period 

ltoval I t ,k 0f BrU,3tl /?»« ,n India. By J. TaLIIOYH WhBBLKR. 
Koyal ovo. cloth, pp. xxxu, and 692. 1878. 15a. 

Williams.— Modern India and the Indians. Being a Series of 
ten," 8 ’ N 1 ° 8 t A >d »y Mon i kb Williams, D.C L. Third 

_ S ioo. whb Map. T8?9 nte Hl ,y A(Wit —' *•« 8vo. cloth, 

^ S f' CoMMKJtTAnY ON THE HlNDU SYSTEM OP MEDICINE. Bv T. A 
Wise, M.D., Bengal Medical Se.rvice. 8vo., pp. xx. and 432, cloth. 7». lid. 
Wl *i; Review of the History op Medicine. By Thomas A 
pp!w4 M 'l0s 2 T ° 1S ' 8V °' Cl ° th ‘ Vol ‘ I- ’ ,,p- 4nd 397VVol. IL, 
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THE KELIG10NS OF THE EAST. 

Adi Granth (The); ok, The Holt Scriptures op the Sikhs, trans¬ 
lated from the original Gurmukhi, with Introductory Essays, by Dr. Ernest 
Trumpp, Professor Regius of Oriental Languages at the University of Munich, 
etc. Roy. 8vo. cloth, pp. 866. £2 12#. 6</. 

Alabaster. —The Wheel op the Law : Buddhism illustrated from 

Siamese Sources by the Modern Buddhist, a Life of Buddha, and an account of 
H.M. Consulate-General in Siam. Demy 8vo. pp. lviii. and 321*. 1871. 

14#. 

Amberley.— An Analysis op Religious Belief. By Viscount 
Amherley. 2 vols. 8vo. cl., pp. xvi, 496 and 612. 1876. 30«. 
Apastambiya Dharma Sutram.— Aphorisms of the Backed Laws op 

the H i m DVbf by Apastamba. Edited, with a Translation and Notes, by G. Biihler. 
By order of the Government of Bombay. 2 parts. 8vo. cloth, 1868-71. 
£\ 4*. 6 d. 

Arnold (Edwin). —The Light of Asia ; or, The Great Renunciation 

(Mtthabhinishkraroana). Being the Life and Teaching of Gautama, Prince of 
India, and Founder of Buddhism (as told by an Indian Buddhist). By Edwin 
Arnold, M.A., F.R.G.S., etc. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. pp. xvi. and 238. 
1880. 7«. 6tf. 

Banerjea. —The Arian Witness, or the Testimony of Arian Scriptures 
in corroboration of .Biblical History and the Rudiments of Christian Doctrine. 
Including Dissertations on the Original Homo and Early Adventures of Indo- 
Arians. By the Rev. K. M. Banerjea, 8vo. rewed, pp. xviii. and 236. 8#. 6ii. 
Beal. —Travels op Faii Hian and Sung-Yun, Buddhist Pilgrims 
from China to India (400 a. d. and 518 a. d.) Translated from the Chinese, 
by S. Bkal (B.A. Trinity College, Cambridge), a Chaplain in Her Majesty’s 
Fleet, u Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, and Author of a Translation of 
tho Pratimokaha and the Amith&ba Sfltra from the Chinese. Crown 8vo. pp. 
lxxiii. and 210, cloth, ornamental, with a coloured map. Out of print. 

Beal. — A Catena op Buddhist Scriptures prom the Chinese. By S. 
Beal, B.A.,Trinity College, Cambridge; a Chaplain in Her Majesty’s Fleet, 
etc. 8vo. cloth, pp. xiv. and 436. 1871. 15#. 

Beal. —The Romantic Legend of SAkhya Buddha. From the 

Chinese-Sanscrit by the Rev. Samufl Beal, Author of “ Buddhist Pilgrims,” 
etc. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 400. 1875. 12s. 

Beal.— Texts from the Buddhist Canon, commonly known as 
Bhammapapa. Translated from the Chinese by S. Beal, B.A., Professor of 
Chinese, University of London. With accompanying Narrative. Post 8vo. 
pp. viii. and 176, cloth. 7#. 6<f. 

Bigaudet.— The Life or Legend op Gaudama, tho Buddhn of tho 

Burmese, with Annotations, the Ways to Neibban, and Notice on the 
Phongyies, or Burmese Monks. By the Right Reverend P. Bigandet, Bishop of 
Ramatha, Vicar Apostolic of Ava and Pegu. Third F.dition. In two volumes. 
Post 8vo. cloth, pp. 288 and 336. 2Is. 

Brockie. Indian Philosophy. Introductory' Paper. By William 
Brockib, Author of 44 A Day in the Land of Scott,” etc., etc. 8vo. pp. 26, 
sewed. 1872. 6 d. 

Brown. —The Dervishes; or, Oriental Spiritualism. By John P. 
Brown, Secretary and Dragoman of the Legation of the United States of 
America at Constantinople. With twenty-four Illustrations. 8vo. cloth, 
pp. viii. and 413, 14#. 
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Callaway. —The Religious System of the Amazulu. 
lart J. -Lnkulunkulu; or, the Tradition of Creation as existing among the 
Ainazulu and other Tribes of South Africa, in their own words, with a translation 
into English, and Notes, By the Rev. Canon Callaway, M.D. Cvo. pp. 128, 
sewed. 1868. 4#. n » 

Part II. Amatongo; or, Ancestor Worship, ns existing among the Ainazulu, in 
their own words, with a translation into English, and Notes. By the llev. 
( a.von Callaway, M.D. 1809. 8vo. pp. 197, sewed. 1809. 4 s. 
ai t III. IzmyangnZokubula ; or, Divination, as existing among the Ainazulu, in 
their own word-. With a translation into English, and Notes. By the ltev 
Canon Callaway, M.D. 8vo. pp. 160, sewed. 1870. 1*. 

I art IV.—Abatakati, or Medical Magic and Witchcraft, 8vo. pp. 40 t sowed. Is. 6<i. 
UHalmers. -The Origin of the Chinese; an Attempt to Trace the 
connection of the Chinese with Western Nations in their Religion, Superstitions 
Arts, Language, and Traditions. By John Chalmers, A.M. Foolscap Svo, 
cloth, pp. 70. 6s. r 

Clarke.— Ten- Great Religions: an Essay in Comparative Theoloev. 

By James Freeman Clarke. 8vo. cloth, pp. x. aud 328. 1871. lOt. 
Clarke.— Serpent and Siya Worship, and Mythology in Central 
America, Africa and Asia. By Hyde Clarke, Esq. 8vo. sewed. Is. 
Conway.— TttB Sacred Anthology. A Book ot' Ethnical .Scriptures. 
Collected and edited by M. 1). Conway. 4tb edition. Demy 8vo. cloth 
pp. XVI. and 480. 12 s. J ' 

Coomara Swamy. ~~T he Bath Avans*; or, the History of tho Tooth- 

Hclic of Gotama Buddha. The Tali Text and its Translation into English, 

B L B K¥‘ Coomaua Swamy, Mudelifrr. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. 
174, 1874. 10*. 6a. rr 

Coom.ira Swamy.—Tire DatiUvansa ; or, the History of the Tooth- 
Relic of Gotarna Buddha. English Translation only. With Notes. Dcmv 
8vo. cloth, pp. 100. 1874. 0 s. 7 

Coomara Swamy.— Suita Ni'pIta; or, the Dialogues and Discourses 
of Gotama Buddha. Translated from the Pali, with Introduction aud Notes. 
By Sir M. Coomara Swamy, Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. xxxvi. and 160. 1874, 6.?.* 

Coran. Extracts from tub Coran in the Original, with English 
I endeuino Compiled by Sir William Muir, K.C.S.I., LL.D., Author of 
the Fife of Mahomet. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 58. 2*. 6 d. (Nearly ready ) 

Cunningham.— The Bhilsa Topes; or, Buddhist Monuments of Central 

1 "'} 1 ia j comprising a brief Historical Sketch of the Rise, Progress, aud Decline 
of Buddhism; with au Account of the Opening and Examination of the various 
Group, of Topes around Bhilsa. Jfy Brev.-Major Alexander Cunningham, 
eiotl 2 11Justr#ted with thirty-three Plates. Svo. pp. xxxvi. 370, 


Da Cunha.—X.EMOIB on the History or inE Tooth-Relic of Ceylon • 

with an Essay on the Life and System of Gautama Buddha. By J. Gkrmjn 
pa Cunha. 8vo. cloth, pp.xiv.nml 70. With 4 photograph, and cuts. 7 a. 0d 

Dickson.-— The IVtjmokkha, being the Buddhist Office of the Con¬ 
fession of Priests. The Pali Text, with a Translation, and Notes, by J. F. 
Dickson, M.A. 8vo. sd., pp. 69. 2*. 7 

Edkins.— Chinese Buddui.su. A Volume of Sketches, Historical and 
J, y JEokins, D.D., Author of '• China’s Place in Philology.” 
. Ikhgion in China,” etc., etc. Post Svo. cloth (In preparation.) 

Ettkins. Religion in China, containing a Brief Account of tho 
Three Religions of the Chinese, with Observations on the Prospects of 
LhnMian Conversion amongst that People. By Jospj’u Edains, D.D Second 
Edition. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. 276. Is. (M. 

Eitel. Handbook for the Student of Chinese Buddhism. By tho 
Kev. E. J. Eitel, L. M. S. Crow.i 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 224. 18*. 
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Eitel. —Buddhism : its Historical, Theoretical, and Popular Aspects. 
In Three Lectures. By Rev. K. J. Eitel, M.A. 1'h.D. Second Edition. 
Deiny 8vo. sewed, pp- 330. 5s. # , , 

Examination (Candid) of Theism.—By Physicus. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. 

xviii. and 198. 1878. 7s. 0</. TYTO 

Faber —A sytematical Digest of the Doctrines of Confucius, 
according to the Analects, Great Learning, and Doctrine of the Mean, 
with an Introduction on the Authorities upon Confucius and Contuciaiusm. 
By Ernst Fader, Rhenish Missionary. Translated Iroin the German by U. 
G. von Mollendorff. 8vo. sewed, pp. viii. and 131. 1875. 12 a 0 d. 

Giles.—R ecord of the Buddhist Kingdoms. Translated trom the 
Chinese by H. A. Giles, of H.M. Consular Service. 8vo. sewed, pp. 

JOQ t)iV* , 

Giles. — -Hebrew and Christian Records. An Historical Enquiry 
concerning the Age and Authorship of the Old and New Testaments. B, the 
Itev. Dr. Giles, Hector of Sutton, Surrey. Now first published complete, 

2 Vols. Vol. 1., Hebrew Records; A'ol. 11., Christian Records. 8vo. cloth, 
pp. 442 and 440. 1877. 24«. . . 

Guberiiatis. —Zoological Mythology; or, the Legends of Animals. 
By Angelo i»f. Gubernatis, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Literature 
in the Instituto di Studii Superiori e di Perfeiionaraento at Florence, etc. in 
2 vols. 8vo. pp. xxvi. and 432, vii. and 442. 285. v 

Hardy.—C hristianity and Buddhism Compared. Ly the late itEV. 

K. Spence Hardy, Hon. Member Royal Asiatic Society. 8vo. sd, pp. 148. os. 
Hanfif. —Essays on the Sacred Language, Writings, and Religion 
of the Pars is. By Martin Haug, PhD. Second Edition. Edited by 
E. VV. West, Ph.D. Post 8vo, pp. xvi. arid 428, cloth, Ifo. . . 

fXfincr.—T he Aitarkya Braumanam of the Rig Ykda : containing the 
Earliest Speculations of the Brahmans on the meaning of t^ Sacrifimal Prayers, 
and on the Origin, Performance, and Sense of the Rlte * °^ th ® Vedic Religion. 
Edited,Translated, and Explained by Martin Hauo, Ph.D^Superintendent^of 
Sanskrit Studies in the Poona College, etc., etc. n 2 Vols. Crown 8vo 
Vol. I. Contents, Sanskrit Text, with Preface, Introductory Essay, and a Map 
of the Sacrificial Compound at the Soma Sacrifice, pp. 312. Vol. II. transla¬ 
tion with Notes, pp. 514. £2 2#. , j -n i • i „ 

Hawkeu.—Ui v-Sastra: Comments, Linguistic and Doctrinal, on 
Sacred and Mythic Literature. By J. D. Ha wker. 8vo. cloth, pp. vm.-2BS. 

InmaiL— Ancient Pagan and Modern- Christian Symbolism Exposed 

and Explained. By Thomas Inman, M.D. Second Edition. With Illustra¬ 
tions. Ueniy 8vo. doth, pp. xl. and 148. 1874. 7«. 6<f. . .. .. 

John -on_ Oriental Religions and their Itclatiou to Universal Keli- 

gion. By Samuel Johnson. First Section-Iudia. In 2 Volumes, post 8vo. 
cioth. pp. 408 and 402. 215 . _ . , 

Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society.—lor 

Papers on Buddhism contained in it, see page fi. , ■ , r> v. 

Kistner. — Buddha and nis Doctrines. A Bibliographical Essay. By 
O i-o Kisiner. Imperial 8 yo., pp. iv. and 32, sewed. 2a. l»J. 

Koran (The); commonly colled Tm; Alcoran of Mohammed. Trans- 
lated into English immediately from the origami Arabic. By (.eoroe Sale, 
Gent, To which is prefixed the Life of Mohammed. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 4,2. 

X, ane .—S elections from tut. Koran. By Edward William Lane. 
A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with an Introduction by bTANLKi Lane 
Poole. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. xxii. and 17*2. 95. 

Legge.-CoKFUciANi^i in H elation to Christianity. A Paper read 
b before the Missionary Conference in Shanghai, on May li, 1877. By Rev. 
James Ledge, D.D. Svo. sewed, pp. 12. Ib77. U o d. 
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Legge. —The Life and Teachings of Confucius. With Explanatory 
Notes. By James Lbgoe, D.D. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. vi. 
and 338. 1877. 10s. 6d. 

Legge. — Tiie Life and "Works of Mencius. With Essays and Notes. 
By James Leoqjs. Crown Svo. cloth, pp. 402. 1875. 12#. 

Legge. —Chinese Classics, t?. under “ Chinese, *' p. 39. 

Leigh —The Religion of the Would. By II. Stone Leigh. 12ino. 

pp. xii. 66, cloth. 1869. 2#. 6d. 

M'Clatchie. —Oonfucian Cosmogony. A Translation (with the 
Chinese Text opposite) of Section 49 (Treatise on Cosmogony) of the “Com¬ 
plete Works" of the .Philosopher Choo-Foo-Tze. With Explanatory Notes by 
the Rev. Th. M‘Ci.atchik, M.A. Small4to. pp. xviii. and 162. 1874. 12#. G d. 

Mills - -The Indian Satnt; o>-, Buddha and Buddhism. — A Sketch 
Historical and Critical. By C. D. B. Mills. 8vo. cl., pp. 192. 7#. G d. 

Mitra.—B uddha Gaya, the Hermitage of Sakya Muni. By IUjen- 
dhalala Mitiia, LL.D., C.I.E. 4to. cloth, pp. xvi. and 258, with 51 Plates. 
1878. £3. 

Muhammed. — The Life of Muhammed. Based on Muhammed Ibn 
ishak. By Abd El Malik Ibn Hishaiu. Edited by Dr. Ferdinand WUstkn- 
fkld. The Arabic Text. 8vo. pp. 1026, sewed. Price 2h. Introduction, 
Notes, and Index in German. 8vo. pp. lxxii. and 2GG, sewed. 7 e.6d. Each 
part sold separately. 

TJu* n.xt based on the Manuscripts of the Berlin, Leipsic, Gotha and Leyden Libraries, has 

been carefully revised by the learned editor, and printed with the utmost exactness. 

Muir. —Metrical Translations from Sanskrit Writers. "With an 
Introduction, Prose Version, and Parallel Passages from Classical Authors. 
By J. Muir, D.C.L., LL.D., etc. Post Svo. cloth, pp. xliv. and 37G. 14#, 

.... A volume which may he taken ns a fair illustration alike of the ivllgious and moral 

sentiments, and of the legendary lore of the best Sanskrit writers —Kdinburyu Daily Review. 

Muir. —Original Sanskrit Texts— r. under Sanskrit. 

Muller.—T he Sacred Hymns of the Brahmins, as preserved to ns 

in the oldest collection of religious poetry, the Hig-Veda-Sanhita, translated and 
explained. By F. Max Muiarr, M.A.., Fellow of All Souls’ College ; Professor 
of Comparative Philology at Oxford. Volume I. Hymns to the Maruts or 
the Storm Gods. 8vo. pp. clii. and 264. 12#. 6d. 

Miiller.—L ecture on Buddhist Nihilism. By E. Max MUller, 
M.A., Professor of Comparative Philology in the University of Oxford; Mem¬ 
ber of the French Institute, etc. Delivered before the General Meeting of the 
Association of German Philologists, at Kiel, 28th September, 1869. (Translated 
from the German) Sewed. 1869. 1#. 

Newman. —Hebrew Theism. By E. W. Newman, Royal 8vo. stiff 
wrappers, pp. viii. and 172. 1874. 4#. fid. 

Priaulx, —Qujestiones Mosaics; or, the first part of the Book of 
Genesis compared with the remains of ancient religions. By Osmond de 
Beauvoir Pkiadlx. 8vo. pp. viii. and 548, cloth. 12#. 

Rig-Veda Sanhita. —A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns. Con¬ 
stituting the First Ashtaka, or Book of the Itig-veda; the oldest authority for 
the religious and social institutions of the Hindus. Translated from the Original 
Sanskrit by the late H. II. Wilson, M.A. 2nd Ed , with a Postscript by 
Dr. Fitzedward Hall. Vol. I. 8vo. cloth, pp. lii. and 348, price 21#. 

Rig-Veda Sanhita.—A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns, constitut¬ 
ing the Fifth to Eighth Ashtakaa, or books of the Big-Veda, the oldest 
Authority for the Religious and Social Institutions of the Hindus. Tram dated 
from the Original Sanskrit by the late Hokac* Hayman Wilson, M.A., 
F.R.S., etc. Edited by E. B. Cowell, M.A., Principal of the Calcutta 
Sanskrit College. VoL IV., 8vo., pp. 214, cloth. 14#. 

A few copies of Vole. II. and III. still left . [ Vole. V. and VI . in the Press. 
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Sacred Books v The) op the East. Translated by various Oriental 
ScLo ars, ami Edited by F. Max Muller. 

Vol. I. The UpuniBhuda. Translated by F. Max Miiller. Part I. The Khan- 
dogja-Upanishad. The Talavakara-Upanishad. The Aitareya-Aranyaka. 
The Kaushitaki-Bruhmana-Upanishad and the V&gasausyi-SarahittLUpanishad. 
Post 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 320. 10$. 6d. 

Vol. II. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, as taught in the Schools of Apastamba, 
Gautama, Vfisishtha, and Baudbayana. Translated by Georg Biihler. Part I. 
Apastamba and Gautama. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. lx. and 312. 1879. 10$. €</. 

Vol. 111. The Sacred Hooks of China. The Texts of Confucianism, Translated 
by James Legge. Part I. The Shft. King. The Religious Portions of the Shih 
King. The Hsido King. Post Svo. cloth, pp. xxxii. and 492. 1879. 12$. 6c?. 
Schlagintweit. —Buddhism in Tibet. Illustrated by Literary Docu¬ 
ments and Objects of Religious Worship. With an Account of the Buddhist 
Systems preceding it in India. By Emil Schlagintweit, LL.D. With a 
Folio Atlas of 20 Plates, and 20 Tables of Native Prints in the Text. Royal 
8vo., pp. xxiv. and 404. £2 2s. 


Sherring. —The Hindoo Pilgrims. By the Eev. M. A. Sheering, 
Fcap. Svo. cloth, pp. vi. and 125. 5s. 

Singh. —Sakitee Book; or, the Description of Gooroo Gobincl Singh’s 
Religion and Doctrines, translated from Gooroo Mukhi into Hindi, and after¬ 
wards into English. By Sirdar Attar Singh, Chief of Bhadour. With the 
Author’s photograph. 8vo. pp. xviii. and 205. Benares, 1873. 15$. 

Syed Ahmad.—A Series of Essays on the Life of Mohammed, and 
Subjects subsidiary thereto. By Syed Ahmad Khan Bahadou, C.S.I., Author 
of the “ Mohammedan Corhmentary on the Holy Bible/* Honorary Member of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, and Life Honorary Secretary to the Allygurh Scien¬ 
tific Society. 8vo. pp. 532, with 4 Genealogical Tables, 2 Maps, ami a Coloured 
Plate, handsomely bound in cloth. £ 1 10$. 

Thomas.— Jainism; or, The Early Faith of Asoka. With Illustrations 
of the Ancient Religions of the East, from the Pantheon of the Indo-Scvthians. 
To which is added a Notice on Bactrian Coins and Indian Dates. By Edward 
Thomas, F.It.S. Svo. pp. viii., 24 and 82. With two Autotypo Plates and 
Woodcuts. 7$. firf. 


Tiele. —Outlines of the History ot Religion to the Spread of the 
Universal Religions. By C. P. Tjrle, Dr. Theol. Professor of the History of 
Religions in the University of Leiden. Translated from the Dutch by J. 
Estlin Oabpknteu, M.A. Post Svo. cloth, pp. xix. and 249. 7s. 6 d. 

Vishnu-Pnrana ^The) ; a System of Hindu Mythology and Tradition. 

Translated from the origiual Sanskrit, and Illustrated by Notes derived chiefly 
from other Purhnas. By the late IF II. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., Boden Pro. 
fessor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford, etc.,etc. Edited by Fitzedward 
Hall. In 6 vols. Svo. Vol. i. pp. cxl. and 200; Vol. II. pp. 34B; Vol. III., 
pp. 348; Vol IV. pp. 346, cloth; Vol. V.Part I. pp. 392, cloth. 10$. 6rf. each. 
Vol. V., Part 2, containing the Iudex, compiled by Fitzedwurd Hall. Svo. cloth, 
£p.’268. 12$. 

Wake.— The Evolution of Morality. Beiug a History of the 

Development of Moral Culture. By C. Staniland Wake, author of 
** Chapters on Man,” etc. Two vols. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 506, xii. and 474. 
21$. 


Wilson, — Works of the lato Horace Ha yuan Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., 
Member of the Royal Asiatic Societies of Calcutta and Paris, andof the Oriental 
Soc. of Germany, etc., and Boden Prof, of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. 
Vols I. and II. Essays and Lectcuks chiefly on the Religion of the Hindus, 
by the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., etc. Collected and edited by Dr. 
Rein hold Rost. 2 vols. cloth, pp. xiii. and 399, vi. and 416. 21$. 
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COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY. 

POLYGLOTS. 

Beames. —Outlines of Indian Philology. "Witli a Map, showing tho 
Pi trihution of the Indian Languages. B^ John Bbamkr. Second enlarged and 
revised edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 96. 6$. 

Beames. —A Comparative Grammar of the Modern Aryan Languages 
op India (to wit), Hindi, Panjabi, Sindhi, Gujarati, Marathi, Uriya, and 
Bengali. By John Beames, Bengal C.S.. M.R.A.S., 8tc. 

Vol. I. On Sounds. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi and .360. 16*. 

Vol. II. The Noun and the Pronouu. 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. mnl 848. 16$. 

Vol III. The Verb. 8vo. cloth, pp. .i»i. and 816. 16$. 

Bellows. —English Outline Vocabulary, lor the use of Students of the 
Chinese, Japanese, and other Languages. Arranged by John Brllowk. With 
Notes on the writing of Chinese with Roman Letters.By Professor Summers, 
King's College, London. Crown 8vo., pp. 6 and 3< 8, cloth. 6s. 

Bellows. —Outline Dictionary,for the use of Missionaries, Explorers, 
and Students of Language. By Max MUller, M.A.,Taylorian Professor in the 
University of Oxford. AVith an Introduction on the proper use of the ordinary 
English Alphabet in transcribing Foreign Languages. The Vocabula ry compiled 
by John Bellows. Crown 8vo. Limp morocco, pp. xxxi. and 868. 7$. lad. 

Caldwell. —A Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian, or South- 
Indtan Family of Languages. By the Rev. R. Caldwell, LL.D. A 
Second, corrected, and enlarged Edition. Demy 8vo. pp. 806, J876. 28$. 

Calligaris.— Ljb Comfagnon de Tous, ou Dictionnaire Polyglottn. 
Pur leColonel Louis Calliqahis, Grand Officier,etc. (French—Latin—Italian— 
Spanish—Portuguese—German—English—Modern Greek—Arabic—Turkish.) 
2 vol*. 4to., pp. 1157 and 716. Turin. j£4 4$. 

Campbell. —Specimens of the Languages of India, including Tribes 
of Bengal, the Central Provinces, and the Eastern Frontier. By Sir G. 
Campbell, M.P. Folio, paper, pp. 308. 1874. £1 11#. 6<f, 

Clarke. —Researches in Fee-historic and Proto-historic Comfara- 
tivi Philology, Mythology, and Archaeology, in connexion with the 
Origin of Culture in America and the Accad or Sumerian Families. By IIydb 
Claurf. Demy 8vo. sewed, pp. xi. and 74. 1876. 2$. 6rf. 

Cust. —A Sketch of the Modern Languages of the East Indies. 
Accompanied by Two Language Maps. By R. Ci st. Post 8vo. pp. xii. and 
198, cloth. 12$. 

Bouse.—G rimm's Law; A Study: or, Hints towards an Explanation 
of the so-called u Lautversehiebung.” To which are added nome Remarks on 
the Primitive Indo-European K , and several Appendices. By T. Lb Marchant 
Dousr. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 230. 10$. 6rf. 

Dwight. —Modern Philology: Its Disoovery, History, and Influence. 
N. w edition, with Maps, Tabular Views, and an Index. By Benjamin W. 
Dwight. In two vol*. cr. 8vo. c'oth. First series, pp. 360 ; second series, 
pp. xi. and 554. £\. 

E&kins. —China’s Place in Philology. An Attempt to show that the 
Languages of Europe and Asia have a Common Origin. By the Rev. Joseph 
Kokins. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xxiii. and 403. 10$. lid. 

Ellis. —Etruscan Numerals. By Robert Ellis, B.D. 8vo. sewed, 
pp. 5*2, 2«. 6 d. 

Ellis.—T he Asiatic Affinities of Tin- Old Italians. By Robert 
K tua, B.D., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and author of “ Ancient 
Routes between Italy and Gaul.” Crown 8vo. pp. i* 166, cloth. 1870. 6*. 

Ellis. —On Numerals, as Signs of Primeval Unity among Mankind. 
By RonmT Ellis, B.D., Late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 94. 3#. 6 d. 
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£llis. Peruvia, Scythica. The Quichua L/uiguage of Peru: its 

/ ,oin Central Asia with the American languages in general, and with 
the Turanian and Iberian languages of the Old World, including the Basque, 
l»ie Lychtn, and the Pre-Aryan language of Etruria. By Robert Ellis, B.D. 
Bvd. cloth, pp. xii. and 219. 1875. d*. 

English and Welsh Languages,— The Influence of tjif, English and 

Welsh Languages upon each other, exhibited in the Vocabularies of the two 
Tongues. Intended to suggest the irapprtancc to Philologers, Antiquaries, 
Ethnographers, and others, of giving due attention to the Celtic Branch of tho 
Xnuo-Germanic Family of Languages. Square, pp. 30, sewed. 1869. 1 s. 
Ctrammatography. — A Manual op Upperence to the Alphabets of 

Ancient and Modern Languages. Based on the German Compilation of F. 
Ballhorn. Royal 8vo. pp. 80, cloth. 7s. 6<L 

ofTI'l' 1 < ^ ra , nunnt ^ ra Phy’' is offered to the public as a compendious introduction to the reading 
« i n\ r> Jl,,f ,’ p< i rt{ YJ 1 a, ! c r? t n . nd , xnoc \ olsl languages. Simple in it* design, it m ill be consulted 
Vr iu ,l. Ff‘» br !u° student, the amateur linguist, the bookseller, the corrector of 

tne press, mid the diligent compositor. 

ALPliABKTJCAL 


Afghan (or Push to). 

Amhivric. 

Anglo-Saxon. 

Arabic. 

Arabic Ligatures. 
Aramaic. 

Archaic Characters. 
Armenian. 

Assyrian Cuneiform. 
Bengali. 

Bohemian (Caechian) 
Bdgfs. ' 

Burmese. 


CzechianforBoheroian). Hebrew /currenthand). Polish. 

1 ): 11 I i m , TI skn. ... , I...I 


Hebrew (J udieo-Ger- Pushto (or Afghan). 
Hungarian. [man). Romaio( Modem Greek 
Illyrian, Russian. 


Irish. 

Italian (Old), 

Ja panesr. 

Javanese. 

Lettish. 

Mantshu. 

Median Cuneiform. 

Modern Greek (Romaic) Syriac. 
Mongolian. Tamil? 


Runes. 

Samaritan. 

Sanscrit. 

Servian. 

Slavonic (Olu). 
Sorhinn (or Welldish). 
Swedish. 


Danish. 

Demotic. 

Estrangelo. 

Ethiopia. 

Etruscan. 

Georgian. 

German. 

Glagolitic. 

Gothic. 

Greek. 

Greek Ligatures 

;?(«"«""/ r. - Greek (Archaic). Mongolian 

Can arm* (or Camataea). GuJcrati(orGuzzeratte). Numidlan. Telugn. 

£' l '';' 9e * Hieratic. OldSlavonic(orOytilllo). Tibetan. 

J£ pt fjiarvniif Hieroglyphics. Palmyrenian. Turkish. 

Coato-GlagoliUe. Hebrew. Persian. Wallaohian. 

Sffi* Hebrew (Arohaio). Persian Cuneiform. Won dish (or Sorbian). 

Crillic (orOld Slavonic). Hebrew ^ Rabbinical). Phoonioian. Vend. 

Giey. Handbook of African, Australian, and Polynesian Phi- 
lolooy, as represented in the Library of Hia Excellency Sir George Grey, 
K.UIL, Iler Majesty’s High Commissioner of the Cape Colony. Classed, 
Annotated, and Edited by Sir George Grey and Dr. H. I. Blkek. 

Vol. I. Part L—South Africa. 8vo. pp. 180. 20s. 

£•2 J-ftWca I North of the Tropic of Capricorn). 8vo. pp. 70. is. 

I art 8.—Madagascar. Svo. pp. 24. 2a. 

Pin t 1.—Australia. 8vo. pp. tv. and 44. 3s. 

I»nrt 2.—Papuan Languages of the Loyalty Islands and New Hebrides, compris¬ 
ing those ol the Islands Nengone, Lifu, Aneitum, Tana, and 
others. 8vo. p. 12. Ijf. ’ 

Part 3.—-Fiji Islands and Rotmna (with Supplement to Part II., Papuan Lon- 
KUsges, and Part I., Australia). 8vo. no. 34. 2t. 

I art 4.—New Zealand, the Chatham Islands, and Auckland Islands. 8vo. pp. 

Part 4 (continual ion).—-Polynesia and Borneo, 8vo. pp. 77-154. 7s 
,, . « rt 1-—Manuscripts and Incunablcs. 8vo. pn. viii. and 24. 2*. 

>ol. i\. Part 1.—Early Printed Books. England. 8vo. pp. vi. and 266. 12*. 

Gubernatis.— Zoological Mythology; or, the Legends of Animals. 
By Angelo i»k Gcbehnatis, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Literature 
in the Institute di Studn Superior! e di Perfezionamento at Florence, etc. In 
2 \ols 8vo. pp. xxxvi. and 432, vii. and 442. 28s. 

Hunter.- -A Comparative Dictionary of the Hon-Aryan Languages of 
India and High Asia. With a Dissertation, Political and Linguistic, on the 
Aboriginal Races. By AV. \V. Hunter, B.A., M.R.A.S., Hon Fell. Ethnol. 
boc.. Author of the ** Annals of Rural Bengal,” of H.M/s Civil Service 
Being a Lexicon of 144 Languages, illustrating Turanian Speech. Compiled 
from the Hodgson Lists, Government Archives, and Original MSS., arranged 
with Prefaces and Indices in English, French, German, Russian, and Latin. 
Large 4to. cloth, toned paper, pp. 230. 1869. 42*. 


Vol. I. 
Vol. 1. 
Vol. it. 
Vol. II. 


Vol. IT. 

Vol. II. 

Vol. II. 
Voi. nr. 
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Kilgour.—T ee Hebrew or Iberian 11 ace, including the Pelasginns, 
the Phenicians, the Jews, the British, and others. By Henry Kilgour. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. 70. 1872. 2*. 6d. 

March.— A. Comparative Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Language; 
in which its forms are illustrated by those of the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
Gothic, Old Saxon, Old Friesie, OKI Norse, and Old High-German. By 
Francis A. March, LL.D. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xi. and 258. 1877. 10*. 

Notley. — A Comparative Grammar of the French, Italian, Spanish, 
and Portuguese Languages. By Edwin A. Notley. Crown oblong 8vo. 
cloth, pp. xv. and 306. 7s. 6 d. 

Oppert (G.)—On the Classification of Languages. A Contribution to 
Comparative Philology. 8vo. pp vi. and 146. 1879. 6s. 

Oriental Congress.—Report of tho Proceedings of the Second Interna¬ 
tional Congress of Orientalists held in London, 1874. Boy. 8vo. paper, pp. 76. 6*. 

Oriental Congress — Transactions of the Second Session op the 
International Congress of Orientalists, held in London in September, 
1871. Edited by Robert K. Douglas, Honorary Secretary. Demy 8vo. 
.cloth, pp. viii. and 456. 21*. 

Pezzi. —Aryan Philology, according to tho most recent Researches 
(Glottologia Aria Recentissima), Remarks Historical and Critical. By 
Domknuo Pezzi, Metnbro della Facolta de Filosolia e lettere della R. 
XJniversit. di Torino. Translated by E. S. Roberts, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Gonville and Caiua College. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 199. 6?. 

Sayce.—An Assyrian Grammar for Comparative Purposes. By A. H. 
Savor, M.A. 12mo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 188. 1872. Is. 6(/. 

Sayce, — The Principles of Comparative Philology. By A. II. 
Sayce, Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College, Oxford. Second Edition. Cr. 
8vo. cl., pp. xxxii. and 416. 10a. 0 d. 

Schleicher —Compendium of the Comparative Grammar of the Indo- 
Europran, Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin Languages. By August 
Schleicher. Translated from the Third German Edition by H errert 
Bendall, B.A., Chr. Coll. Camb. Part 1. Grammar. 8vo, cloth, pp. 184. 
7 s . (id. 

Part II. Morphology, 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 104. 6*. 

Trumpp. —Grammar of the P&&to, or Language of the Afghans, com¬ 
pared with the Iranian and Nort.h-Indian Idioms. By Dr. Ernest Trumpp. 
8vo. sewed, pp. xvi. and 112. 21*. 

Weber. —The History of Indian Literature. By Albrecht Weber. 
Translated from the German by John Mann. M.A., and Dr. Theodor Zachariae, 
with the Author’s sanction. PostSvo. cloth, pp. xxv. and 360. 1878. 18*. 

Wedgwood. — On the Origin of Language. By Hensleioh W edgwood, 

_ late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo. pp. 172, cloth. 3*. 6a. 

Whitney. — Language and its Study, with especial reference to the 
Indo-European Family of Languages. Seven Lectures by \V. D. Whitney, 
Professor of Sanskrit, and Instructor in Modern Languages in Yale College. 
Edited with Introduction, Notes, Tables of Declension and Conjugation, 
Grimm’s Law with Illustration, and an Index, by the Rev. It. Morris, M.A., 
LL.D. Cr. 8vo. cl., pp. xxii. and 318. 5s. 

Whitney. —Language and the Study of Language : Twelve Lectures 
on the Principles of Linguistic Science. By W. D. Whitney. Third Edition, 
augmented by an Analysis. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 504. 10*. 6 d. 

Whitney. —Oriental and Linguistic Studies. By William Dwight 
Whitney, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative, Philology in Yale College. 
Fir^t Series. The Veda ; the A vesta ; the Science of Language. Cr. 8vo. ch, 
pp. x. and 418. 12*. 

Second Serica.—The East and West—Religion and Mythology—Orthography arid 
Phonology—Hiudti Astronomy. Crown 8vo. cloth, "pp. 446. 12*. 
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GRAMMARS, DICTIONARIES, TEXTS, 
AND TRANSLATIONS. 


AFRICAN LANGUAGES. 

Bleek. —A. Comfabatiye Grammar op South African Languages. By 
W. II. I. Bluer, Ph.D. Volume I. I. Phonology, 1 l. The Concord. 
Section 1. The Noun. 8vo. pp. xxxvi. and 322, cloth. «£l 16s. 

Bleek. —A Brief Account of Bushman Folk Lore and other Texts. 
By W. H. I. Blbrk, Ph.D., etc., etc. Foliosd.,pp. 21. 1876. 2s. 6d. 

Bleek. —Reynard in South Africa; or, Hottentot Fables. Trans¬ 
lated from the Original Manuscript in Sir George Grey's Library. By Dr. 
W. H. I. Bleek. Librarian to the Grey Library, Cape Town, Cape of Good 
Hope. In one volume, small 8vo., pp. sxxi. and 114, cloth. 35. •Gd. 

Callaway.—I zinoanekwane, Nensumansumane, Nezindaba, Z abanitj 
(Nursery Tales, Traditions, and Histories of the Zulus). In their own words, 
with a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. Henry Callaway, 
M.D. Volume l., 8vo. pp- xiv. and 378, cloth. Natal, 1866 and 1867. 16«. 

Callaway. — Tiie Religious System of the Amazulu. 

Parti.— t'nkulmikulu; or, the Tradition of Creation as existing among the 
Amazulu and ntherTribes of South Africa,in their own words, with a translation 
into English, and Notes. By the Rev. Can on Callaway, M.D. 8vo. pp. 128/ 
sewed. 1868. 4s. 

Part II.—Anuitongo; or, Ancestor Worship, as existing among the Amazulu, in 
their own words, with a translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev, 
Canon Callaway, M.D. 1869. 8vo. pp. 127, sewed. 1869. 45. 

Part III.—Izinyanga Zokubula; or, Divination, as existing nmong the Amazulu, in 
their own words. With a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. 
Canon Callaway, M.D. 8vo. pp. 160, sewed. 1870. 4s. 

Part IV.—Abatakati, or Medical Magic and Witchcraft. 8vo. pp. id, sewed. Is. Gd. 

Christaller.—A Dictionary, English, Tsui, (Asante), Akra; Tshi 
(Chwee), comprising as dialects Akun (A&ilntd, Akem, Akuapduo, etc.) and 
Fanttf; Akra v Accra), connected with Adungme; Gold Coast, West Africa. 
Enyiresi, Twi ne' Nkran I Ehl$i, ke Ga 

nsem - asokycre - iihoraa. ! vnetnoi - aSisitsumo- wolo. 

By the Rev. J. G. Christaller, Rev. C. W. Looker, Rev. J. Zimmermann. 
16 r mo. 7s. 0 d. 

Christaller. — A Grammar of the Asante and Fante Language, called 
Tshi (Chwee, Twi): based on the Akuapem Dialect, with reference to the 
other (Akan and Fante) P* ~ts. PftRev. J. G. Christaller. 8\o. pp. 
xxiv. and 203. 1875. 10s. .. ^ 

Dohxie. —The Four Gospels in Zulu. By the Rev. J. L. Pohne, 

Missionary to the American Board, C.F.M. 8vo. pp. 208,cloth. Pietermaritz¬ 
burg, 1866. 5x. 

Dohiie.—-A Zulu- Kafir Dictionary, etymologically explainer], with 

copious Illustrations and examples, preceded by an introduction on the Zulu* 
Kafir Language. By the Rev. J. L. DoHNE. Itoyal 8vo. pp. xlii. and 418, 
sewed. Cape Town, 1857. 21s. 
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Grey. —Handbook of African, Australian, and Polynesian Phi¬ 
lology, as represented in the Library of His Excellency Sir George Grey, 

, K.C.B., Her Majesty’s High Commissioner of the Cane Colony. Classed, 

Annotated, and Edited by Sir George Grey and Dr. II. 1. Blkkk. 

Vol. I. Part 1 —South Africa. 8vo. pp. 186. 20*. 

Vol. I. Part 2.- Africa (North of the Tropic of Capricorn). 8vo. pp. #0. 4*. 

Vol, 1 Part 3.—Mculngnsoar. 8vo. pp. 21 5a. 

Vol. 1L Parti.— Australia. 8 yo. pp. itr. and 44. 

Vol. II. Part 2 .—Papuan Langunges of tho Loyalty Islands and Now Hebrides, oomprls* 
ing those of the Islands of Nedgone, Lifu, Aneitum, Tana, mid 
other*. 8vo. pp. 12. 1/r. 

V r ol. II. Part 3.—Islands and Rotuma (with Supplement to Part II , Papuan Lan¬ 
guages, and Port I., Australia). 8vo. pj>. 84. 2*. 

Vol. II. Part 4.—New Zealand, the Chatham Islands, and Auckland Islands. 8vo. pp. 
76. 7*. 

Vol. II. Part 4 (continual ;•*■»»») —Polynesia and Borneo. 8vo. pp. 77-154. 7*. 

Vo!. III. Part 1.—Manuscripts and lacuna hies. 8vo. pp. viii. and 24. 2*. 

Vol. IV. Part l,—Early Printed Books. England. Svo. pp. vi. and 266. 12*. 

Grout.— The Lsizulu : a Grammar of the Zulu Language ; accompanied 
with an Historical Introduction, also with an Appendix, By llev. Lewis Grout. 
8vo. pp. Hi. and 432, cloth. 21*. 

Steere. — Short Specimens of the Vocabularies of Three Un¬ 
published African Languages (Giudo, Zararno, and Angazidja). Collected 
by Edward Steere, LL.JD. l2mo. pp. 20. 6d. 

Steere. —Collections for a Handbook of the Nyamwezi Language, 
aa spoken at Unyanyembe. By Edward Steere, LL.D. Fcap. cloth, pp. 100. 
1*. 6d. 


Tindall. —A Grammar and Vocabulary of the Namaqua-Hottentot 
Language. By Henry Tindall, Wesleyan Missionary. 8vo.pp. 124, sewed. 6s. 


AMERICAN LANGUAGES. 

Byir.gton. —Grammar of the Choctaw Language. By the Rev. Cyrus 
Bvinoton. Edited from the Original MSS. in Library of the American 
Philosophical Society, by D. G. Bristow, M.D. Cr. Svo. sewed, pp. 56. 7*. f id. 

Ellis. —Perl via Soythica. The Quichua Language of Peru: its 

derivation from Central Asia with the American languages in general, and with 
the Turanian and Iberian languages of the Old World, including the Basque, 
the Lycian, and the Pre-Aryan language of Etruria. By Robert Ellis, B.D. 
8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 219. 1875, 6*. 

Howse.—A Grammar of the Cref. Language. With which is com¬ 
bined an analysis of the Chippeway Dialect. By Joseph Howse, Esq., 
F.R.G.S. 8vo. pp. xx. and 324, cloth. 7 s. 6d. 

Markham. —Ollanta: A Drama in the Quichua Language. Text, 

Translation, and introduction. By Clempnts R. Markham, F.llG.S. Crown 
8vo., pp. 128, cloth. 7*. 6 d. 

Matthews. —Ethnology and Philology of the Hidatsa Indians. 
By Washington Matthews, Assistant Surgeon, U.S. Army. Sro. cloth. 
£1 ID. % d . 

Conif.ntm Ethnography, Philology, Grammar, Dictionary, and EnglUh-Hidatsa Vocabulary. 

Nodal. — Los Vinculos dr Ollanta y Cusi-Kcpyllou. Drama en 

Quichua Obra Compilada y Espurgada con la Version Castellan* al Frente 
de su Testo por el Dr. Jose Fernandez Nodal, Abogado de loa Tribunals 
de Justicia de la Republics del Peru. Bajo los Autuicios de la Redentora 
Sociedad de Fii&ntropos para Mejoror la Suerte de lot* Abor.jenes Peruanos. 
Roy. Svo. bds. pp. 70. 1874. 7*. 6d. 
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Nodal. —Eiementos or Gramatica Quichua 6 Ibioma be los Yncas. 
Bajo los Auspicios de la Redentora, Sociedad de Filhntropos para mejorar la 
suerte de loa Aborijenes Peruanos. Por el Dr. Jo&n Fernandez Nodal, 
Abogado de los Tribunales de Justicia de la Kepublioa del Perti. Royal 8vo. 
cloth, pp. xvi. and 441. Appendix, pp. 9. £1 1 s. 

Ollanta: A Drama in the Quichua Language. See under Markham 
and under Nodal. 

Pimentel. —Cuadro descripttvo t compabativo be tvs Lenguas 
TndIoenas de Mexico, o Tratado de Filologia Mexicana. Par Francisco 
Pimentel. 2 Edicion unica completa. 3 Volsumc 8vo. Mexico , 1875. 


£2 2s. 


Thomas. —The Theory anb Practice of Creole Grammar. By J. J* 
Thomas. Port of Spain (Trinidud), I860. 1 vol. 8vo. bds. pp. viii. and 185. 12$. 


ANGLO-SAXON. 


March. — A Comparative Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Language ; 
in which its forms arc illustrated by those of the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Gothic, 
Old Saxon, Old Trieste, Old Norse, aud Old High-German, By Francis A. 
March, LL.D. Demy 8vn. cloth, pp. xi. and 263. 1877. 10a. 

Itask, —A Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Tongue. .From the Danish 
of Erasmus Itask, Professor of Literary History in, and Librarian to, the 
University of Copenhagen, etc. By Benjamin Thorpe. Second edition, 
corrected and improved. 18mo. pp. 200, cloth. 5s. bd. 

Wright. —Anglo-Saxon anb Old-English V ooabulames, IllustV.iting 
the Condition and Manners of our Forefathers, ns well as the History of the 
Forms of Elementary Education, and of the Languages spoken in this Island 
from the Tenth Century to the Fifteenth. Edited by Thomas Wright, Esq., 
M.A., F.S.A., etc. Second Edition, edited, collated, and corrected by Richard 
Wulcker. [in the press. 


ARABIC. 


Ahlwardt. — The I)iv.(\i of the Six Ancient A basic Poets, Kunabiga, 
'Antara, Tarafa, Zuhair, ’Algama, and Imrtiolgais; chiefly according to the 
MSS. of Paris, Gotha, and Leyden, and the collection of their Fragments : with 
a complete list of the various readings of the Text. Edited by W. Ahlwardt, 
8vo. pp. xxx. 310, sewed. 1870. 12*. 

Alif Lallat wa Lailat. —The Arabian Nights. 4 vols. 4to. pp. 195, 
493,442, 434. Cairo, a.h. 1279 (1862). £3 S.s. 

This celebrated Edition of the Arabian Nights is now, for tho first time, offered at a price 
which makes it accessible to Scholars of limited means. 

Arabic and Persian Books (A Catalogue of). Printed in tho East. 

Constantly for sale by Trubner and Co., 57 and 69, Ludgato Hill, London. 
1 (imo. pp. 46, sewed. 1*. 

Athar-ul-Adh;ir— Tracts of Centuries ; or, Geographical and Historical 
Arabic Dictionary, by Selim Khuri and Selim Sh-hade. Geographical 
Partb I. to IV., Historical Burts I. and II. 4to. pp. 788 and 384. Price 
7*. C>d. each part. [/» course of publication. 

Butrus-a? Bustany.—An Arabic Eneylopcedia 

of Universal Knowledge, by Butris-al-Bustany, the celebrated compiler 
of Mohit ul Mohit 1 just*), and Katr el Mohit fxs). 

This work will be completed in from 12 to 15 Vols., of which Vols. I. to III. 
are ready, Vol. I. contains letter \ to ; Vol. It. to J\ ; Vol III. 

to cl. Small folio, cloth, pp. 800 each. £i 11*. 6<f. per Vol. 
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Cotton. —Arabic Primer. Consisting of 180 Short Sentences contain-, 
ing 30 Primary Words prepared according to the Vocal System of Studying 
Language, By General Sin Arthur Cotton, K.C.S.I. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. 
38. 2». 

Hassoun.—T he 1>i\van op Katim Tai. An Old Arabic Poet of the 
Sixth Century of the Christian Era. Edited by K. Hassoun. With initia¬ 
tions. 4to. pp. 43. 3*. 6d. 

Jami, Mulla.—S alaman U Absal. An Allegorical Romance; being 

one of the Seven Poems entitled the Haft Aurang of Mulla JSraT, now first 
edited from the Collation of Might Manuscripts in the Library of the India 
House, and in private collections, with various readings, by Forbes 
Falconer, M.A., M.R A.S. 4to. cloth, pp. 92. 1850. 7s. (id. 

Koran (The). Arabic text, lithographed iu Oudh, a.h. 1284 (1867). 
16mo. pp. 942. 9*. 

Koran (The) ; commonly called The Alcoran of Mohammed. 
Translated into English immediately from tho original Arabic. By Georoe 
Sale, Gent. To which is prefixed the Life of Mohammed. CroWn 8vo. cloth, 
pp. 472. 7s. 

Koran. —Extracts from the Coran in the Original, with English 
Kendbuing. Compiled by Sir William Muir, K.C.S.I., LL.D., Author of 
the “ Life of Mahomet/* Grown 8yo. pp. 58, doth. 2#. 6d. (Nearly ready.) 
Ku-ran (Selections from the). — Translated by the late Edward 
William Lane, Author of an “ Arabic-English Lexicon/* etc. A New 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With an Introduction on the History and 
Development of Islam, especially with reference to India. By Stanley Lane 
Poole. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. cxii. and 176. 1879. 9s. 

Leitner. —Introduction to a Philosophical Grammar of Arabic. 
Being an Attempt to Discover a Few Simple Principles in Arabic Grammar. 
By G. W. Lkitnbr. 8vo. sewed, pp. 52. Lahore. 4*. 

Morley. — A Descriptive Catalogue of the Historical Manuscripts 
in the Arabic and Persian Languages preserved in the Library of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. By William H. Morley, 
M.R.A.S. 8vo. pp. vii». and 100, sewed. London, 1854. 2 s.9d, 
Muhammed. —The Life of Muhammed. Based on Muhammed Ibn 
Isbak. By Abd El Malik Ibn Hisham. Edited by Dr. Ferdinand Wuktbn- 
feld. The Arabic Text. 8vo. pp. 1020, sewed. Price 21*. Introduction, 
Notes, and Index iu German. 8vo. pp. lxxii. and 266, sewed. 7*. 6*4 Each 
part sold separately. 

The text bus«*d on the Manuscripts of the Berlin, Leipsta, Goth;, and Lej den Libraries, has 
been carefully revised Uy the learned editor, and printed with the utmost exactness. 

Newman. — A Handbook o: Modern Arabic, consisting of a Practical 
Grammar, with numerous Examples, Dialogues, and Newspaper Extracts, in a 
European Type. By F. W. Newman, Emeritus Professor of University 
College, London ; formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Post Svo. pp. 
xx. and 192, cloth. London, 1866. 6s. 

Newman. — A Dictionary of Modern Arabic—1. Arjglo-Arabic 

Dictionary. 2. Anglo-Arabic Vocabulary. 3. Arabo-English Dictionary. By 
F. W. Newman, Emeritus Professor of University College, London. In 2 
vols. crown 8vo., pp. xvi. and 376—404, cloth. 1*. 

Palmer.—T he 8ono of the Reed; and other Pieces. By E. H. 
Palmer, M.A., Cumbridge. Crown 8vo. pp. 208. handsomely bound in cloth. 5*. 
Among the Contents will be found translations from Hafnt, from Omer el Kheiyfun, and 
from other Persian as well as Arabic poets. 

Rogers.— Notice on the Dinars of the Abbas$o>e Dynasty. By 
Edward Thomas Rogers, lute II.M. Consul, Cairo. 8vo. pp. 44, with a 
Map and four Autotype Plates. 6s. 
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Schemeil.—E l Mcbtakkr; or, First Born. (In Arabic, pnnted at 
Beyrnut). Containing Five Comedies, called Comedies of Fiction, oa l 
and Judgments, in Twenty-six Poems of 1092 Verses, showing the Seven Stages 
of Life, from man’s conception unto his death and burial. l»y L 
Schemhil. In one voUirne, Ho. pp. 166, sewed. IKiO. «• 

Syed Ahmad.—A. Snow of Essays on the Life of Mohammed, «>a 
Subjects subsidiary thereto. By .Syed Ahmad Khan Bahadoh 0. tbor^l 
the J “ Mohammedan Commentary on the Holy Bible, s„| e ntiftc 

Royal Asiatic Society, and Life Honorary Secretary to CoCred 

Society. 8vo. pp, 632, with 4 Genealogical lables, 2 Maps, and a 
Plate, handsomely bound in cloth, ill 10s. 

ASSAMESE. 

Bronson.— A Dictionary in Assamese and English. CompiM^by 
M. Bronson, American Baptist Missionary. 8vo. call, pp. "s * 

ASSYRIAN . (Cuneiform, Accab, Babylonian). 

Budge —Assyrian Texts, Selected and Arranged, with Philological 
Sot* Hi Fi nest A Budge, M.U.A.S.. Assyrian Exhibitioner, Ohnrt - 
College, (iunbi idge. Crown ito. cloth. (New Volume of the Archaic U.issits.) 
(Nearly ready.) , . r P 

Budge.— The History of Esarkaddon (Son of Sennacherib), K.ing ot 
Assyria, a.o. 681-608. Translat'd from (the Cuneiform Inscnptu m P<«n 
Cylinders and Tablets in the British Museum CoUechon.^ Together With 
Grammatical Analysis of each Word. Explanations ot the Ide gr 1 > 

tracts from the Bi-I.ingual Syllabaries, and Eponyma, etc. By Lbnest a. 
Budge, M.K.A.S., etc. (In preparation). , 

Catalogue (A) of leading Hooks on Egypt and Egyptology, an<* on 
Assyria and Assyriology, to bo had at the affixed prices, of Trttbner and Co. pp. 
40.' 1880. Is. 

Clarke.— Researches in Pre-historic and Proto-historic Compara¬ 
tive PiauHoov. Mythology, and Abchjkology. m connexion with Ut 
Origin of Culture in America and the Accad or Sumerian F amilies. ) 
Clark*. Demy Svo. sewed, pp. xi. and 74. 1876. 2,. fad. 

Cooper (W. R.)—An Archaic Dictionary, Biographical, Historical and 
Mythological• from the Egyptian and Etruscan Monuments, and iapyri. 
London, 1676. Svo. (doth. 16*. 1L- the 

Hincks.-Sm.MEN Chapters of an Assyrian Ohimsiar. bj tne 
late Uov. K. HiNOKa, D.D., Hon. M.R.A.S. 8vo„ sewed, 

Lenormant (F.)-Ciialdean Magic; its Ongm and Development 

Translated from tho French. With considerable Addition* by the Author. 
London, 1377. Bro. pp, 440. \‘2s. 

luzzatto.— Grammar of the Bibucax ('haujaic Ungvaoe and tot 
Talmud IUdmonioal Idioms. By 8. D. Utmtatto. Translated bom the 
Italian by J. S. Golpammeh. Or. 8cU pp. 1-2. 7<. oa. 

Kawlinson.— Notes on the Early History op Eabxlonia. i»y 
Colont? RawlinsOtV, C.B. 8yo. sd., pp. 48. 1*, 

Bawlinsou.— A Commentary ox the Cuneiform bsciumoiL 

IUi.ylo ia AND Assyria, including Readings of the Inscription on the Nimrod 
Obelisk, and Brief Notice of the Ancient Kings of Nmeyeti and Babylon, 
bv Major Vi. C. IUwi.inson. Hvo. pp. 84. sewed. London, 18u0. 2«.0U. 

Kawlinson. — Ix.sciuraoK of Ttglath Pileser 1., King °? Assyria, 
i*.c. 1160. as translated by Sir H. Kawlin son, Fox 1 alhot, Fsq., Dr Pin _ , 
and Dr. Oitikt. Published by tho Royal Asiatic Society. 8vo. sd., pp. 74. 
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Rawlinson. — Outlines of Assyrian History, from the Inscriptions of 
Nineveh. By Lieut. Col. Rawlinson, C.B., followed by some Rernurks by 
A. H. Latakd, Esq., D.C.L. 8vo., |»p. xliv., sewed. London. 1862. 1$. 

Records of the Past : being English Translations of the Assyrian and 

the Egyptian Monuments. Publish I'd under the sanction of the Society of 

Biblical Archaeology. Edited by S. Bmcu. Vols, 1 to 9. 1871 to 1879. 

£l 11#. 6 d. or 3a. (kl. each vol. 

- The Same. Vol. I. Assyrian Texts, 1. Crown 8vo. cloth. 3$. Gd. 

Contents; (Second Edition.) Inscription of Riminon-.Nirnri; Monolith Inscription of 
Samas-Rimmon ; Babylonian Exorcisms; Private Will of Sennacherib; Assyrian Private 
Contract Tablets ; Assyrian Astronomical Tablets ; Assyrian 1 abudar; Tables of Assyrian 
Weights v.»l Measures. By Rov. A. II. Sayco, M.A. -Inscription of Khammurabl ; BeL 
lino’s Cylinder of Sennacherib ; Tavlor's Cylinder of Sennacherib ; Legend of the Descent 
of Ishtar. By H. Fox Talbot, F.U.S. — Annuls of Assurbanipal (Cylinder A). By Gcorgo 
Smith. — Bchistun Inscription of Darius. By Sir Henry Rawllnson, K.C.B., D.C.L.— Lists 
of further Texts, Assyrian and Egyptian. Selected by George Smith and P. Le Page 
Renouf. 

-The Same. Vol. HI. Assyrian Texts, 2. Crown 8vo. cloth. 3s. Gd. 

Contknin: Early History of Babylonia. By George Smith • Tablet of Ancient Accadtnn 
l^aws ; Synchronous History of Assyria and Babylonia ; Kurkh Inscription of Shalmaneser ; 
An Acoudian Liturgy; Babylonian Charon*. By Rev. A. II. Suyce, M.A.— Inscription of 
AHSur-na.dr.pal. By Rev. J, M. Rod well. M.A.—Inscription of EsarUaddon ; Second 
Inscription of tsarhaddon; Sacred Assyrian Poetry. By H. F. Talbot, F.R.8.— List of 
further Texts. 

-The Same. Vol. V. Assyrian Texts, 3. Crown 8vo. cloth. 3*. 6d. 

Contexts : Legend of the infancy of Kargina I.; Inscription of Nabonidus. Inscription 
of Darius at Nakshh Rustam; War of the Seven Evil Spirits against Heaven. By H. I'. 
Talbot. K.R.S.— Inscription of T glath-Piioserl. Bv Sir IL nry Rnwlinson, K.C.B., D.C.L., 
etc. Black Obelisk Inscription of Shalmaneser II.; Arcadian Hymn to Istar; Tables 
of Omens. By Rev. A. H. Sayre, M.A Inscription of Tigtnth-Pi iescr II.; Inscription of 
Nebuchadnezzar; Inscription of Nerigliasar. By Rev. J. M. Rodwell, M.A, — Early 
History of Babylonia, Part II. By George Smith,—List of further Texts. 

-- The Same. Vol. YII. Assyrian Texts, 4. Crown 8vo. cloth. 3s. (id. 

Contknts: Inscription of Agu kak-rimi; legend of th** Tower of Babel. By W, 8t. 
Chad Boscawen.—Standard Inscription of Ashur-akli-bal; Monolith of Aahur-akh-bal; A 
Prayer and a Vision ; Senke.rth Inscription of Nebuchadnezzar ; Kirs-Nhnrud Inscription 
of Nebuchadnezzar j The Revolt in Heaven. By II. Fox Talbot, P.R.8.—Annuls of Sargon; 
Snsian Text* ; Median Version of the Behistun inscription: Three Assyrian Deeds. By 
Dr. Julius Oppert. Bull Inscription of Sennacherib. By Rev. J M. Rodwell, M.A.— 
Ancient Babylonian Moral ana Political Precepts; Accadian Penitential Psalm; Baby¬ 
lonian Saints' Calendar. By Rev. A. II, Sayco, M.A —Eleventh Tablet of the Izdubar 
Legend*. By the late George Smith.—Lists of further Texts. 

- The Same Vol. IX. Assyrian Texts, 5. Crown 8vo. cloth. 3$. 6*/. 

Contents: Grent Inscription in tho Palace of Khorsabad; Inscriptions of the Persian 
Monarch*; Inscription on tho Sarcophagus of King Esmunnzar. By Prof Dr. Julius 
Oppert.— Tho Bavian Inscription of Sennacherib. Bv Theophilus Go’idridge Pinches — 
Inscription of Merodach Baladan III, By Rev. J. M. Itodwell, M.A. —Annals of Assur- 
banipal. By the late George Smith.—Babylonian Public Documents. By MM. Oppert and 
Meiiant.— Chaldean Account of the Creation; Ishtar and Izdubar; The Fight between 
Bo] • tid the Dragon. By II. Fox Talbot, F.R.S. The Twelfth Izdubar Legend. By 
William St. Chad Boscawen.— Accadian Poem on the Seven Evil Spirits; Fragment of an 
Assyrian Prayer after a Bad Dream. By the Rev. A. II. Sayco.—Lists of further Texts. 

.. — The Same. Vol, XI. Assyrian Texts, 6. Crown 8vo. cloth 3#. Gd. 

Contents: Inscription of Uimmon-Nivari I. By Rev. A. II. Saycc—Record of a 
Hunting Expedition. By Rev. W. Tlongbtot —Inscription of Assur-izir pal. By W. 
Booth Finlay. Bull Inscription of Khorsabad. By Prof. Dr. Julius Oppert - Inscription 
of the Harem of Khorsabad. By Prof. Dr. Julius Oppert. Texts <»n the Foundation-stone 
of Kborsibnd. By Prof. Dr. Julius Oppert.— Babylonian Legends found at Khorsabad. 
By Prof. l)r. Julius Oppert.-Nebbi Yunus Inscription of Sennacherib By Ernest A. 
Budge.—Oracle of I star of Arbela. By Theo. G. Pinches —Report Tablets. ~By Theo. G- 
Finches.—Texts relating to the Fall of the Assyrian Empire. By Rev. A. II Kayoe.— 
Tho F.gibi Tablets. By I’beo. G. Pinches.—The Defence of a Magistrate falsely accused. 
By II. Fox Talbot, F R S. — The Latest Assyrian Inscription. By Prof. Dr. Julius 
Oppert.—Ancient Babylonian Legend of the Creation. By Rev. A. II. Sayce —Tho 
Overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah. By Rev. A. H. Sayco.—Chaldean Hymns to the 
Sun. By Francois Lenormant.—Two Acca lian Hymns. By Rev. A. H. Kayoe.—Assyrian 
Incantations to Fire and Voter. By Ernest A. Budge—Assyrian Tribute Lists. By 
Rev. A. II. Sayce.—Assyrian Fragment on Geography. By. Rev. A, H. S iyce. Accadian 
Proverbs and Songs. By Rev. A. H. Sayce — Assyrian Fragments. By J. Hidgvy.— 
The Moabite Stouo. By C. D. Ginsburg, LL.D. 
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Renan. —An Essay on the Age and Antiquity op the Book of 

NabatH/V.an AgbIOULTURE. Tq which is added an Inaugural Lecture on the 
Position of the Shemitic Nations in the History of Civilization, By ML Ernest 
Renan, Meinbredel’Institut. Crown 8vo., pp.xvi. and 118, cloth. 3s. 6 d. 

Sayce —An Assyiuan Grammar for Comparative Purposes. By 
A. H. Sayce, M.A, 12rno. cloth, pp. xvi. and 188. 7s. 6d. 

Sayce.— An Elementary Grammar and Beading Book of the Assyrian 
Language, in the Cuneiform Character: containing the most complete Syllabary 
yet extant, and which will serve also as a Vocabulary of both Accadian and. 
Assyriau. London, 1875. 4to. cloth. 0s. 

Sayce.— Lectures upon the Assyrian Language and Syllabary. 
London, 1877. Large 8vo. 9s. 6r i. 

Sayce.— Babylonian Literature. Lectures. London, 1877. 8vo. 4s. 

Smith (E.) — The Assyrian Eponym Canon; containing Translations 
of the Documents of the Comparative Chronology of the Assyrian and Jewish 
Kingdoms, from the Death of Solomon to Nebuchaduezzar. London, 1876. 
8vo. 9s. 


AUSTRALIAN LANGUAGES. 

Grey. —Handbook or African. Australian, and Polynksi an Phi- 
lology, as represented in the Library of His Excellency Sir George Grey, 
K.C.B., Her Majesty’s High Commissioner of the Cape Colony. Classed, 
Annotated, and Edited by Sir Georok Gkby and Dr. H 1. Blebk. 

Vol. I. Part. 1.—-South Africa. 8vo. pp. 186. 205. 

Vol. I. Part 2.—Africa (North of the Tropic of Capricorn). 8vo. pp. 70. 45. 

Vol. I. Part 3.—Madagascar. 8vo. pp. 2-1 ]«. 

Vol.'ll. Port 1,-—Australia. 8vo. pp. iv. and 44. 35. 

Vol. II. Part 2,—Papuan Languages of the Loyalty Islands and New Hebrides, compris¬ 
ing those of the Islniuls of Nengone, Lifu, Aneitum, Tuna, and 
others. 8vo. pp. 12. Is. 

Vol. II. Part 3.—-Fiji Islands and Rotuma (w ; th Supplement to Fart. II., Papuan Lan¬ 
guage?, nnd Part I., Australia). 8vo. pp. 34. 25. 

Vol. II, Tart 4. New Zealand, the Chatham Islands, and Auckland Islands. 8vo. pp. 
76. 7s. 

Vol. IT. Part 4 (eontinuation ).—Polynesia and Borneo. 8vo. pp. 77-154. 7s. 

Vol. III. Pan 1.—Manuscripts and Incunnbles. 8vo. pp. viii and 24. 2s. 

Vol. IV. Part 1.—Early Printed Books. England. Hvo. pp. vi. and 266. lib. 

Ridley. —KAmtlaroi, and other Australian Languages. By the 
Kev. William Ridley, M.A. Second Edition. Revised and enlarged by the 
Author; with Comparative Tables of Words from twenty Australian Languages, 
and Songs, Traditions, Laws, and Customs of the Australian Race. Small 4to., 
cloth, pp. vi. and 172. 1877. 105. 6 d. 


BENGALI. 

Yates.— A BenlAiJ Grammar. By the late Bov. W. Yates, D B. 
Reprinted, with improvements, from his Introduction to the Bengali Language. 
Edited by I. Wenger. Fcap. 8vo. bds, pp. iv. and 160. Calcutta, 1864. 3s. 6 d. 


BRAHOE. 

Bellew.— Erom the Indus to the Tigris. A Narrative of a Journey 
through the Countries of Balochistan, Afghanistan, Khorassan, nnd Iran, in 
1872 . together with a Synoptical Grammar and Vocabulary of the Brahoe 
Language. By H. W. Bei.lew, C.S.I., etc. Demy 8vo., cloth. 14s. 
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BURMESE (AND SHAN). 

Cashing (Rev. J. N.) —Grammar of v the Shan Language. Large 
8vo. pp. xii. and 60. Rangoon, 1871. Os. 


Hough’s General Outlines of Geography (in Burmese). Re-written 
and enlarged by Rev. Jas. A. Haswell. Largo 8vo. pp. 368. Rangoon, 
1874. Os. 


Judson. — A Dictionary, English and Burmese, Burmese and English. 
By A. Judson. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. iv. and 968, and viii. and 786. £3 3a. 

Sloan (W. H.)~-A Practical Method with the Burmese Language. 
Dirge 8vo. pp. 232. Rangoon, 1876. 12a. 6 ti. 


CHINESE. 

Baldwin. —A Manual of the Foochow Dialect. By Roy. C. C. 

Baldwin, of the American Hoard Mission. 8vo. pp. viii.—256. 18a. 

Beal. — The Buddhist Tripitaka, as it is known in China and Japan. 
A Catalogue and Compendious Report. By Samuel Beal, B.A. Folio, sewed, 
pp. 117. 7$. 6 d. 

Beal. —Texts from the Buddhist Canon, commonly known as 
Dhaimnapada. With accompanying Narratives. Translated from the Chinese 
By S. Beal, B.A., Professor of Chinese, University College, London. Post 
8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 176. 1878. 7s. Gd. 

Chalmers. —The Speculations on Metaphysics, Polity, and Morality 
of “ The Oll» Philosopher” Lau Tszb. Translated from the Chinese, with 
an Introduction by John Chalmers, M.A. Fcnp. 8vo. cloth, xx. and 62. As. 6 d. 

Chalmers. — The Origin of the Chinese ; an Attempt to Trace the 
conne ction of the Chinese with Western Nations, in their Religion, Superstitions, 
Arts Language, and Traditions. By John Chalmers, A.M. Foolscap 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 78. 5s. 

Chalmers. — A Concise Khang-hsi Chinese Dictionary. By the Rev 
J. Chalmers, LL.L)., Canton. Three Vols. .Royal 8vo. bound in Chinese 
style, pp. 1000. £1 10$. 

China Review; or, Notes and Queries on the Far East* Pub¬ 
lished bi-monthly. Edited by E. J. Eitel. 4to. Subscription, £\ 10$. 
per volume. 

Dennys. — A Handbook of the Canton Vernacular of the Chinese 
Language. Being a Series of Introductory Lessons, for Domestic and 
Business Purposes. Bv N. B. Dennys, M.R.A.S., Ph.D. 8vo. cloth, pp. 4, 
195, and 31. £1 10 s. ' 

Dennys. —The Folk-Lore of China, and its Affinities with that of 
the Aryan anu Semitic Races. By N. B. Dknnys, Ph.D., F.R.G.S., M.R.A.8., 
author of “ A Handbook of the Canton Vernacular,” etc. 8vo. cloth, pp. 168. 
10$. Gd. 

Doolittle. — A Vocabulary and Handbook of the Chinese Language. 

Romanized in the Mandarin Dialect. In Two Volumes comprised in Three 
arts. By Kcv. Justus Doolittle, Author of u Social Life of the Chin esc.’* 
Vol. I. 4to. pp. viii. and 048. Vol. II. Parts II. and III., pp. vii. and 096. 
£1 11$. 6d. each vol. 

Douglas. — Chinese Language and Literature. Two Lectures de¬ 
livered a* the Royal In^tution, by R. K. Douglas, of the British Museum, 
and Professor of Chinese at King's College. Cr. 8vo. cl., pp. 118. 1875. 5s. 
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Douglas. —Chinese-English Dictionary op the Vernacular or Spoken 

Language <>i Amoy, with the principal variations of the Chang-Chew and 
Chin-Chew Dialects. By the Rev. Oabstairb Douglas, M.A., LL.D., Glasg., 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Church in England. 1 vol. High quarto, 
cloth, double columns, pp. 632. 1873. 13 3s. 


Douglas. —The Life or Jknohiz Khan. Translated from the Chinese, 
with an Introduction, by Robert Kbnnawa y Douglas, of the British Museum, 
and Professor of Chinese, King’s College, Loudon. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. 
xxxvi.-106. 1877. 3*. 


Edkins. — A G-rammati op Colloquial Chinese, ns exhibited in the 
Shanghai Dialect. By J. Edkins, B.A. Second edition, corrected. 8vo. 
half-calf, pp. viii. and 225. Shanghai, 1868. 21s. 

Edkins. —A Vocabulary op the Shanghai Dialect. By J. Edkins. 
8vo. half-calf, pp. vi. and 151. Shanghai, 1869. 2D. 


Edkins. —Religion in China. A Brief Account of the Three Religions 
of the Chinese. By Joseph Edkins, D. D. Post 8vo. cloth. 7*. 6r/. 


Edkins.— A Grammar of the Chinese Colloquial Language, com¬ 
monly called the Mandarin Diulect. By Joseph Edkins. Second edition. 
8vo. half-calf, pp. viii. and 279. Shanghai, 1864. £1 10*. 

Edkins. —Introduction to the Study op the Chinese Characters. 
By J, Edkins. D.D., Peking, China. Roy. 8vo. pp. 310, paperboards.' 18*. 

Edkins. —China’s Place in Philology. An attempt to show that the 

Languages of Europe and Asia have a common origin. By the Rev. Joseph 
Edkins. Crown 8vo , pp. xxiii.—403, cloth. 10*. 6tt. 

Eitel.— A Chinese Dictionary in the Cantonese Dialect. By 
Ernest John Eitel, Ph.D. Tubing. Will be completed in four parts. Part 

I. (A.K). 8vo. sewed, pp. 202. 12*. Gd. Part II. (K—M). pp. 202. 12s. M. 

Eitel. —Handbook for the Student op Chinese Buddhism. By the Rov. 
K. J. Eitel, of the London Missionary Society. Crown 8vo. pp. viii., 224, el., 


Eitel. —Feng-Shui : or, The Rudiments of Natural Science in China. 

By Rev. E. J. Eitbl, M.A., Ph.D. Demy 8vo. sewed, pp. vi. and 84. 6*. 
Faber. —A systematical Digest of the Doctrines op Confucius, 
according to the Analects, Great Learning, and Doctrine of the Mean, with an 
Introduction ou the Authorities upon Confucius and Confucianism. By Ernst 
Faber, Rhenish Missionary, 'translated from the German by P. G. von 
Mblloudorff. 8vo. sewed, pp. viii. and 131. 1875. 12*. 6 d. 

Giles. — A Dictionary op Colloquial Idioms in the Mandarin Dialect. 

By Hbhbeiit A. Giles. 4to. pp. 65. £1 8*. 

Giles. —Tiif. San Tzu Ching; or, Three Character Classic; and tho 
Ch’Jen Tsu Wen; or, Thousand Character Essay. Metrically Translated by 
HHubert A. Giles. 12rno. pp. 28. 2*. Gd. 

Giles. —Synoptical Studies in Chinese Character. By Herbert A. 
Giles. 8vo. pp. 118. 15*. 

Giles. —Chinese Sketches. By Herbert A. Giles, of H.B.M.’s 
China C isular Service. 8vo. cl., pp. 204. 10*. Gd. 

Giles. — A Glossary op Reference on Subjects connected with the 
Far East By H. A. Giles, of H.M. China Consular Service. 8vo. sewed, 
pp. 183. 7*. 6of. 


Giles. —Chinese without a Teacher. Being a Collection of Easy and 
Useful Sentences In the Mandarin Dialect. With a Vocabulary. By IIeebkrt 
A. Giles. 12mo. pp. 60. 5*. 
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Hermsz.—A Guide to Conversation in tfie English and Chinese 
Languages, for the use of Americans ami Chinese in California and elsewhere. 
By Stanislas Hrrnisz. Square 8vo. pp. 274, sewed. li)<s. (id. 

The Chinese characters contained in this work arc from the coLieotioua of Chinese groups, 
engraved on steel, and cast into moveable types, by Mr. Marcellln Legrand. engraver of the 
Imperial Printing Office at Paris. They are. used by most of the missions to China. 

Kidd. —Catalogue of the Chinese Library of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. By the Rev. S. Kidd. 8vo. pp. 58, sewed. 1$. 

Legge.—T he Chinese Classics. With a Translation, Critical and 
Exegetiral Notes, Prolegomena, and Copious Indexes. By James Legge, 
II]),, of the Loudon Missionary Society. In seven vols. 

V.d. I. containing Confucian Analects, the Great Learning, and the Doctrine of 
the Mean. 8vo. pp. ,526, cloth. £2 2s. 
v °l. IL, containing the Works of Mencius. 8vo. pp. 634, cloth. £2 2s. 

Vol, III. Part, J. containing the First Part of the Shoo-King, or the Books of 
Ling, the Books of Yu, the Books of Hea, the Books of Shang, aud the Pro¬ 
legomena. Royal 8vo. pp. viii. and 280, cloth. C2 2s. 

Vol. IIL Part II. containing the Fifth Part of the Shoo-King, or the Books of 
Chow, and the Indexes. Royal 8vo. pp. 281—736, cloth. £2 2s. 

Aol. IV. Part I. containing the First Part of the Shc-King, or the Lessons from 
the States; and the Prolegomena. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 182-244. £2 2s. 

Vol. . Part II. containing the 2nd, 3rd aud 4th Parts of the Shc-King, or the 
Minor Odes of the Kingdom, the Greater Odes of the Kingdom, the Sacrificial 
Odea and Praise-Songs, and the Indexes. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 540. £2 2s. 

Vol. V. Part I. containing Dukes Yin, flw«n, Chw&ng, Min, He, Wan, Seuen, 
and Ch‘ing; and the Prolegomena. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. xii., 148 and 410. 
£22j. 

Vol. v. Part II. Contents:—Dukes Seang, Ch’aon, Ting, and Gal, with Tso's 
Appendix, and the Indexes. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 626. £2 2*. 

Legge.— lm; Chinese Classics. Translated into English. With 
Preliminary Essays and Explanatory Notes. By James Leuge, D.D., LL.D. 

Vol. I. lhe Life and Teachings of Confucius. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. vi. and 
338. 10s. Gd. 11 

Aol. II. The Life and Works of Mencius. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 412. 12s. 

Vol. III. The She King, or The Book of Poetry. Crown 8vo., cloth, pp. viii. 
and 432. I2.v. ’ 

Legge. —Inaugural Lecture on the Constituting of a Chinese Chair 

in the University of Oxford. Delivered in the Sheldonian Theatre, Oct. 27th, 
1876, by Rev. Jame* Legos, M.A., LL.I)., Professor of the Chinese Language 
and Literature at Oxford. 8vo pp. 28, sewed. Or/. 

Legge. —Confucianism in .Relation to Christianity* A Paper 

Read before the Misbionary Conference in Shanghai, on May 11, 1877. By 
Rev. James Lkggb, D.D., LL.D. 8vo. sewed, pp. 12. 1077. is. 6</. 

Leland— Busang; or, the Discovery of America by Chinese Buddhist 
Priests in the Fifth Century. By Charles G. Leland. Cr. 8vo. cloth, 
pp. xix. and 212. 7s. 6d. 

Lobscheid.- -English and Chinese Dictionary, with the Puijti and 
Mandarin Pronunciation. By the Rev. W. Lobscheid, Knight of Francis 
Joseph, C. M.I.R.G.S. A., N.Z.B.S.V., etc. Folio, pp. viii, and 2016. In Four 
Parts. £8 8s. 

Lobscheid. —Chinese and English Dictionary, Arranged according to 
the Radicals. By the Rev. W. Lobscheid, Knight of Francis Joseph, 

C.M.I.R.G.S.A., N.Z.B.S.V., &c. 1 vol. imp. 8vo. double columns, pp. 600. 

bound. £2 8s. 
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M’Clatchie. —Confucian Cosmogony. A Translati >n (with tho Chinese 
Text opposite) of section 49 (Treatise on Cosmogony) of tho “ Complete Works’* 
of the Philosopher Ohoo-Foo-Tze, with Explanatory Notes. By the Rev. 
Thomas M‘Clatchib, M.A. Small 4to. pp. xviii. ana 162. 1874. 12s. 6d. 

Maegowan.— A Manual of the Amoy Colloquial. By Rev. J. 

M a< cowan, of the London Missionary Society. 8vo. sewed,pp. xvii. and 200. 
Amoy, 1871. £1 1*. 

Maclay and Baldwin. —An Alphabetic Dictionary of the Chinese 
Language in the Foochow Dialect. By Rev. R. S. Maclay, D.D., of the 
Methodist Episcopal Mission, and Rev. C. C. Baldwin, A.M., of the American 
Board of Mission. 8vo. half-bound, pp. 1132. Foochow, 3871. £4 4$. 

Mayers. —Tiie Anglo-Chinese Calendar Manual. A Handbook of 
Reference for the Determination of Chinese Dates during the period from 
I860 to 1879. With Comparative Tables of Annual and Mensual Designations, 
etc. Compiled by W. F. Mayers, Chinese .Secretary, H.B.M.’s Legation, 
Peking. 2nd Edition. Sewed, pp. 28. 7s. 6d. 

Mayers. —The Chinese Reader’s Manual A Handbook of Bio¬ 
graphical, Historical, Mythological, and General Literary Reference. By W. 

F. Mayers, Chinese Secretary to H. B. M.’s Legation at Peking, F.R.G.3., 
etc., etc. Demy 8vo. pp. xxiv. and 4-10. £1 5s. 

Mayers. —The Chinese Government. A Manual of Chinese Titles, 
Categorically arranged, and Explained with an Appendix. By W. F. Mayers, 
Chinese Secretary to H.B.M.’s Legation at Peking. Royal 8vo. cloth, 

pp. viii.-ieo. 1878 . £ 110 *. 

Mayers. —Treaties between the Empire of China and Foreign 

Powers, together with Regulations for the Conduct of Foreign Trade, etc. 

Edited by \V. F. Mayers, Chinese Secretary to H.B.M.'s Legation at Peking. 

8vo. cloth, pp. 246. 1877. £2. 

Medlmrst. —Chinese Dialogues, Questions, and Familiar Sentences, 

literally translated into English, with a view to promote commercial intercourse 
and assist beginners in the Language. By the late W. H. Medhurst, D.D. 

A new and enlarged Edition. 8vo. pp. 226. 18*. 

MollendorfF. —Manual of Chinese Bibliography, being a List of 

Works and Essays relating to China. By P. G. and 0. F. von MollendOrff, 
Interpreters to II.I.G.M.’s Consulates at Shanghai and Tientsin. 8vo. pp. viii. 
and 378. £1 10*. 

Morrison. — A Dictionary of the Chinese Language. By the Rev. 

R. Morrison, D.D. Two vols. Vol. I. pp. x. and 762; Vol. II. pp. 828, 
cloth. Shanghae, 1866. £6 6*. 

Peking 1 Gazette.— Translation of the Peking Gazette for 1872, 1873, 

1874, 1875, 1876, 1877, and 1878. 8vo. cloth. 10*. 6d. each. 

Piry.—L e Saint Edit, Etude dc Litterature Chinoise. Preparoe par 
A. Theophile Piuy, du Service des Douanes Maritimes do Chine. Chinese 
Text with French Translation. 4to. cloth, pp. xx. and 320. 21*. 

Rosny. — A Grammar of the Chinese Language. By Professor 
Leon dk Rosny. 8vo. pp. 48. 1874. 3*. 6d. 

Ross. — A Mandarin Primer. Being Easy Lessons for Beginners, 

Transliterated according to the European mode of using Roman Letters. By 
Rev. John Ross, Newchang. 8vo. wrapper, pp. 122. 6s. 

Rudy. — TnF, Chinese Mandarin Language, after Ollendorff* Hew 
Method of Lcnrniug Languages. By Charles Rudy. In 3 Volumes. 

Vol. I. Grammar. 8vo. pp. 248. €1 1*. 

Scarborough. — A Collection of Chinese Proverbs. Translated and 
Arranged by William Scarborough, Wesleyan Missionary, Hankow. With 
an Introduction, Notes, and Copious Index. Cr. 8vo. pp. xliv. and 278. lOs.Gof. 
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Smith. — A Vocabulary of Proper Names in Chinese and English. 

ot Places, Persons, Tribes, and Sects, in China, Japan, Corea, Assam, Siam, 

Murmah, The Straits, and adjacent Countries. By F. Porter Smith, M.B., 

London, Medical Missionary in Central China. 4t,o. half-bound, pp. vi., 72, 
andx. 1870. 10*. 6d. 

Stent. —A Chinese and English Vocabulary in the Pekinese 
Dialect. By G. E. Stent. 8vo. pp. ix. ond 677. 1871. £1 10*. 

Stent. — A Chinese \nd English Pocket Dictionary. By G. E. 

Stent. 16mo. pp. 250. 1874. 10.v. Grf. 

Stent.— The Jade Chaplet, in Twenty-four Beads. A Collection of 

Songs, Ballads, etc. (from the Chinese). By George Carter Stent, 

M. N.C, B. B.A.S., Author of u Chinese and English Vocabulary,” “Chinese and 
English Pocket Dictionary,“ “Chinese Lyrics," “ Chinese Legends,” etc. Cr. 

8o. cloth, pp. 176. 5*. 

Vissering (W.) —On Chinese Currency. Coin and Paper Money. 

With a Facsimile of a Bank Note. Eoyal Svo. cloth, pp. xv. and 219. Leiden, 

1877. 18*. * 

Wade.—Y u-Yen Tzd-Eun Chi. A progressive course designed to 

assist the Student of Colloquial Chinese, as spoken in the Capital and the 
Metropolitan Department. In eight parts, with Key, Syllabary, am! Writing 
Exercises. By Ihomas Francis Wade ; C.B., Secretary to Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Legation, Peking, 3 vols. 4to. Progressive Course, pp. xx. 296 and 
16 ; Syllabary, pp. 12G and 3G ; Writing Exercises, pp. 48 ; Key, pp. 174 ami 
140, sewed. £4. 

Wade.— WLn-Chikn Tzu-Erii Ciii. A series of papers selected as 
specimens of documentary Chinese, designed to assist Students of the language, 
ay written by the officials of China. In sixteen parts, with Ke y. Vol. J. By 
Thomas Francis Wade, C. B., Secretary to Her Britannic Majesty’s Legation 
at Peking. 4to., halt-cloth, pp. xii. and 455; and iv., 72, and 52. £1 16*. 

Williams.—A Syllabic Dictionary of the Chinese Language, 
arranged according to the Wu-Fung Yuen Yin, with tho pronunciation of the 
Characters as heard in Peking, Canton, Amoy, arid Shanghai. By S. Wells 
Williams. 4to. cloth, pp. lxxxiv. and 1252. 1874. £5 6a. 

Wylie.— Notes on Chinese Litkratcbe ; with introductory Remarks 
on the Progressive Advancement of the Art; and a list of translations from tho 
Chinese, into various European Languages. By A. Wyljp, Agent of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society in China. 4to. pp. 296, cloth. Price, £l Ui*. 


COREAN. 

Ross —A Corean Primer. Being Lessons in Corean on all Ordinary 
Subjects. Transliterated on the principles of the Mandarin Primer by tho 
same author. By the Rev. John Boss, Newchang. Demy 8vo. stitched, 
pp. 90. 10*. 


EGYPTIAN (Coptic, Hieroglyphics). 

Birch (S.) —Egyptian Texts: I. Text, Transliteration and Transla¬ 
tion.— II. Text and Transliteration. — III. Text dissected fer abalysis.— IV. 
Determinatives, etc. London, 1877. l arge 8vo. 12 r. 

Catalogue (A) of leading Books on Egypt and Egyptology on Assyria 
and Assyriology. To be had at the affixed prices of Triibner and Co. 8vo., pp. 
40. 1880. it, *** 

Clarke.— Memoir on the Comparative Grammar of Egyptian, Copttc, 
and Ude. By Hyde Clarke, Cor, Member American Oriental Society ; Mem. 
German Oriental Society, etc., etc. Demy Svo. sd., pp. 32. 2*. 
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Records of the Pa8fc> being English Translations of the Assyrian 
and tub Egyptian Monuments. Published under the Sanction of the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology . Edited by Du. S. Birch. 

Vot.s, i. to XII., 1S74-79. 3 s. 6 d. each. (Vols. I., III., V., VII., IX., XI., contain 
Assyrian Texts.) 

-The Same. Vol. II. Eoyftian Texts, 1. Crown 8vo. cloth. 3*. 6</. 

Contents (Second Edition ). 

Inscription of Una; Statistical Tablet; Tablet of Tkothmes III.; Battle of Megiddo; 
Inscription of Amen -eru-heb. By S. Birch, LL.D. 

Instructions of Auunernhat. By C. Maspero. 

The Wars of Rameaus II. with the Khita. By Prof. E. L. Lushiugton. 

Inscription of Piunehi Mer-Amon. By Rev. F. C. Cook, M.A., Canon of Exeter. 

Tablet of Newer-Hotep. By Paul Piorret. 

Travels of an Egyptian. By Francois Chubafl. 

The Lamentations of I>is and Nepbthys. By P. J. Do Ilorrack. 

Hymn to Amon-Ra ; The Tale of the Doomed Prince. By C. W. Goodwin, M.A. 

Tale of the Two Brothers, liy P, Le Page Itenouf. 

Egyptian Calendar; Table of Dynasties; Egyptian Measures and Weights. 

Lists of further Texts, Assyrian and Egyptian. Selected by George Smith and P. Le Page 
Ren ou f. 

. .. — Thf. Same. Vol. IV. Egyptian Texts, 2. Crown 8yo. cloth. 3a. 6 d . 

Contents. 

Inscription of Arubni; Inscription of \ahines; Obelisk of the Later an ; Tablet of 400 
years; Invasion of Egypt by the Greeks in the Reign of Mcnephtah; Dirge of Mcnephtah ; 
Possessed Prince** ; Rosetta Btonu. By 8. Birch, LL.D. 

Obelisk of Rumes $ II. ; llyran to Osirfs. By Francois Cbabas. 

Treaty of Peace between Humeses II. and the Hittltes; Neapolitan 8tele ; Festal Dirge 
of tiie Egyptians. By C. W. Goodwin, M.A. 


Tablet of Ahmea; Inscription of Queen Mndsonen. By Paul Pierret. 

Stele of the Dream ; Stele of the Excommunication. By 0. Maspero. 

Hymn to the Nile. By Rev. F. C. Cook. 

Book of llespirationfl. By Rev. P. J. De Horrack. 

Tale of Setnau. By P. Le Page Renouf. 

List of further Texts. 

- The Same. Vol. VI. Egyptian Texts, 3. Crown 8vo. cloth. 3j. 6 d. 

Sepulchral Inscription of Amoni; Tho Conquests in Asia: Egyptian Magical Text. By 8. 
Birch. LL.D. 

Great Harris Papyrus, Part I. By Professor Kiseulohr and 8. Birch, LL.D. 

Inscription of Aahmes, sou of Abana. By P. Le Page Itenouf. 

Letter of Panbcsa ; Hymns to Amen ; The Story of 8nneha. By C. W. Goodwin, M.A. 
Stele of the Coronation ; Stele of King llorsiatef. By G. Maspero. 

The Inscription of the Governor Nes-nor. Bv Paul Pierret. 

Inscription of the Destruction of Mankind. By Edouard Naville. 

T'ue Song of the Harper. By Ludwig Stern. 

The Tato of the Garden of Flowers. By Fran^ *is Chaims. 

List of further Texts. 

-The Same. Vol. VIIf. Egyptian Trxts, 4. Crown 8vo. cloth. 3t» 8 d. 

CO'TSHT*. 

Inscription of the Gold Mines at Rhedemeh and Kuban; Decree of Canopus; Inscription 
of Darius at EDKhurgeh; The Praise of Learning. By S Birch, LL.D. 

Great II rris Papyrus, Part II. By Professor Kisenlohr and S. Birch, LL.D. 

Fragment of the First Nallicr Papyrus ; Ilymn to Ua-Harmachis. By Prof. E. L. Lush* 
ington, LL.D., D.C.L. 

Abstract of a Case of Conspiracy. By P. Le Page Renouf. 

Great Maudes Stele. Translated from Brugsch Boy. 

The Litany of Ra. By Fdouard Naville. 

The Papyrus of Moral Precepts. By M. Theod. Pevcria. 

List of Further Texts. 

-The Same. Vol. X. Egyptian Texts, 5. Crown 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6^/. 

Contents. 

Inscription of Jlaremhehi. By S. Birch, LL.D. 

The Stele of Bckn; Obelisk of Alexandria ; The Magic Papyrus. By Francois Chabaa 
The Stele of Iriteeou ; Inscription of King Nustosemn. By Prof. G. Maspero. 

The Pastophonu of the Vatican. By P. Le Page Renouf. 

Addresses of Homs to Osiris. By Edouard Naville. 

The Book of Hades. By K. LefSbure. 

Ancient Festivals of the Nile. By Ludwig Stem. 

Inscriptions of Qeeen llatasu, By Johannes DQinichcn. 

Contract of Marriage. By E. Rcvillout. 

Tablet of Alexander JF.gus II. By 8. M. Drach. 

List of furtbi r Texts. 

-The Same. Vol. XII. Egyptian Texts, 8. In preparation. 
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Renouf (Le Page) —Elkmentary Grammar of the Ancient Egyptian 
Language, in the Hieroglyphic Type. 4to., cloth. 1876, 12 s. 


ENGLISH (Early and Modern English and Dialects). 

Ballad Society (The).— Subscription—Small paper, one guinea, and 
large paper, three guineas, per annum. List of publications 
on application. 

The Boke of Nurture. By John Russell, about 1460-1470 Anno 
Domini. The Bolie of Keruynge. By Wynkyn i>e Wokdr, Anno Domini 
1513. The Boke of Nurture. By Hugh Rhodes, Anno Domini 1577, Edited 
from the Originals in the British Museum Library, by Frederick J. Furni- 
vai.l, M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Member of Council of the Philological 
and Early English Text Societies. 4to. half-morocco,gilt ton, pp. xix.und 146 
28, xxviii.and 56. 1867. 1/. lls. 6d. * 

Charnock. — Verba Nomina lia ; or Words derived from Proper Names. 

By Richard Stephen Charnock, Ph. Dr. F.S.A., etc. 8vo. pp. 326, cloth. 14#. 
Charnock.— Ludus Patron ymicus ; or, the Etymology of Curious Sur¬ 
names. By Richard Stephen Charnock, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.Ki.G.S. Crown 
8vo., pp. 182, cloth. 7#. 6 d, 

Charnock (R. S.) —A Glossary of the Essex Dialect. By It. 8. 
Charnock. 8?o. cloth, pp. x. and 64, . 1880. 3 a. 6 d. 

Chaucer Society’s (The).— Subscription, two guineas per annum. 

List of Publications on application. 

Eger and Grime; an Early English Romance. Edited from Bishop 
Percy’s Folio Manuscript, about 1650 a.d. By John W. IIales, M.A., 
Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and Frederick 
J. Fcuniyall, M.A., of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 1 vol. Ito., pp. 64, (only 
100 copies printed), bound in the Roxburghe style. 10 a. 6i7. 

Early English Text Society’s Publications. Subscription, one guinea 
per annum. 

1. Early English Alliterative Poems. In tho West-Midland 

Dialect of the Fourteenth Century. Edited by R. Morris, Esq., from an 
unique Cottonian MS. 16 a. 

2. Arthur (about 1440 a.d.). Edited by F. J. Furnivalt,, Esq., 

from the Marquis of Bath’s unique MS. is. 

3. A nr Compendious and Breue Tractate concernyno ye Office 

and Dkwtie of Kynois, etc. By William Lauder. (1556 a.d.) Edited 
by F. Hall, Esq.,D.C.L. 4 a. V ' 

4. Sir Gawaynb and the Green Knigiit (about 1320*30 a.d.). 

Edited by Jt. Morris, Esq., from an unique Cottonian MS. 10 a. 

5. Of the Ortho grapiue and CoNGRUiriE of the Britan Tongue- 

a treates, noe shorter than necessarh, for the Schooles, be Alexander Hume! 
Edited for the first time from the unique MS, in the British Museum (about 
1617 a.d.), by Henry B. Wheatley, Esq. 4 a. 

6. Lancelot of the Laik. Edited from the unique MS. in the Cam¬ 

bridge University Library (ab. 1600), by the Kev. Walter W. Skeat 
M.A. 8a. 

7. The Story of Genesis and Exodus, an Early English Song, of 

about 1250 a.d. Edited for the first time from the unique MS. in the Library 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, by K. Morris, Esq. 8#. 
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8 

9 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

18. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 

21 . 

22 . 

23. 

24. 


Morte A rthure; t;he Alliterative Version. Edited from Bobert 
Thornton's unique MS. (about 1410 a.d.) at Lincoln, by the Rev. George 
Perky, M.A , Prebendary of Lincoln. 7s. 

AnIMAD VERSION'S UPFON THE AnNOTACIONS AND CORRECTIONS OF 
some 1MVKKFECTION8 of Impressionism of Chaucer’ ft Worxes, reprinted 
in 1 .>98; by Francis Thvnnr. Edited from the unique MS. in the 
Bridgewater Library. By G. H. Kingsley, Esq., M.L., and F. J. Furnivall, 
Esq.,,M.A. 10s. 

Merlin, or the Early History of Xing Arthur. Edited for the 
first time from the unique MS. in the Cambridge University Library (about 
1450 a.d.), by Henry B. Wheatley, Esq. Part I. 2a. 6<f. 

The Monarche, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndeaay. Edited 
from the first edition by Jowne Skott, in 1552, by Fitzbdward Hall, 
Esq., D.C.L. Part I. 3a. 

The Wright’s Chaste Wife, a Merry Tale, by Adam of Cobsam 
(about 1462 a.d.), from the unique Lambeth M3. 306. Edited for he first 
time bv F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. la. 

Sjbinte Mautieuete, >e Meiden ant Martyr. Three Texts of ab. 
1200,1310, 1330 a.d. First edited in 1862, by the Rev. Oswald Cockayne, 
M.A., and now re-issued. 2a. 

Kyng Horn, with fragments of Florida and Blauncheflur, and the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. Edited from the MSS. in the Library of 
the University of Cambridge and the British Museum, by the Rev. J. Kawson 
Lumhy. 3a. M _ 

Political, Religious, and Love Poems, from the Lambeth Mb. 
No. 306, and other sources. Edited by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. 

A Tretice in English breuely drawe out of j? book of Quintis 
essences in Latyn. > Hermys \ pwphete and king of Egipt after j> flood 
of Noe*! fader of FVdoaophris, nadde by reuelaciouu of an aungil of God to him 
sente. Edited from the Sloane MS. 73, by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. Is. 
Parallel Extracts from 29 Manuscripts of Piers Plowman, with 
Comments, and a Proposal for the Society's Three-text edition of this Poem. 
By the Rev. W. Skeat, M.A. 1*. 

Ha li Mgvdenhkad, about 1200 a.d. Edited for the first time from 
the MS. (with a translation) by the Rev. Oswald Cockayne, M.A. is. 
The Monarche, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndesay. Part II., 
the Complaynt of the King’s Panlngo, and other minor Poems. Edited from 
the First Edition by F. Hall, Esq., D.C.L. 35. (W. 

Some Treatises by Richard Rolle df Hampole. Edited from 
Robert of Thornton’s MS. (ab. 1440 a.d.), by Rev. Georof. G. Perry, 
M.A. Is. , 

Mkhlik, OB THE Earlt Hi stout oi? Ej.n a Ajmuttb. Part IL. Edited 
by Henry B. Wheatley, Esq. 4s. 

The Romans of Parpen ay, or Lusignen. Edited for the first time 
from the unique MS. in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, by the 
Rev. W\ VV. Skbat. M.A. 0s. 

Dan Michel’s Ayenbite of Inwyt, or Remorse of Conscience, in 
the Kentish dialect, 1310 a.d. Edited from the unique MS. in the British 
Museum, by Richard Morris. Esq. 10s. 

Hymns of the Virgin .and Christ; The Parliament of Devils, 
ami Other Religions Poems. Edited from the Lambeth MS. 853, by F. J. 
Ft. nivall, M.A. 3s. 
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25. The Stacions of Home, and the Pilgrim's Sea-Voyage and Sea- 

Sickness, with Clene Maydenhod. Edited from the Vernou and Porkington 
MSS., etc., by F. J. Fuknivall, Esq., M.A. D. 

26. Beligious Pieces in Prose and Verse. Containing Dan Jon 

Gaytrigg's Sermon; The Abbaye of S. Spirit; Sayne Jon, and other pieces 
in the Northern Dialect. Edited from Uobert of Thorntone's MS. (ab. 1460 
a.d.), by the liev. G. Pkkry, M.A. 2 s. 

27. Manipulus Vocabulorum : a Ehyming Dictionary of the English 

Language, by Pftbu Levins (1570). Edited, with an Alphabetical index 
by Henry B. Wht-.atlhy. 12 >. 

28. Tin Vision of William concerning Piers Plowman, together with 

Vita de Dowel, Dobet et Dobest. 1362 a.d., by Willi am Langland. The 
earliest or Vernon Text; Text A. Edited from the Vernon MS., with full 
Collations, bv Rev. W. W. Skbat, M.A 7s. 

29. Old English Homilies and TIomtletic Treatises. (Suwles Wardo 

and the Wohunge of Ure Lauerd : Ureisutw of Ure Louerrl rind of Ure Lefdi, 
etc.) of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. Edited from MSS. in the Brit¬ 
ish Museum, Lambeth, ami Bodleian Libraries ; with Introduction, Transla¬ 
tion, and Notes. By Richard Morris. First Series. Parti. 7 s. 

80. Piers, tiie Ploughman's Crede (about 1894). Edited from the 
MSS. by the Rev. W. W. Skrat, M.A. 2s. 

31. Instructions for Parish Priests. By John Myrc. Edited from 

Cotton MS. Claudius A. 11., by Edward Pkacock, Esq., F.S.A.,etc., etc. 4 s. 

32. The Babeks Book, Aristotle’s A B 0, Urbauitatis, Stans Puer ad 

Mensam, The Lytille Childrenes Lytil Boke. The Pokes of Nurture of 
Hugh Hhodes and John Russell, Wynk) n de Worde’s Boke of Kervynge, The 
Booke of Demeanor, The Boke of Curtasye, Seager’a Schoole of Vertue, etc., 
etc. With some French and Latin Poems on like subjects, and some Fore¬ 
words on Education in Early England. Edited by F. J. Furnivall, M.A., 
Trin. Hall, Cambridge 15,v. 

33. The Book of the Knight de t.a Tour Landry, 1372. A Father's 

Book for his Daughters, Edited from the Harleian MS. 1764, by Thomas 
Wright Esq., M.A., and Mr. William Rossiter. 8 s. 

34. Old English HomiiES and Homiletic Treatises. (Sawles Warde, 

and the Wohtuige of Ure Lauerd: Ureisvns of Ure Louerd and of Ure Lefdi, 
etc.) of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. Edited from MSS. in the 
British Musemn, Lambeth, and Bodleian Libraries ; with Introduction, Trans¬ 
lation, and Notes, by Richard Mourns. First Series. Part 2. 8s. 

35. Sir David Lyndesay’s Works. Part 3. The Histone of ant* 

Nobil and Wailzeand Sqvyer, William Mbldrum, umqvhyle Laird of 
Cleische and Byunis, compylit be Sir Dauid Lyndesay of the Mont alias 
Lyoun King of Armcs. With the Testament of the said Williame Mcl- 
drum, Squyer, compylit alswa be Sir Duuid Lyndesay, etc. Edited bv F. 
Hall, D.C.L. 2#. ' J 

36. Merlin, or the Early History of King Arthur. A Prose 

Romance (about 1450-1460 a.d.), edited from the unique MS. in the 
University Library, Cambridge, by Henry B. Wheatley. With an Essay 
on Arthurian Localities, by J. 8. Stuart Glennie, Esq. PartHL 1869. 12a. 

37. Sir Davjd Lyndesay’s Works. Part IV. Ane Satyre of the 

thrie eataits, in commendation of vertew and vitvperation of vyce. Maid 
be Sir David Lindbsay, of the Mont, alias Lyon King of Amies. At 
Edinburgh. Printed *be Robert Charteris, 1602. Cvm privilegio regis. 
Edited by F. Hall, Esq., D.C.L. 4$, 
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38. The Vision of William concerning Piers the Plowman, 

together with Vita de Dowel, Dobet, et Dobcst, Secundum Wit et Resoun, 
by William Lanoland (1377 A.D.). The “Crowley” Text; or Text 13. 
Kdited from MS. Laud Misc. 581, collated with MS. Rawl. Poet. 38, MS. 
13. 15. 17. in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. Dd. 1. 17. in 
the Cambridge University Library, the MS. in Oriel College, Oxford, MS, 
llodley 814, etc. By the Rev. Walter W. Sk eat, M.A., late Fellow of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, 10s. 6d. 

39. The “ Ges'jc Hystoriale” or the Destruction of Troy. An 

Alliterative Romance, translated from Guido De Colonna's “Hystoria 
Troianu.” Now first edited from the unique MS. iu the Hunterian Museum, 
University of Glasgow, by the Rev. Geo A. Panton and David Donaldson. 
Part I. 10». f><& 

40. English Gilds. The Original Ordinances of more than One 

Hundred Early English Gilds ; Together with the oldt usages of the cite of 
Wynchestre; The Ordinances of Worcester; The Office of the Mayor of 
Bristol; and the Customary of the Manor of Tettenhall-Regig. From 
Original MSS. of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. Edited with 
Notes by the late Toulmin Smith, Esq., F.R.S. of Northern Antiquaries 
(Copenhagen). With an Introduction and Glossary, etc., by his daughter, 
Lucy Toulmin Smith. Ami a Preliminary Essay, in Five Parts, On tub 
History and Development of Gilds, by Lujo Brtsnx.vno, Doctor Ju is 
Utriusque et Philosophic©. 2U-. 

41. The Minor Poems or William Lauder, Playwright, Poet, and 

Minister of the Word of God (mainly on the State of Scotland in and about 
1568 a.d., that year of Famine and Plague). Edited from the Unique 
Originals belonging to S. Chrwtie-Millbr, Esq., of Britwell, by F. J. 
Fulnivall, M.A., Trim Hall, Camb. 3$. 

42. Bernard us de Cura rjh Pa muti arts, with some Early Scotch 

Prophecies, etc. From a MS., KK 1. 5, in the Cambridge University 
Library. Edited by J. Rawson Lumby, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Cambridge. 2s. 

48. Katis Eating, and other Moral and Editions Pieces, in Prose and 
Verse. Edited from the Cambridge University Library MS. KK 1. 5, by J. 
Rawson Lumby, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge. 3s. 

44. Joseph of Arimathie ■ otherwise called the Eomance of the 

Seint Graft!, or Holy Grail; an alliterative poem, written about a.d. 1350, 
and now first printed from the unique copy in the Vernon ME. at Oxford. 
With an appendix, containing “The Lyfe of Joseph of Armathy/' reprinted 
from the Black-letter copy of Wynkyn de Worde ; “ De ssneto Joseph nb 
Arimatbia,” first printed by Pynson, a.d. 1516 ; and “The Lyfe of Joseph of 
Arimathia,” first printed by Pynson, a.d. 1520. Edited, with Notes and 
Glossarial Indices, by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. 5s. 

45. Iying Alfred’s Wf.st-Saxon Version of Gregory’s Pastoral Care. 

With an Euglish translation, the Latin Text, Notes, and an Introduction 
Edited by IJenry Sweet, Esq., of Balliol College, Oxford. Part I. 10tf. 

46. Legends of the Holy Eood ; Symbols of the Passion and Crojvs- 

Potus. In Old English of the Eleventh, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Cen¬ 
turies. Edited from MSS. in the British Museum and Bodleian Libraries; 
with Introduction, Translations, and Glossarial Index. By Rich a hi 
Morris, LL.D. 10s. 

47. Sir Dayid Lyndksay’s Works. Part V. The Minor Poems of 

Lyndesay. Edited by J. A. H. Murray, Esq. 3s. 
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48. The Times’ Whistle: or, A Kewe Daunce of Seven Satires, and 

other Poems : Compiled by R. 0., Gent. Now first Edited from MS. Y. 8. 3. 
in the Library of Canterbury Cathedral; with Introduction, Notes, oud 
Glossary, by J. M. Oowpbr. 0$. 

49. An Old English Miscellany, containing a Bestiary, Kentish 

Sermons, Proverbs of Alfred, Religious Poems of the 13th century. Edited 
from the MSS. by the Rev. It. Mounts, LL.D. 10*. 

50. King Alfred’s West-Saxon Version of Gregory’s Pastoral Care. 

Edited from 2 MSS., with an English translation. By Henry Sweet, Esq., 
Balliol College, Oxford. Part II. 10*. 

51. pE LrFLADE of St. Juliana, from two old English Manuscripts of 

1230 a.d. With renderings into Modern English, by the Rev. O. Cockayxb 
and Edmund Brock. Edited by the Rev. O. Cockayne, M.A. Price 2*. 

52. Palladitts on Husbondbie, from the unique MB., ab. 1420 a.d., 

ed. Rev. B. Lodge. Part 1. ]0*. 

53. Old English Homilies, Series IX., from the unique 13th-century 

MS. in Trinity Coll. Cambridge, with a photolithograph ; three Hymns to 
the Virgin and God, from a unique 13th-century MS. at Oxford, a photo¬ 
lithograph of the music to two of them, and transcriptions of it in modern 
notation by Dr. Kimbault, and A. J. Ellis, Esq., F.Il.S.; the whole 
edited by the Rev. Richard Morris, LL.D. 8.?. 

54. The Vision of Piers Plowman, Text C (completing the three 

versions of this great poem), with an Autotype; and two unique alliterative 
Poems: Richard the Bedeles (by William, the author of the Vinion) ; and 
Ihe Crowned King } edited by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 18*. 

55. Genekydes, a Romance, edited from the unique MS., ab. 1440 a.d., 

iu Trin. Coll. Cambridge, by W. Alois Wiught, Esq., M.A., Trin. Coll. 
Cttnibr. Part I. 3*. 

50. The Gest Hystorule of tiie Destruction of Troy, translated 
from Guido de Colonna, in alliterative verse; edited from the unique MS. in 
the Hunterian Museum, Glasgow, by D. Donaldson, Esq., and the late Rev. 
G. A. Panton. Part II. 10*. &d, 

5/. The Early English Version of the “ Cursor Mundt,” in four 
Texts, from MS. Cotton, Vesp. A. iii. in the British Museum ; Fairfax MS. 
14. in the Bodleian ; the Gottingen MS. Theol. 107 ; MS. R. 3, 8, in Trinit y 
College, Cambridge. Edited by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. Parti, with 
two photo-lithographic facsimiles by Cooke and Fotheringham. 10*. (id. 

58. The Buckling Homilies, edited from the Marquis of Lothian’s 

Anglo-Saxon MS. of 871 a.d., by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. (With a 
Photolithograph). Part 1. 8*. 

59. The Early English Version of TnE “ Cursor Mttndi;” in four 

iexts, from MS. Cotton Vesp. A. iii. in the British Museum; Fairfax HIS. 
14. in the Bodleian; the Gottingen MS. Theol. 107 ; MS. R. 3, 8, in Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Edited by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. Parr II. 1.5*. 

60. Meditacxuns on the Soper of our Lorde (perhaps by Robert 

or Brunnb). Edited from the MSS. by J. M. CoweEii, Esq. 2*. 6d, 

61. The Romance and Prophecies of Thomas of Erceldoune, printed 
from Five MSS. Edited by Dr. James A. H. Murray. 10*. 6 d . 

62. The Early English Version of the “Cursor Mundi, in Pour 
Texts. Edited by the Rev. R. Morris, M.A., LL.D. Part III. 16«. 

63. The Eliceling Homilies. Edited from the Marquis of J^othian’s 
Anglo-Saxon MS. of 971 a.d., by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. Part li. 4*. 
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64. Francis Tiiynne’s Emblemes vnd Epigrams, a.d. 1600, from the 
Eurl of Ellesmere’s unique MS. Edited by F. J. Furnivall, M.A. 4*. 

65. Be Domes Djege (Bede’s Do Die Judicii) and other short Anglo- 
Saxon Pieces. Edited from the unique MS. by tho Rev. J. Ravvson Lumby, 
B.D. 2$. 

66. TnE Early English Version of the “ Cursor Mundi,” in Four 
Texts. Edited by Rev. R. Morris, M.A., LL.D. Part IV. 10s. 

67. Notes on Piers Plowman. By the Be\. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 

Part I. 21.9. 

68. Tho Early English Version of the 11 Cursor Mundi,” in Four 

Texts, Edited by Rev. It. Morris, M.A., LL.D. Part V. 25s. 

69. Ajdam Davy’s Five Dreams about Edward II. The Life of. 

Saint Alexius. Solomon’s Book of 'Wisdom. St. Jerome's 15 Tokens 
before Doomsday. The Lamentation of Souls. Edited from the Laud MS. 
622, in the Bodleian Library, by F. J. Furnivall, M.A. 6s. 


Extra Series. Subscriptions—Small paper, one guinea; largo paper 
two guineas, per annum. 


1. The IIomance of William of Palerne (otherwise known as the 

Romance of William and the Werwolf). Translated from the French at the 
command of Sir Humphrey de Bohun, about a.d. 1350, to which is added a 
fragment of the Alliterative. Romance of Alisaunder, translated from the 
Latin by the same author, about a.d. 1340; the former re-edited from the 
unique MS. in the Library of King’s College, Cambridge, the latter now 
first edited from the unique MS. in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. By the 
Rev. Walter W, Skeat, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. xliv. and 328. JL 1 6$. 

2. On Early English Pronunciation, with especial reference to 

Shakspere and Chaucer; containing an investigation of the Correspondence 
of Writing with Speech in England, from the Anglo-Saxon period to the 
present day, preceded by a systematic Notation of ull Spoken Sounds by 
means of the ordinary Printing Types; including a re-arrangement of Prof. 
F. J. Child’s Memoirs on the Language of Chaucer and Gower, and reprints 
of the rare Tracts by Salisbury on English, 1547, and Welsh, 1567, and by 
Barcley on French, I52J By Alexander J Ellis, F.U S. Part 1. On 
the Pronunciation of the xivth, with, xvnth, audxvmth centuries. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. viii. and 416. 10.?. 

3. Caxton’s Book of Curtfsye, printed at Westminster about 1477-8, 

a.d , and now reprinted, with two MS. copies of the same treatise, from the 
Oriel MS. 79, and the Balliol MS. 354. Edited by Frederick J. Furni¬ 
vall, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. xti. and 58. 5s. 

4. The Lay of Havelok the Dane; composed in the reign of 

Edward I., about a.d. 1280. Formerly edited by Sir F. Madoen for the 
Roxburghe Club, and now re-edited from the unique MS. Laud Misc. 108, in 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford, by the Rev. Walter W. Skeai, M.A, 8vo. 
sewed, pp. lv. and 160. 10$. 

5. Chaucer’s Translation of Boethius’s “ I)e Consol.vtione 

Piiilosophie.” Edited from the Additions' MS. 10,340 in the British 
Museum. Collated with the Cambridge tlniv. Libr. MS. li. 3, 21. By 
Richard Morris. 8vo. 12$. 

6 Tee Romance of the Cheveleke Assigne. He-edited from the 
unique manuscript in the British Museum, with a Preface, Notes, and 
Glossarial Index, by Henry H. Gibbs, Esq., M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. 
xviii, and 38. 3$. 



7. On Early English 1 Pronunciation, with especial reference to 

Shakspere and Chaucer. By Alexander J. Ellis, l'.R.S., etc., etc. 
Part II. On the Pronunciation of the xiii th and previous centuries, of 
Anglo-Saxon, Icelandic, Old Norse and Gothic, with Chronological l aides of 
the Value of Letters and Expression of Sounds in English Writing. 10s. 

8. Queenk Elizabethes Achademy, by Sir Humphrey Gilbert, 

A Muoke of Precedence, The Ordering of a Funerall, etc. Varying Versions 
of the Good Wife, The Wise Man, etc., Maxims, Lydgate’s Order of Fools 
A Poem on Heraldry, Occleve on Lords' Men, etc., Edited by F. J. 
Fl*rni v at.l, M.A., Trin. Hall, Camb. With Essays on Early Italian and 
German Books of Courtesy, by W. M. RosbhTti, Esq., and E. Oswald, 
Esq. 8 vo. 13*. 

9. The Fratkunitye of Vacabondf.s, by John Awdeley (licensed 

in 1560-1, imprinted then, and in 1565), from the edition of 1675 in the 
Bodleian Library. A Caueat or Warening for Com men Cursetor- v ulgarely 
called Vagabones, by Thomas Harman, EsauiBRK. From the 3rd edition of 
1567, belonging to Henry llutb, Esq., collated with the 2nd edition of 1667, 
in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, and with the reprint of the 4th edition of 
1573. A Sermon in Praise of Thieves and Thievery, by Parson Ha3en or 
Hyberdynb, from the Lansdowne MS. 98, and Cottou Vesp. A.. 25. Those 
parts of the Groundworke of Conny-catching (ed. 1592), that differ from 
Harman's Gamut. Edited by Edwahd Vileh & F. J. Fuknivall. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

10. The Fyrst Boke of the Introduction of Knowledge, made by 

Andrew Borde, of Physycke Doctor. A Comvendyols Regyment or a 
D yet ary of Hblth made in MountpyHier, compiled by Andrewe Boorde, 
of Physycke Doctor. Barnes in the Defence of the Berdf : a treatyse 
made, answerynge the treatyse of Doctor Borde upon Berdes. Edited, with 
a life of Andrew Boorde, and large extracts from his Breuyary, by F. J 
Furnivall, M.A., Trinity Hall. Camb. 8vo. 18**. 

11. The Bruce; or, the Book of the most excellent and noble Prince, 

Robert de Broyss, King of Scots : compiled by Master John Barbour, Arch¬ 
deacon of Aberdeen, a.d. 1375. Edited from MS. G 23 in the Library of St. 
John’8 College, Cambridge, written a.o. 1487 ; collated with the MS. in the 
Advocates* Library at Edinburgh, written a.d. 1489, and with Hart’s 
Edition, printed a.d. 1616 ; with a Preface, Notes, and Glossari&l Index, by 
the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. Parti 8vo. 1*2.*. 

12. England in the Reign of King Henry the Eighth. A 

Dialogue between Cardinal Pole and Thomas Lupsct, Lecturer in Rhetoric 
at Oxford. By Thomas Starkey, Chaplain to the King. Edited, with 
Preface, Notes, and Glossary, by J. M. Cowfkk. And with on Introduction, 
containing the Life and Letters of Thomas Starkey, by the Rev. J. S. Brewer, 
M.A. Part II. 12*. {Fart I., Starknf * Lift and Litters, is in preparation. 

13. A Supplicacyon for the Beggars. Written about tho year 1529, 

by Simon Fish. Now re-edited by Frederick J. Flrnjvall. With a 
Supplycacion to our moste Soueraigne Lorde Kynge Henry the Eyght 
(1644 a.d.), A Supplication of the Poore Commons (1546 a.d.),T he Decaye 
of England by the great multitude of Shepe (1650-3 a.d.). Edited by J. 
MTiADOWS Cow FEB. 6*. 

14. On Early English Pronunciation, with especial reference to 

Shakspere and Chaucer. By A. J. Ellis, F.R.S., F.S.A. Part III. 
Illustrations of the Pronunciation of the xivth and xvith Centuries. Chaucer, 
Gower, Wyclifle, Spenser, Shakspere, Salesbury, Barcley, Hart, Bullokar, 
Gill. Pronouncing Vocabulary. 10*. 

15. Robert Crowley’s Thirty-one Epigrams, Yoyco of the Lust 
Trumpet, Way to Wealth, etc., 1550-1 a.d. Euited by J. M. Cow per, Esq. 
Pis. 
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16. A Treatise on the Astrolabe; addressed to h i * son Lowys, by 
Geoffrey Chaucer, a d. 13!' 1. Edited from the earliest MSS. by the Rev. 
Walter W. Skeat, M.A., late Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. 10s, 

17. The Comflaynt of Scotland®, 1549, a h., with an Appendix of 

four Contemporary English Tracts. Edited by J. A. H. Murray, Esq. 

Part I. 10*. 

18. The Compiaynt of Scotland®, etc. Part IT. 8s. 

19. Oure Ladyes Myroure, a.d. 1530, edited by the Rev. J. H. 

Blunt, M.A., with four full-page photolithographic facsimiles by Cooke and 
Fotheringham. 24*. 

20. Loneltoil’s History of the Holy Grail (ab. 1450 a.d.), translated 

from the French Prose of SiiiHB Robiers dr Borrow, lte-edited fron the 
Unique MS. in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, by F. J. Furnivall, Esq. 

M.A. Parti. 8*. 

21. Barboub’s Bruce. Edited from the MSS. and the earliest 

printed edition by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. Part II. 4*. 

22. Henry Brinklow’j Coatplaynt of Rodebyck Mors, somtynie 

a gray Fryre, unto the Parliament Howse of Ingland his naturall Country, 
for the Re dr esse of certen wicked Lawes, euel Customs, and cruel Decreys 
(ab. 1542); and The LamknTAcion of a Christian Against the Citib 
of London, made by Roderigo Mors, a.d. 1545. Edited by J. M. Cowpf.r, 

Esq. 9*. 

23. On Early English Pronunciation, with especial reference to 

Shakspere and Chaucer. By A. J. Ellis, Esq,, F.R.S. Part IV. 10*. 

24. Lonelick’s History of the Holy Grail (ab. 1450 a.d.), translated 

from the French Prose of Sires Rowers dm BoitnoN, Re-edited from the 
Unique MS. in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, by F. J. Furnivall, 

Esq., M.A. Part II. 10 a\ 

2 ). Tni: Rom ance of Guy of Warwick. Edited from the Cambridge 
University MS. by Prof. J. Zupitza, Ph.D. Part I. 20s. 

26. The Romance of Guy of Warwick. Edited from the Cambridge 
University MS. by Prof. J. Zupitza, Ph.D. (The 2nd or 15th century version.) 

Part II. ID. 

27. The English Works of John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester (died 

1535). Edited by Professor J. K. 11. Mayor, M.A. Part I., the Text. 16*. 

28. Lonelich’s History of the Holy Grail. Edited by E. J. 

Furnivall, M.A. Part III. 10s. 

29. Barbour’s Bruce. Edited from the MSS. and the earliest Printed 

Edition, by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. Part III, 21s. 

.30, Lonf.lich’s History of the Holy Grail, Edited by F. J. 
Furnivall, Esq., M.A. Part IV. 15s. 

31. Alexander and Dindimus. Translated from the Latin about 
a.d. 1340-50. Re-edited by the Rev. W. W. Skbat, M.A. 6s. 

English Dialect Society’s Publications. Subscription, 1873 to 1876, 

10*. 6 d. per annum ; 1877 and following yeurs, 20*. per annum, 

1873. 

1. Series B. Parti. Reprinted Glossaries. Containing a Glossary 
of North of England Words, by J. II.; five Glossaries, by Mr. Marshall ; 
and a West-Ruling Glossary, by Dr. Will an. 7s, (id. 
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2. Series A. Bibliographical. A List of Books illustrating English 
Dialects. Part I. Containing a General List of Dictionaries, etc.; and a 
List of Looks relating to sow> of the Counties of England. 4k. 

3. Series C. Original Glossaries. Part I. Containing a Glossary 
of Swaledale Words. By Captain Harland. 4s. 

1874. 

4. Series D. The History of English Sounds. By H. Sweet, Esq. 
4«. 6<f. 

5. Series B. Part II. Reprinted Glossaries. Containing seven 
Provincial English Glossaries, from various jourccs. 7 k. 

6. Series B. Part III. Hay's Collection of English Words not 
generally used, from the edition of 1691; together with Tborcsby’s Letter to 
Ray, 1703. Re-arranged and newly edited by Pev. Walter W. Skbat. 8k, 

6*. Subscribers to the English Dialect Society for 1874 also receive 
a copy of * A Dictionary of the Sussex Dialect/ By the Rev. W. D 
Parish. 

1875. 

7. Series D. Part II. Tho Dialect of West Somerset. By F. T. 
Elworthy, Esq. 3#. 6d. 

8. Series A. Part II. Containing a List of Books Relating to 
some of the Counties of England. Ok. 

9. Series 0. A Glossary of Words used in the Neighbourhood of 
Whitby. By P. K. Robinson. Parti. 7*. 6tf. 

10. Series C. A Glossary of the Dialect of Lancashire. By J. H. 
Nodal aud G. Milner. Parti. 3k. Qd . 

1876. 

It. On the Survival of Early English Words in our Present Dialects. 
By Dr. R. Moruis. 6d. 

12. Series C. Original Glossaries. Part III. Containing Five 
Original Provincial English Glossaries. 7*. 

13. Series C. A Glossary of Words used in the Neighbourhood of 
Whitby. By F. K. Robinson. Part II. 6 k Gd . 

14. A Glossary of Mid-Yorkshire Words, with a Grammar. By C. 
Clough Robinson. 9k. 

1877. 

15. A Glossary op Words used in the Wapentakes of Manley and 
Corringham, Lincolnshire. By Edward Peacock, F.S.A. 9k. 6d . 

16. A Glossary of Folderness Words. By F. Ross, K. Stead, aud 
T. Holdbrness. With a Map of the District. 4k. 

17. On the Dialects of Eleven Southern and South-Western Counties, 
with a new Classification of the English Dialects. By Prince Louis Lucien 
Bonaparte. With Two Mops. Ik. 

18. Bibliographical List. Part III. completing the Work, and 
containing a List of Books on Scottish Dialects, Anglo-Irish Dialect, Cant 
and Slang, and Americanisms, with additions to the English List and Index. 
Edited by J. H. Nodal. 4s. 6 d. 

19. An Outline of the Grammar of West Somerset. By F. T. 
Elworthy, Esq. 6k. 
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1878. 


20. A Glossary of Cumberland Words and Phrases. By William 

Dickinson, F.L.S. 6$. 

21. Tusser’s Five Hundred Pointea of Good HiiBbandrie. Edited 

with Introduction, Notes nntl Glossary, by W. Paine and Sidney J. 
Hbrutage, JB.A. 12s. Gd. 

22. A Dictionary of English Plant Names. By James Britten, 

F.L.S., and Robert Holland. Part I. (A to F). 6s. 6d. 


1879 . 


23. Five Reprinted Glossaries, including Wiltshire, East Anglian, 
Suffolk, and East Yorkshire "Words, and Words from Bishop Kennett’s 
Parochial Antiquities. Edited by the Rev. Professor Skeat, M.A. 7s. 

24. Supplement to the Cumberland Glossary (No. 20). Py W. 

Dickinson, F.L.8. Is. 

Furaivall. —Education in Eaely England. Some Notos used ae 
Forewords to a Collection of Treatises on ** Manners and Meals in the Olden 
Time," for the Early English Text Society. By Frederick. J. Furnivall, 
M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Member of Council of the Philological and 
Early English Text Societies. 8vo. sewed, pp. 74. 1$. 

Hall.— On English Adjectives in -Able, with Special Reference to 
Rbliable. By Fitzedward Hall, C.E., M.A., Hon.D.C.L, Oxon.; formerly 
Professor of Sanskrit Language and Literature, and of Indian Jurisprudence, 
in King’s College, London. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 238. 7s. 6d. 

Hall. —Modern English. Py Fitzedward Hall, M.A., Hon. D.C.L., 
Oxou. Or. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 394. 10$. 6d. 

Hall. —Doctor Indoctus: Strictures on Professor John Nichol, of 
Glasgow, with Reference to his “ English Composition.” By F. H. Reprinted, 
with Additions and Emendations, from “The Statesman.” Foolscap 8vo. 
sewed, pp. 64. 1880. Is. 

Jackson. —Shropshire Word-Book; A Glossary of Archaic and Pro¬ 
vincial Words, etc., used in the County. By Georgina F. Jackson. Part I. 
8vo. pp. xevi. and 128. 1879. 7s. 6d. 

Koch. — A Historical Grammar of thf English Language. Py C. F. 
Koch. Translated into English. Edited, Enlarged, and Annotated hy the Rev. 
R. Morris, LL.D., M.A. [JNvarly ready. 

Manipulus Vocabulornm; A Rhyming Dictionary of the English 
Language. By Peter Levins (1570) Edited, with an Alphabetical Index, by 
Henry B. Wheatley. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 370, cloth. 14$. 

Manning. —An Inquiry into the Character and Origin of the 
Possessive Auomknt in English and in Cognate Dialects. By the late 
James Manning, Q.A.S., Recorder of Oxford. Svo.pp. iv and 90. *Js. 

Palmer. —Leaves from a Word Hunter's FTote Book. Being some 
Contributions to English Etymology. By the Rev. A. Smythe Palmer, B.A., 
sometime Scholar in the University of Dublin. Or. 8vo. cl. pp. xii.-316. 7s. 6d. 

Percy. —Bishop Percy’s Folto Manuscripts—Ballads and Romances. 
Edited by John W. Hales, M.A., Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge; and Frederick J. Furnivall, M.A., of Trinity Hall, Cam¬ 
bridge: assisted by Professor Child, of Harvard University, Cambridge, U.S.A., 
W. Chappell, Esa., etc. In 3 volumes. Vol. I., pp. 610; Vol. 2, pp. 881. ; 
Vol. 3, pp. 640. bemy 8vo. half bound, £4 4s. Extra deray 8vo. half-bound, 
on Whatman’s ribbed paper, £6 6s. Extra royal 8vo., paper covers, oil What¬ 
man’s best rib! - I paper, £10 10$. Largo 4to., paper covers, on Whatman’s 
best ribbed paper, £12. 
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Stratmann.— A Dictionary op the Old English Language. Compiled 

from the writings of the xinth, xivtb, und xvth centuries. By Francis 
Henry Stkatmann. Third Edition. 4to. In wrapper. £1 H)«. 
Stratmann.— An Old English Poem op the Owl and the Nightingale. 
Edited by Francis Henry Stratmann. 8vo. cloth, pp. 60. 3s. 

Sweet. — A History or English Sounds, from the Earliest Period, 
including- an Investigation of the General Laws of Sound Change, and full 
Word Lists. By Henry Sweet. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. iv. and 164. 4#. 6d. 

Transactions of the Philological Society contains several valuable 

Papers on Early English. For contents see under Periodicals and Serials. 

De Vere, —Studies in English ; or, Glimpses of the Inner Life 

of our Language. By M. Schf.le df. Verb, LL. D., Professor of Modern 
Languages in the University of Virginia. 8vo. cloth, pp. vi. and 365. 12s. 6tf. 

Wedgwood. — A Dictionary of English Etymology. By Hensleigh 
Wedgwood. Third Edition, thoroughly revised and enlarged. With an Intro¬ 
duction on the Formation of Language. Imperial 8vo., double column, pp. Lxxii. 
and 746. 21s. 

Wright. —Feudal Manuals of English History. A Series of 
Popular. Sketches of our National History, compiled at different periods, from 
the Thirteenth Century to the Fifteenth, for the use of the Feudal Gentry and 
Nobility. (In Old French). Now first edited from the Original Manuscripts By 
Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A. Small 4to. cloth, pp. xxiv. and 184. 1872. 15*. 

Wright. —Anglo-Saxon and Old-English Vocabularies, Illustrating 
the Condition and Manners of our Forefathers, as well as the History of the 
Forms of Elementary Education, and of the Languages Spoken in this Island 
from the Tenth Century to the Fifteenth. Edited by Thomas Wright, Esq., 
M.A., F.S.A., etc. Second Edition, edited, collated, and corrected by Richard 
Wulckkr. [/« the pres *. 


FRISIAN. 


Oera Linda Book, from a Manuscript of the Thirteenth Century, 

with the permission of the Proprietor, C. Over de Linden, of the Holder. 
The Original Frisian Text, as verified by Dr. J. 0. Ottema; accompanied 
by an English Version of Dr. .Ottema’8 Dutch Translation, by William It. 
Sandbach. 8vo. cl. pp. xxvii. and 223. 5s. 


OLD GERMAN. 


Douse. — Grimm’s Law ; A Study : or, Hints towards an Explanation 
of the so-called u Lautverschiebung.” To which are added some Remarks on 
the Primitive Indo-Europoau AT, and several Appendices. By T. LeMarciiant 
Douse. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi, and 230. 10l Qd. 

Kroeger.— The Minnesinger of Germany. By A. E. Kroeger. 12mo. 
cloth, pp. vi. and 284. 7*. 

Contents.— -Chapter I. The Minnesinger and the Minnesong.—IT. The Minneluy.— ITI. The 
Divine Minnesong —IV. Wulther von dor Vogelweide.—V. Ulrich von Lichtenstein.—VI. The 
Metrical Romances of the Minnesinger and Gottfried von Strassburg’s * Tristan and Isolde . n 


GIPSY. 


Leland.— English Gipsy Songs. In Rommany, with Metrical English 
Translations. By Charles G. Leland, Author of “The English Gipsies,” 
etc. i Prof. E. H. Palmer; and Janet Tuckey. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. 
and 276. 7*. 6d. 
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Leland. — The English Gipsies and their Language. By Charles 
G. Leland. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 276. 7*. 6 d. 

Paspati. —Etudes sue les Tchinghianes (Gypsies) ou BohLmiens de 
1/ Empire Ottoman. Par Alexandre G. Paspati, M.D. Large 8vo. sewed, 
pp. xii. and 652. Constantinople, 1871. 28*. 


GREEK (Modern and Classic). 

Buttmann.—A Grammar op the Kew Testament Greek. By A. 
Buttmann. Authorized translation by Prof J II. Thayer, with numerous 
additions and corrections by the author. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xx. and 47+. 
1873. 14*. 

Contopoulos. —A Lexicon op Modern Greek-Enolish and English 
Modern Greek. By N. Contopoulos. In 2 vols. 8vo. cloth. Part 1. 
Modern Greek-English, pp. 460. Part II. English-Modern Greek, pp. 582. 
£\ 7s. 

Sophocles. — A Glossary of Later and Byzantine Greek. By E. A. 
Sophocles. 4to., pp. iv. and 624, cloth. £2 2*. 

Sophocles. —Greek Lexicon of the Roman and Byzantine Periods 
( from b.o. 146 to a.d. 1100). By K. A. Sophocles. Imp. 8vo. pp. xvi. 1183, 
cloth. 1870. £2 10*. 

Sophocles. —Romaic or Modern Greek Grammar. By E. A. Sophocles. 
8vo. pp. xxviii. and 196. 


GUJAKATI. 

Minocheherji. —Pahlayi, Gujarati and English Dictionary. By 
Jamaspji Dastur Minochfhekji Jamasp Apana. 8vo. Vol. I., pp. clxii. 
and 1 to 168. Vol. II., pp. xxxii anti pp. 169 to 440. 1877 and 1879. Cloth. 
14*. each. (To bo completed in 5 vola.) 

Shipurjt EdaljL — A Grammar of the GujarAtI Language. By 
ShApurjI Edalji. Cloth, pp. 127. 10*. 6d . 

Shupurjt Edaljf. — A Dictionary, Gujuati and English. By SuapurjI 
EdaljL Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xxiv. and 874. 21*. 


GURMUKHI (Punjabi). 

Adi Granth(The); or, The Holy Scriptures op tub Sikhs, trans¬ 
lated from the original Gurmnkr, with Introductory Essays, by Dr. Ernest 
Trumpf, Professor Regius of Oriental Languages at the University of Munich, 
etc. Roy. 8?o. cloth, pp. 866. £2 12*. 6rf. 

Singh.— Sakhee Book; or, The Description of Gooroo Gobind Singh’s 
Religion and Doctrines, translated from Gooroo Mukhi into Hindi, and after¬ 
wards into English. By Sirdar Attar Singh, Chief of Bhadour. With the 
author’s photograph. 8yo. pp. xviii. and 205. 15*. 


HAWAIIAN. 

Andrews.—A Dictionary of the Hawaiian Language, to which is 
appended an English-Hawaiian Vocabulary, and a Chronological Table of 
Remarkable Events. By Lorrin Andrews. 8vo. pp. 560, cloth. £\ 11*. 6rf. 
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B:.ckell. — Outlines op Hebrew Grammar. By Gustav us BrcKELL, 
D.D. Revised by tbo Author; Annotated by the Translator, Samuel Ives 
Curtiss, junior, Ph.D. With a Lithographic Table of Semitic Characters by 
Dr. J. Exiting. Cr. 8vo. sd., pp. xiv. and 140. 1877. 3s. Gd. 

Gesenius.— Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament, 
including the Biblical Chaldee, from the Latin. By Kdwahd Robinson. 
Fifth Edition. 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 116*0. ill 10*. 

Gesenius. —Hebrew Grammar. Translated from the Seventeenth 
Edition. By Dr. T. J. Conant. With Grammatical Exercises, and a 
Chrestoraathy by the Translator. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi.-364. £1. 

Hebrew Literature Society (Publications of). Subscription £1 1$. 
per Series. 1872-3. First Series. 

Vol. 1. Miscellany of Hebrew Literature. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 
228. 10*. 

Vol. II. The Commentary of Ibn Ezra on Isaiah. Edited from MSS., and 
Translated with Notes, Introductions, and Indexes, by xM. FriedlUndkr, 
1’h.D. Vol. I. Translation of the Commentary. Demy 8vo. cloth 
pp. xxviii. and 332. 10*. 6d. 

Vol. III. The Commentary of Ibn Ezra. Vol. II. The Anglican Version of 
the Book of the Prophet Isaiah amended according to the Commentary of 
Ibn Ezra. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. 112. 4*. Gd. 

1877. Second Series . 


\ol. T. Miscellany of Hebrew Literature. Vol. II. Edited by the Rev. A. 

Luwv. I)einy 8vo. cloth, pp. vi. and 276. 10*. Gd. 

Vol. IT. The Commentary of Ibn Ezra. Vol. III. 
pp. 172. 7*. 

Voh III. Ibn Ezra Literature. Vol. IV. Essays on the Writings of Abraham 
Jbn ^Ezra. By M. Fiuedlhnde, Ph D. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. X.--252 
and 78. 12*. Gd. 


Demy 8vo. cloth. 


Land.— The Principles of Hebrew Grammar. By J. P. N. Land 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysic in the University of Leyden. Translated 
from the Dutch by Reginald Lane Poole, Balliol College, Oxford. Part I. 
Sounds. Part II. Words. Crowu 8vo. pp. xx. and 220, cloth. 7*. Gd. 

Mathews. Abraham ben Ezra’s Unedited Commentary on the Can- 
tic lbs, the Hebrew Text after two MS., with English Translation by H. J. 
Mathews, II. A., Exeter College, Oxford. 8vo. cl. limp, pp. x., 34, 24. 2*. Gd. 

Nutt.— Two Treatises on Verbs containing Feeble and Double 
Letters by It. Jehuda Hayug of Fez, translated into Hebrew from the original 
Arabic by K. Moses Gikatilm, of Cordova; with the Treatise on Punctuation 
by tbo same Author, translated bvAben* Ezra. Edited from Bodleian MSS. 
with an English Translation by J. W. Nutt, M.A, Demy 8vo. sewed, on 312 
1870: 7s. fl/f J * • 


Semitic (Songs of The). In English Verso. By G. E. \V. Cr. 8vo 

cloth, pp. HO. 5*. 




HINDI. 

Ballantyne— Elements of Hind! and Beat Bhaka Geasimab. By the 
late Jamks R. Ballantynb, LL.JD, Second edition, revised and corrected 
Crown 8vo., pp. 44, doth. 5s. 
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Bate. —A Dictionary of the Hinder Language. Compiled by J . 
D. Bate. 8vo. cloth, pp. 806. £2 12 6d. 

Beames. —Notes on the L ho j ruin' Dialect of Hindi, spoken in 
Western Behar. By John Beames, Esq., B.C.S., Magistrate of Chumpurun. 
8vo. pp. 26, sewed. 1868. 1$. 6d. 

Etherington. —The Student’s Grammar of the Hind! Language. 
Bv the Rev. W. Etherington, Missionary, Benares. Second edition. Crown 
8vo. pp. xiv., 256, and xiii., cloth. 1873. 12 a*. 

Kellogg.— A Grammar of the Hindi Language, in which are treated 
the Standard Hindi, Brai, and the Eastern Hindi of the Ramayau of Tulsi 
Das ; also the Colloquial Dialeets of Marwar, Kuinaon, Avadh, Baghelkhand, 
Bhojpur, etc., with Copious Philological Notes. By the Rev. S. II. Kellogg, 
M.A. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 400. 2D. 

Mahabharata. Translated into Hindi for Madan Mohun Bhatt, by 
Kribhnaciiandradhahmadhikabin' of Benares. (Containing all but the 
Harivansli.) 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, pp. 574, 810, and 1106. £3 3s. 

Mathuruprasdda Misra.—A Trilingual Dictionary, being a Compre¬ 
hensive Lexicon in English, Urdu, and Hindi, exhibiting tho Syllabication, Pro¬ 
nunciation, and Etymology of English Words, with their Explanation in English, 
and in Urdu and Hindi in the Roman Character. By Math urai j k a sad a Misha, 
Second Master, Queen's College, Benares. 8vo. cloth, pp. xv. and 1330. 
Benares, 1865. £2 2s. 


HINDUSTANI. 

Ballantyne. —Hindustani Selections in the Naskhi and Devanagari 

Character. With a Vocabulary of the AVords. Prepared for the use of the 
Scottish Naval and Military Academy, by James 11. Ballantyne. Royal 8vo 
cloth, pp. 74. 3$. 6d. 

Dowson. — A Grammar of the Urdu or Hindustani Language. By 
John Dowson, M.R.A.S. 12mo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 264. 10$. 6d. 

Dowson. — A Hindustani Exercise Book. Containing a Scries of 

Passages and Extracts adapted for Translation into Hindustani. By John 
Dowson, M.R.A.S., Professor of Hindustani, Staff College. Crown 8vo. pp. 
100. Limp cloth, 2$. 6d. 

Eastwick.- Kiiirad Afroz (the Illuminator of the Understanding). 
By Maulavi Hafizuhl-din. A New Edition of Hindustani Text, carefully revised, 
with Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By Edward B. Eastwick, F.R.S., 
F.S. A., M.R. A.S., Professor of Hindustani aLHaileybury College. Imperial 
8vo. cloth, pp. xiv. and 319. Re-issne, 1867. 18s. 

Fallon. —A New Hindustani-English Dictionary. "With Illustra¬ 
tions from Hindustani Literature and Folk-lore. By S. W. Fallon, Ph.D. 
Halle. Parts I. to XXII. Roy. 8vo. Price 4s. 6d. each Part. 

To be completed in about 25 rarts of 48 pages each Part, forming together One Volume. 

Ikhwanu-s Safa; or, Brothers of Purity. Describing the Contention 
between Men and Beasts as to the Superiority of the Human Race. Translated 
from the Hindust6ni by Professor J. Dowson, Staff Collego, Sandhurst. 
Crown 8vo. pp. viii. and 156, cloth. 7$. 

Khirad- Afroz (The Illuminator of the Understanding). By Maulavi 
Haffzu’d-din. A new edition of the Ilindtistfini Text, carefully revised, with 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By Edward B. Eastwick, M.P., F.R.S., 
F.S.A., M.R.A.S., Professor of Hindustani at the late East India Company’s 
College at Haileybury. 8vo. cloth, pp. xiv. and 321. 18s. 
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The Lutaifl Hindee ; ok, JIi ndgostanee Jest-Book, containing a 
cBo Collection of Humorous Stories in the Arabic and “""“.n ■“Ss 
to which is added a Hindoos tanee Poem by Mbe* MoounWanD Jmot. 
2nd edition, revised by W. 0. Smyth. Svo pp. in. and 160. 1840. 10s. bd., 

reduced to 5s. 

Mathuraprasada Misra.—A Trilingual Dictionary, being a compre- 
hensive I exicon in English, Urdfi, and Hindi, exhibiting the Syllabication, 
Pronunciation, and Etymology of English Words, with their |*P^na ion in 
English, and in UrdO and Hindi in the Roman Character. By Xiniu 
masAda Misha, Second Master, Uueen’s College, Benares. 8vo. pp. iv. and 
1330, cloth. Benares, 1865. £2 2s. 


ICELANDIC. 

Cleasby.—A n Icelandic-English Diction ary Jlasvd on the MS. 
Collections of the late Richard Cloasby. knUreed Mil oomplete.1 by O. 
VioPtSssow. With an Introduction, and Life of Richard Cleasby, bj G. \ Rhiw 
Dasknt, D.C.L* 4to. il3 7s. 

Cleasby. —Appendix to an Icelandic-English Dictionaby. Seo 

Skeat. 

Edda Saemundar Hinns Froda—The Edda of Saeimind the Learned. 
From the Old Norse or Icelandic. By Benjamin Thorpe. I art I. with a Mytho ¬ 
logical 1 inlex. 12mo. pp. 152, cloth, 3s. Gd. Part H. with Index of Persons and 
Places. 12mo.pp.viii. and 172, cloth. 1866. 4s.; or in 1 Vol. complete, 7s. U. 

Publications of the Icelandic Literary Society of Copenhague. For 

Numbers 1 to 64, see “ Record,” No. Ill, p. IA¬ 
SS. SkIrneu TIdindi. Hins Islenzka Bolunentnfclags, 1878. 8vo. 
pp. 176. Kaupmannahofn, 1878. Price 5s. 

SG. Dm Sidbotina k Islandi eptir JJorkel Bjarnason, prest & Leym- 
vollum. Utgefld at' Hinu Islenzka Bokmentafeiiigi. 8vo. pp. 177. Rcyk- 
javik, 1878. Price 7s. 6d. 

57. Blskufa SoCrtTK, gefnar ut af Hinu Islenzka Bokmentafelagi. 
Annat Bindi III. 1878. 8vo. pp. 500 to BOA. Kaupmannahofn- 1 nee 10*. 

58. Skyrslttr og EeiknIngar Hins Islenzka Bokraentafdlags, 1877 to 
1878. 8 yo. pp. 28. Kaupmannahofn, 1878. Price 2*. 

59. Fiuettik fra Islandi, 1877, eptir \. Briem. hto. pp. .>0. 

* Reykjavik, 1878. Trice 2*. Gd. 

GO. AlMngihstadhh Finn Fork', Vn> Oxara, med Dppdrattnm eptir 
Sigurd Gudmuudsson. 8vo. pp. 66, with Map. Kaupmannahofn, 187 I rice 
6*. 

Skeat _ A List of English Words, the Etymology of which is illus¬ 

trated by Comparison with Icelandic. Prepared in the form of iiApwndiii to 
Cleasby and Vigfusson’s Icelandic-English Dictionary. By the Rev Walter 
W. Skdat, M.A., English Lecturer and late Fellow of Chmtfs College, Cam¬ 
bridge; and M.A. of Exeter College, Oxford ; one of the \ ice-1 residents of 
the Cambridge Philological Society ; and Member of the Council of the Philo¬ 
logical Society of London. 1876. Demy 4to. sewed. 2*. 
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JAPANESE. 

Aston. — A Grammar of the Japanese Written Language. By W. G. 

Asi on, M.A., Assistant Japanese Secretary, H B.M.’s Legation, Yedo, Japan, 
Second edition, Enlarged and Improved. Royal 8vo. pp, 306. 28*. 

Aston. — A Short Grammar of the Japanese Spoken Language. By 
W. G. Aston, M.A., H. 13. M/s Legation, Yedo, Japan. Third edition. 
I2mo. cloth, pp. 96. 12s. 

Baba. —An Elementary Grammar of the Japanese Language, with 
Easy Progressive; Exercises. By Tatuj Baba. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 
92. 5*. 

Hepburn. — A Japanese and English Dictionary. With an English 
and Japanese Index. By J. C. Hepburn, M.D., LL.D, Second editiou. 
Imperial 8vo. cloth, pp. xxxii., 632 and 201. £8 8*. 

Hepburn, — J apanese-English and English-Japanese Dictionary. By 
L C. IIkpborn, M.D., LL.D. Abridged by the Author from his larger work, 
fcmall 4to. cloth, pp. vi. and 206. 1878. 18s. 

Hoffmann, J. J. — A Japanese Grammar. Second Edition. Large 
8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 368, with two plates, iil l*. 

Hoffmann.-— Shopping Dialogues, in Japanese, Dutch, and English. 
By Professor J. Hoffmann. Oblong 8vo. pp. xiii. and 44, sewed. 5s. 

Satow.-— An English Japanese Dictionary of the Spoken Language. 
By Ernest Mason Satow, Japanese Secretary' to H.M. Legation at Yedo, and 
Ishibashi Masarata, of the Imperial Japanese Foreign Office. Second 
edition. Imp. 32mo., pp. xvi. and 416, cloth. 12*. ( id . 


KELTIC (Cornish, Gaelic, Welsh, Irish). 

Bottrell. —Traditions and Hearthside Stories of West Cornwall. 
By W. Bottrell (an old Celt). Demy 12mo. pp. vi. 292, cloth. ] 870. Scarce. 

Bottrell. —Traditions and Hearthside Stories of West Cornwall. 
By William Bottrell. With Illustrations by Mr. Joseph Blight. Second 
Series, Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. iv. and 300. 6s. 

English and Welsh Languages. — The Influence of the English 
and Welsh Languages upon each other, exhibited in the Vocabularies of the two 
longues. Intended to suggest the importance to Philologers, Antiquaries, 
Ethnographers, and others, of giving duo attention to the Celtic Branch of the 
Indo-Uermunic Family of Languages. Square Svo. sewed, pp. 30. 1869. 1*. 

Jilaekay.—T he Gaelic Etymology of the Languages of Western 
Europe, and more especially of the English and Lowland Scotch, and of their 
Slang, Cant, and Colloquial Dialects. Bv Charles Mackay, LL.D. Royal 
Svo. clotn, pp. xxxii. and 604. 42*. 

Rhys. —Lectures on Welsh Philology. By JonN Buys, M.A., 
Professor of Celtic at Oxford. Second edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 
8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 466. 15*. 

Spurrell.—A Grammar of the Welsh Language. By William 
Spurrell. 3rd Edition. Reap, cloth, pp. viii.-206. 1870, 3*. 
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Spurrell. —A "Welsh Diotiowaet. English-Welsli and Welsh-English. 

With Preliminary Observations on the Elementary Sounds of the English 
Language, a copious Vocabulary of the ltoots of English Words, a list of 
Scripture Proper Names and English Synonyms and Explanations. By 
William Spurrell. Third Edition. Fcap. cloth, pp. xxv. and 732. 8#. 6 il. 

Stokes. —Goidelica—O ld and Early-Middle Irish Glosses : Prose and 

Verse. Edited by Whitley Stokes. Second edition. Medium 8ro. cloth, 
pp. 192. 18*. 

Stokes. — Bbunans Meriasek. Tko Life of Saint Meriasek, Bishop 

and Confessor. A Cornish Drama, Edited, with u Translation and Notes, by 
W r hitlby Stores. Medium 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi., 280, and Facsimile. 1872. 
1 5s. 


MAHRATTA. 

Ballantyne.—A Grammar of the Mahratta Language. For tlie 
use of the East India College at Iiaileybury. By Jamrs R. Ballantyne, of 
the Scottish Naval and Military Academy. 4to. cloth, pp. 56. 5s. 

Bellairs,—A Grammar of the Marathi Language. By H. S. K. 
Bellairs, M.A., and Laxman Y. Ashkedkar, B.A. 12mo. cloth, pp. 90. 5 s . 

Moleswortli.—A Dictionary, Marathi and English. Compiled by 
J. T. Moleswoeth. assisted by George and Thomas Candy. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. By J. T Molbswokth. Royal 4to. pp. xxx and 922, 
hoards. Bombay, 1857. £3 3 s. 

Molesworth.—A Compendium of Molesworth’s Marathi and English 
Dictionary. By Baiia Fadmanji. Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xx. and 624. 21s. 

Tukarama.—A Complete Collection of the Poems of Tukdrdma 
(the Poet of the Maliftrhshtra). In Marathi. Edited by Vihhn* Paraphu- 
ham SiiASTKi Pandit, uuder the supervision of Sankar Pamlarang Pandit,M.A. 
With a oompleto Index to the Poems and a Glossary of difficult Words. To 
which is prefixed a Life of the Poet in English, by Jautmlan Sakh&.r&.m Gkdgil. 
2 vols. in large 8vo. cloth, pp. xxxii. and 742, ana pp. 728, 18 and 72. Bombay 
1873. £1 11«. Qd. each vol. 


MALAGASY. 

Van der Tuuk.~0uTLrNE8 of a Grammar of the Malagasy Language 
By H. N. van der Tuuk. 8vo., pp. 28, sewed. 1#. 


MALAY. 

Dennys. — A Handbook of Malay Collooutal, as spoken in Singapore, 
Being a Series of Introductory Lessons for Domestic and Business Purposes. 
By N. B. Dennys, Ph.D., F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S., etc., AutI >r of ‘‘The 
Folklore of China,” “ Handbook of Cantonese,” etc., etc. 8vo. cloth, pp. 
204. £1 Is. 

Van der Tuuk. —Short Account of the Malay Manuscripts belonging 
to the Royal Asiatic Society. By H. N. van der Tuuk. 8vo.,pp 52. 2 s .6 d . 
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Gundert. — A Malayalam and English Dictionary. By 
Gundert, D. Ph. Royal 8vo. pp. viii. and 1116. £2 10s. 


Bev. H. 


MAORI. 

Grey, Maori Mementos : being a Series of Addresses presented by 
the Native People to His Excellency Sir George Grey, K.C.B., F.R.S. With 
Introductory Remarks and Explanatory Notes ; to which is added a small Collec¬ 
tion of Laments, etc. By Ch. Oliver B. Davis. 8vo. pp. iv. and 228, cloth. 1 2s. 

Williams. —.First Lessons in the Maori Language. With a Short 
Vocabulary. By W. L. Williams, B.A. Fcap. 8vo. pp. 98, cloth. 6s. 


PALI. 

B’Alwis — A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit, Pali, and Sinhalese 
Literary Works of Ceylon. By James D’Alwis, M.Ii.A.S., etc., Vol. I. (all 
published), pp. xxxii. and 244. 1870. 8s. Qd. 

Bidder. —Treee New Edicts of Asoka. By G. Buhlee. 16dio. 
sewed, with Two Facsimiles. 2*. Gd. 

Childers.— A Pali-Enoxjsh Dictionary, with Sanskrit Equivalents, 
and with numerous Quotations, Extracts, and References. Compiled by the late 
1 * of. R. C. Chilukhs, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. Imperial Rvo. Double 
Columns. Complete in 1 Vol., pp. xxii. and 622, cloth. 1876. £3 3*. 

The first Pali Dictionary ever published. 

Childers. —The Mahapariniubanasutta of the Sutta-Pitaka. The 

Pali Text. Edited by the lute Professor R. C. Childers. 8 V o. cloth, pp. 
72. 5s. 1 r 

Childers.— On Sandhi in Tam. By tho late Prof. R. C. Childers. 

8vo. sewed, pp. 22. Is, 

Coomara Swamy.— Sutta NIpIta ; or, the Dialogues and Discourses 
of Gotunui Buddha. Translated from the Pali, with Introduction and Notes. 
By Sir M. Coomara Swamy. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. xxxvi. and 160. 1874. 6.». 

Coomtlra Swamy. —The DathAvansa; or, the History of the Tooth- 
Relic of Gotauia Buddha. English Translation onlv. With Nutos Domv 
8vo. cloth, pp. 100. 1874. 6s. ' • > 

Coomara Swamy.— The DathAyansa ; or, the History of the Tooth- 
Relic of Gotama Buddha. The Pali Text and its Translation into English 
with Notes. By Sir M. Coomara Swamy, Mudclihr. Demy 8vo cloth im* 
174. lb74. IQs . Gd, J 7 11 

Davids.—SI giri, the Lion Bock, near Pulastifura, and the 39th 
Chapter of the Mahavamsa. By T. W. Rhys Davids. 8vo. pp. 30. Is. 6d. 

Dickson.— The Patimokkiia, being the Buddhist Office of the Con¬ 
fession of Prints. The Pali Text, with a Translation, and Notes bv J 1 
Dickson. 8vo. fid,, pp. 69. 2*. * J 
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Fausboll.— Jataka. See under JAtaxa. 

Fausboll. — The Dasaratha-Jataka, being the Buddhist Story of King 
Rkrna. The original PMi Text, with a Translation and Notes by V. Fausboll. 
8vo. sewed, pp. iv. arid 48. 2.?. Get. 

Fausboll. — Five JAtakas, containing a Fairy Tale, a Comical Story, 

and Three Fables. In the original P&li Text, accompanied with a Translation 
and Notes. By V. Fausholl. 8vo. se.ved, pp. viii. and 72. 6s. 

Fausboll. — Ten Jatakas The Original Pali Text, with a Translation 

and Notes. By V. Fausboll. 8vo. sewed, pp. xiii. and 128. 7s. 6d. 

Fryer. —Vuttodaya. (Exposition of Metre.) By Sanoharvkkhita 

Theha. A Pali Text, Edited, with Translation aud Notes, by Major G. E. 
Fa ter. fivo. pp. 44. 2*. 6(J. 

Haas. —Catalogue of Sanskrit and Pali Books in the Library of 
the British Museum. By Dr. Ernst Haas. Printed by Permission of the 
Trustees of the British Museum. 4to. doth, pp. 200. £1 1#. 

Jataka (The) • together with its Commentary. Being Tales of the 
Anterior Birth of Gotama Buddha. For the first time Edited in the original 
Pali by V. Fausboll, and Translated by T. W. Rhys Davids. Yol. I. Text. 
Demy 8vo. doth, pp. 512. 28s. Yol. II., Text, doth, pp. 452. 28.?. 

Th« “ Jataka” la a collection of legends in Pali, relating the history of Buddha's trans¬ 
migration before ho was born ns Gotama. The great antiquity of this work in authenticated 
by its forming part of the sacred canon of the Southern Buddhists, which was finally settled at 
the last Council in 246 b.c. The collection has long been known as a storehouse of ancient 
fables, and us the most oripinnl attainable source to w hioh almost the whole of this kind of 
literature, from the Ranch..'antra and Filpay's fables down to the nursery stories of the present 
day, is traceable; and it has been considered desirable, in the interest of Buddhistic studios as 
well as for more general literary purposes, that an edition aud translation of the complete 
work should he prepared. The present publication is intended to supply this want.— Athtnatum. 

Mahawansa (The)— The Ma iia wans a. From the Thirty -Seventh 

Chapter. Revised and edited, under orders of tho Ceylon Government, by 
H. Su Manual a, and Don Andris de Silva Batuwantidawa. Yol. I. Puli 
Text in Sinhalese character, pp. xxxii. and 43b. Yol. II. Sinhalese Transla¬ 
tion, pp. lii. and 378 half bound. Colombo, 1877. £2 2s. 

Mason. —The Pali Text of Kachchayano’s Grammar, with English 
Annotations. By Francis Mason, D.D. I. Tho Text Aphorisms, 1 to 673. 
IT. The English Annotations, including the various Readings of six independent 
Burmese Manuscripts, the Sinhalese Text on Verbs, and the Cambodian Text 
on Syntax. To which is added a Concordance of the Aphorisms. In Two 
Parts. 8vo. sewed, pp. 208, 75, and 28. Toongoo, 1871. <£1 11*. 6d. 

Minayeff (J.) —Grammaire Palie. Esquisse (Pune Phonetique et 
d’une Morphologic do la Langue Palie. Traduito du Russe par St. Guyard. 
8 vo. pp. 128. Paris, 1874. 8s. 

Senart.— Kaccayana et la Litteratu.rk Grammaticale du Pali. 
Ire Partie. Grammaire Palio de Kaecilyana, Sutras et Commentaire, publics 
avec line traduction et dea notes par E. Sknart. 8vo. pp. 338. Paris, 1871. 
12 #. 


PAZAND. 

Maino-i-Khard (The Book of the). —Tho Pazand and Sanskrit 

Texts (in Roman characters) as arranged by Neriosengh Dhaval, ia the 
fifteenth century. With an English translation, a Glossary of the Pazand 
texts, containing the Sanskrit, Rosian, and Pahlavi equivalent?, a sketch of 
Pazand Grammar, and an Introduction. By E. AY. West. 8vo. sewed, pp 
484. 1871. 16s. 
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Haswell.— Grammatical Notes and Vocabulary of the Peguan 
Language. To which are added a few pages of Phrases, etc. By Rev. J. M. 
IIaswell. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 160. 15*. 


PEIILEWT. 

Dinkard (The).—The Original Pehlwi Text, the same transliterated 

in Zend Characters. Translations of the Text in the Gujrati and English 
Languages; a Commentary and Glossary of Select Terms. By Peshotun 
Dustoor Berramjee Sunjana. Vois. I. and II. 8vo. cloth. £2 2s. 

Hang. —An Old Pahlavi-Pazanp Glossary. Ed., with Alphabetical 
Index, by Destuh Hosiianoji Jamaspji Asa, High Priest of the Parsis in 
jVlalwa. Rev. and Enl., with Intro. Essay on the Pahlavi Language, by M. II.vuo. 
Ph.l). Pub. by order of Gov. of Bombay. 8vo. pp. xvi. 15*2, ‘208, sd. 1870. 28,v r 

Hang. —A Lecture on an Original Speech op Zoroaster (Yasno 45), 
with remarks on his age. By Martin Haug, Ph.D. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 
Bombay, 1865. 2 s . 

Hang—-Essays on the Sacred Language, Writings, and Religion of the 
Parsis. By Martin Haug, Ph. D., lute Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative 
Philology;/ the University of Munich. Edited by Dr. K. W. West. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 428. 1878. 16s. 

Haug. —An Old Zand-Pahlavi Glossary. Edited in the Original 
Characters, with a Transliteration in Roman Letters, an English Translation, 
and nn Alphabetical Index. By Dbstur JIoshenqji Jamaspji, High-priest of 
the Parsis in Malwa, India, llev. with Notes and lutro. by Martin JIauq, 
Ph.D. PuM. by order of Gov. of Bombay. 8vo. sewed, pp. lvi. and 162. 15s. 

Haug. — The Book of Arda Viraf. The Pahlavi text prepared by 

Destur Hoshangji Jamaspji Asa. Revised and collated,with further MSS.. with 
an English translation and Introduction, and an Appendix containing the Texts 
and Translations of the Gosht-i Fryano and Hadokht Naak. By Martin 
Haug, Ph.D., Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology at the Uni¬ 
versity of Munich. Assisted by E. YV, West, Ph.D. Published tv; order of 
the Bombay Government. 8vo. sewed, pp. lxxx., v., and 316. £\ 5s. 

Minocheherji. —Pahlavi, Gujarati and English Dictionary. By 
Jamaspji Dastor Minocherji, Jamasp Asana. 8vo. Vol. I. pp. clxii. 
and 1 to 168, and Vol. II. pp. xxxii. and pu. 160 to 440. 1877 ami 1879 

Cloth. Htf. each. (To be completed in 6 vols.) 

Sunjana. — A Grammar of the Pahlvi Language, with Quotations 
and Examples from Original Works and a Glossary of Words bearing affinity 
with the Semitic Languages. By Peshotun Dustoor Behuamjee Sunjana, 
Principal of Sir Jamsetjec Jejeeboy Zurthosi Madressa. Svo.cl., pp. 18-457. 
25a 

Thomas. — Early Bassanian Inscriptions, Seals and Coins, illustrating 
the Early History of the Sassanian Dynasty, containing Proclamations of Arde- 
shir Bnbek, Sapor 1., and his Successors. With a Critical Examination and 
Explanation of the Celebrated Inscription in the n&ji&bnd Cave, demonstrating 
that Sapor, the Conqueror of Valerian, was alh-ofessing Christian. By Edward 
Thomas, F.K.S. Illustrated. 8vo. cloth, pp. 148. 7 s . 6<L * / 
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Thomas. —Comments on Recent Pehlvi Decipherments. With an 
Incidental Sketch of tbo Derivation of Aryan Alphabets, and Contributions to 
the Early History and Geography of Taburistun. Illustrated by Coins. By 
Edward Thomas, F.Ii.S. 8vo. pp. 66, and 2 plates, cloth, sewed. 3*. Gd. 

West. —Glossary an d Inbex of the Pahlavi Texts of the Rook of 
Arda Viraf, The Tale of Gosbt-I Fryano, The Hadokht Nask, and to si mo 
extracts from the Din-Knrd and Nirangisfcnn; prepared from Deslur Iloshaumi 
Asa’s Glossary to the Arda Viraf Kamak, and from the Original Texts, with 
Rotes on Pahla\i Grammar. By K. W. West, l’h.D. Revised by Martin 
Haug, Ph.D. Published by ordor of the Govenimcut of Bombay. 8vo. tewed, 
pp. viii. and 362. 25*. 


PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH. 

Haldeman. —• Pennsylvania Dutch : a Dialect of South Germany 
with an Infusion of English. By S. S. Haldeman, A.M.. Professor of Com¬ 
parative Philology in the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 8vo. pp. 
viii. and 70, cloth. 1872. 3s. 6 d. 


PERSIAN. 

Ballantyne. —Principles of Persian Caligbaphy, illustrated by 
Lithographic Plates of the TA”LIK characters, the one usually employed in 
writing the Persian and the Hindfis ml. Second edition. Prepared for the 
use of the Scottish Naval and Military Academy, by James It. Ballantyne. 
4to. cloth, pp. 14, 0 plates. 2s. 6d. 

Blochmann. —The Prosody of the Persians, according to Saifi, Jami, 
and other Writers. By H. Blochmann, M.A. Assistant Professor, Calcutta 
Madrasah. 8vo. sewed, pp. 166. 10*. Gd. 

Blochmann.— A Treatise on the Ruba , i entitled Risalah i Taranah. 
By Agha Ahmad 'Ah. With an Introduction and Explanatory Notes, by H. 
Blochmann, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. ll and 17. 2*. Gd. 

Blochmann. —The Persian Metres by $aifi, and a Treatise on Persian 
Rhyme by Jami. Edited in Persian, by H. Blochmann, M.A. 8vo. sewed 
pp. 62. 3*. Gd. 

Catalogue of Arabic and Persian Pooka, Printed in the East. Con¬ 
stantly for sale by Triibner and Co. 16.no. sewed, pp. 46. 1*. 

Hdfiz of Shiraz.— Selections from his Poem 4 ;. Translated from the 
Persian by Herman Bicknell. With Preface by A. S. BrcKNF.LL. Demy 
4to.. pp. xx. and 384, printed on fine stout plate-paper, with appropriate 
Oriental Bordering in gold and colour, and Illustrations bv J. R. Heiihert. 
R.A. £2 2*. ' ’ 

Mirkhond —The History of the AtAbeks of Syria and Tersta. 
By Mohammed Ben Khawendhitah Bln Mahmud, commonly called 
Mirkh6nd. Now first Edited from the Collation of Sixteen MSS., by 
W. 11. Morlby, Barrister-at-law, M.R.A.S. To which is added a Series 
of Facsimiles of the Coins struck by the Atfibek?, arranged and described 
by VV. S. W. Yaux, M.A., M.R.A.S. Roy. $vo. cloth, 7 plates, pp. 118. 
1848. 7 s Gd. 
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Morley.—A Descriptive Catalogue of the Historical Manuscripts in 
the Arabic and Persian Languages preserved in the Library of the Boyal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland. l»y William H. Mobley, M.B.A.S. 
8vo. pp. viii. and ICO, sewed. London, 1854. 2s. C d. 

Palmer. —Tine Song of the Heed; and other Pieces. By E. H. 
Palmer, M.A., Cambridge. Crown 8vo. pp. 208, handsomely bound in cloth. 5s. 

Among the Contents will he found translations from Hafiz, from Oiner el Khciyrtra, and from 
other Persian as well as Arabic poets. 

Palmer. — A Concise Dictionary of the Persian Language. By E. 
H. Palmer, M.A , Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. 
Square 16mo. pp. viii. and 364, cloth. 10* 6d. 

Palmer. —The Poems oj Hafiz of Shiraz. Translated from the 
Persian into English Verse by E. II. Palmer, M.A., Professor of Arabic in the 
University of Cambridge. Post 8vo. cloth. (In preparation.) 

Rieu. —Catalogue or the Persian Manuscripts m the British 
Museum. By Charles Nieu, Ph.D., Keeper of the Oriontal MSS. Vol. I. 
4to. cloth, pp. 482. 1879. £1 5s. 


PIDGIN-ENGLISH. 

Leland. — Pidgin-Fnglish Sing-Song ; or Songs and Stories in the 
Chinu-English Dialect. With a Vocabulary. By Charles G. Leland. Fcap. 
8vo. cl., pp. viii, and 140. 1876. 5s. 


PRAKRIT. 

Cowell. —A short Introduction to the Ordinary Prakrit of the 
Sanskrit Dramas. With a List of Commou Irregular Prakrit Words. By 
Prof. E. B. Cowell. Cr. 8vo. limp cloth, pp. 40. 1875. 3*. 

Cowell. —Pr v k rita - Pit ak asa j or, The Prakrit Grammar of Vararuchi, 
with the Commentary (Manorunia) of Bhaniah a ; the first complete Edition of the 
Original Text, with various Headings from a collation of Six MSS. in the Bod¬ 
leian Library at Oxford, and the Libraries of the Royal Asiatic Society and the 
East India Bouse ; vrith Copious Notes, an English Translation, and Index of 
Prakrit Words, to which is prefixed an Easy Introduction to Prakrit Grammar. 
By Edward Bylf.s Cowell, <>i MagcLlcn llall, Oxford, Professor of Sanskrit at 
Cambridge. Now Edition, w ith New Preface, Additions, and Corrections. Second 
Issue. 8vo. cloth, pp. xxxi. and 204. 1868. 14*. 


PUKSHTO (Pakkhto, Pashto). 

Bellew. —A Grammar of the Pukkhto or Pukshto Language, on a 

New and Improved System. Combining Brevity with Utility, and Illustrated by 
Exercises and Dialogues. By H. W. Belli W, Assistant.Surgeon, Bengal Army. 
Super-royal 8vo.,pp. xii. and 156, cloth. 21*. 
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BelJew. — A Diction a nr of the Pujckiito, of Phkshto Language, on a 
New and Improved System. With a reversed Part, or English and Pnkkhto, 
By H. W. Bellew, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army. Super Royal 8vo. 
op. xii. and 356, cloth. 42 s, 

Plowden —-Translation of thk Kalid-i-Afghani, the Text Book for 
the Pakkhto Examination, with Notes, Historical, Geographical, Grammatical, 
and Explanatory. By Tkkvoii Chichele Plowden, Captain II.M. Bengal 
Infantry, and Assistant Commissioner, Punjab. Small 4to, cloth, pp. x.<. and 
395 and ix. With Map Lahore, 1875. £2 10s. 

Thorbum (S. S.)— BANirtf; or, Our Afghan Frontier. By S. S. Tnoit- 
nuRN, I.C.S., Settlement Olficer of the Bunn 6 District. 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 
480. 1876. 18«. 

pp. 171 to 230: Popular Stories, Ballads and Riddles, and pp. 231 to 413: 
Pashto Proverbs Translated into English, pp. 414 to 473: Pashto Proverbs 
in Pashto. 

Trumpp.— Grammar of the PaSto, or Language of tho Afghans, com- 

P ar0( i with the Iranian and North-Indian Idioms. By Dr. Ernest I humph. 
8vo. sewed, pp. xvi. and 412. 2It, 


RUSSIAN. 

Riola.--A GiuBtMTED Russian Readeh, with a Vocabulary of nil the 
Russian Words contained in it. Crown 8vo. pp. viii. and 314. 10*. C d. 

Riola.—How to Learn Russian. A Manual for Students of Russian, 

based upon the OllendorfUm system of teaching languages, and adapted for 
self instruction. By Heniiy Riola, Teacher of the Russian Language. With 
a Preface by W. R. S. Ralston, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 576. 1878. 

Key to the above. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 126. 1878. 5s. 


SAMARITAN. 

Nutt. — A Sketch of Samaritan History, Dogma, and Literature. 
Published as an Introduction to “Fragments of a Samaritan Targuin. By 
J. W. Nutt, M.A. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 172. 1874, 5* 

Nutt —Fragments of a Samaritan Targum. Edited from a Bodleian 

MS. With an Introduction, containing a Sketch of Samaritan History 
Dogma, and Literature. By J. W. Nutt, M.A, Demy 8vo. cloth, dp viii 
172, and 84 With Plate. 1874. 15*. ' ' 


SAMOAN. 

Pratt.—A Grammar and Dictionary of the Saraoan Language 
Rev. George Pratt d —*■- v - 


• — —.. -.... By 

. -r, Forty Years a Missionary of the London Missionary 

Society in Samoa. Second Edition. Edited by Rev. S. J. Whitmee, E.B.G S 


Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 380. 1878. 18*. 
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Aitareya Brahmanaxn of the Rig Veda. 2 vols. See under Haug. 

D’Alwis.— A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit, Pah, and Sinhalese 
Literary Works of Ceylon. By James D’Alwis, M.ILA.S., Advocate of 
the Supreme Court, &c., &c. In Three Volumes. Vol. J., pp. xxxii. and 244, 
sewed. 1870. 8*. 6c?. 

Apastambiya Dharma Sutram. —Aphorisms of the Sacked Laws of 

the Hindus, by Apahtamda. Edited, with a Translation and Notes, by G. 
Buhler. By order of the Government of Bombay. 2 parts. 8vo. cloth. 
1808-71. £1 4#. (id. 

Arnold. — Tiff Indian Song of Songs. From the Sanskrit of the Gif a 
Govinda of Jnyadcva. By Edwin Arnold, M.A., C.S.I., F.R.G.S. (of 
University College, Oxford), formerly Principal of Poona College, and hollow 
of the University of Bombay. Cr. 8vo. cL, pp. xvi. and 144. 1875. < r >j\ 

Arnold. —The Iliad and Odyssey of India. By Edwin Arnold, 
M. A., C.S. I., F.R.G.S., etc. Fcap. 8vo. sd., pp. 24. U. 

Atharva Veda Pratiijakhya.—Soc under Whitney. 

Anctores Sanscriti. Edited for the Sanskrit Text Society, under the 
sin>crvi8ion of Theodor Goldhtucke*. Vol. 1., containing the Jaiminiya- 
Nyaya-Mald-Vistara. Parts 1. to VII., pp. 582, large 4to. sewed. 10*. 
each part. Complete in one vol., cloth, £ >) Ids. 6d. Vol. M. Ihe Institutes 
of Gautama. Edited with an Index of Words, by A. F. Stenzlfh, Ih.D., 
Professor of Oriental Languages in tho University of Breslau. 8vo. clcth, 
pp. iv. 78. 4*. fid. Vol. Ill. Vaitana SBtra. The Ritual of tne Atharva 
Veda. Edited with Critical Notes and Indices, by Da. Richard Garbf. 
8vo. sewed, pp. 119. fit. 

Ballantyne. —First Lesions in Sanskrit Grammar; together with an 
Introduction to the Hitopadfisa. Second edition. Second Impression. By 
James R. Ballantyne, LL.D., Librarian of the India Office. 8vo.pp.viii. 
and 110, cloth. 1873. 3*. fid. 

Benfey.— A Pbiotxcjj. Grammar of thk Sanskrit Iakocage, for the 

use of liarly Students. By Thkouor Henfby, Trofessor of Sanskrit in the 
University of Gottingen. Seoond, revised and enlarged, edition. Royal 8vo. 
pp. viii. and 296, cloth. 10a. 6df. 

Beufey.— A Grammar of the Language of the Vedas. By Dr. 
Theodor Blnfky. In 1 vol. 8vo., of about 650 pages. [In preparation. 

Benfey. — Yedica tod Verwandtes. Von Theodor Benfey. Cr. 
8vo. 7t. 6 d. 


Bhagavat-Ceeta.— See under Wilkins. 

Bibliotheca Indica.— A Collection of Oriental Works published by 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Old Series. Fuse. 1 to 236. Ne* Series 
Fare. 1 to 408. (Special List of Contents to be had on application.) Lach 
Fa*c. in 8vo., 2*.; in 4to v , 4*. 


Bibliotheca Sanskrita.— Bee Trubner. 
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Bombay Sanskrit Series. Edited under the superintendence of G. 
huii lek, Ph. D., Professor of Oriental Languages, Elphinstono College, and 
F. Kielhorn, Ph. D., Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies, Deccan College. 
1868-70. 

1. Panchatantra iy. and y. Edited, with Notes, by G. Biim.ER, 

Ph. D. Pp. 81, 16. da. 

2. NiaojinnAfTA^ PaiubiiXshenbu^ekhaha. Edited and explained 

by F. Kiklhokn, Ph. D. Part I., the Sanskrit Text and Various Headings, 
pp. 110. 10*. 6 d. 

3. Pancratantra ii. and nr. Edited, with Notes, by G. Buhler, Ph.D. 

Pp. 86, H, 2. 7*. 6(i. 

4. Pancii atantra i. Edited, with Notes, by F. Kielhorn, Ph.D. 

Pp. 111, 53. 7*. Gd. 

5. IGlidAsa's Baghtjyamsa. With the Commentary of Mallin6tha. 

Edited, with Notes, by Shankar P. Pandit, M.A. Part I. Cantos I . VI. 10*.6<J. 

6. KilJDAsA’s MAlayikAgniuitra. Edited, with Notes, by Shankar 

P. Pandit, M.A. 10a. 6 d. 

7. NAaojiDHATTA’s PAKimiAsHENBvsEKnARA Edited and explained 

by F. Kielhorn, Ph.D. Part II. Translation and Notes. (ParibhAshas, 
i. xxxvii.) pp. 181. 10*. Gd. 

8. KXlidXsa's ItAonuYAMsA. With the Commentary of Mallinitlia. 

Edited, with Notes, by Shankar P. Pandit, M.A. Part II. Cantos VII. - 
XIII. 10*. 6 d. 

9. NAGOjfunATTA’s pAiiiimAsnENDr^EKiTARA. Edited nr.cl explained 

by F. Kielhorn. Part II Translation and Notes. (Faribh&sbas axxviii.- 
lxix.) 7«. Gd. 

10. Danpin’s Pasakumaraciiaiuta. Edited with critical and explana¬ 
tory Notes by G. Biihler. Part I. 7*. G (L 

11. BuartriharTs Nitisataka and Yairagvasatvxa, with Extracts 
from Two Sanskrit Commentaries. Edited, with Notes, by Kasinath T. 
Telano. 0*. 

12. Nagojuuiatta’s PARLBnAsiiEXprsEKnARA. Edited and explained 
by F. Kielhorn. Part 11. Translation and Notes. (Paribhushas Ixx.- 
exxii.) 7*. 61. 

13. Kalidasa's RAGnnvAMfA, with the Commentary of Mallinatha. 
Edited, with Notes, by Shankar P. Pandit. Part III. Cantos XIV. 
XIX. 10*. 6,/. 

14. Vixramaxkapeyacharita, Edited, with an Tntroducti n, by G. 

BiittUiR. 7*. dd. 

15. BhavaphOti's Malati-Madhava. With the Commentary of 

Jagaddhara, edited by Hamkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar. 14*. 

16. The Vikrv AHMmsiruc. A Drama in Five Acts. By KaltdAsa. 
Edited with English Notes by Shankar P. Pandit, M.A. pp. xii. and 129 
(Sanskrit Text) and 148 (Note*). 1879. 10*. Od. 
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Borooah.—A Compaction to the Sanskrit-Reading U ndergr auuates 

of tliJ* Calcutta University, being a few notes on the Sanskrit l exts selected 
for examination, and their Commentaries. By Anundouam Bokooa.ii. 8vo. 
pp. 64-. 3s. 3d. 


Borooah.— A Practical English-Sanskrit Dictionary. By Anun- 

doram Borooah, B.A., B.C.S., of the Middto Temple, Barrister- at-Law. 
Vol. I. A to Falseness, pp. xx.-580~10. Vol II. Falsification to Oyster, pp. 
681 to 1060. With a Supplementary Treatise on Higher Sanskrit Grammar or 
Gender and Syntax, with copious illustrations from standard Sanskrit Authors 
and References to Latin ana Greek Grammars, pp. vi. and 296. 1879. XI11$. 3d. 


Borooah. —Bhavabhuti and his Place in Sanskrit Literature. By 
Anundouam Borooah. 8vo. sowed, pp. 70. 5 s . 

Brhat-Sanhita (The).—See under Kern. 

Brown.— Sanskrit Prosody and Numerical Symbols Explained. By 
Charles Philip Buown, Author of the Telugu Dictionary, Grammar, etc.. Pro¬ 
fessor of Telugu in the University of London. Demyovo. pp. 64, cloth. 3$. fid. 

Burnell. — B I kt \ nt ravy a ka r a x a. A PratiQakhya of the Samaveda. 

Edited, with an Introduction, Translation of the Sutras, and Iudexes, by 
A. C, Burnell, Ph.D. Vol. I. Post 8vo. boards, pp. lviii. and 84. 10s. 6 d. 

Burnell. —A Classified Index to tho Sanskrit MSS. in the Palace at 
Tanjorc. Prepared for the Madras Government. By A. C. Bornbll, Ph.D. 
In 41 >. Part I. pp. iv. und 80, stitched, stiff wrapper. Vedic and Technical 
Literaturo. Part II. pp. iv. and 80. Philosophy and Law. 1879. 10s. each part. 

Burnell. —Catalogue of a Collection of Sanskrit Manuscripts. By 
A. C. Burnell, M.R.A.S., Madras Civil Service. Part 1. Vedic Manuscripts . 
Fc&p. 8vo. pp. 6*4, sewed. J 870. 2s. 

Burnell. —D'ayadaqacjloki. Ten Slokas in Sanskrit, with English 

Translation. By A. C. Burnell. 8vo. pp. 11. 2s. 

Burnell. —On the Aindiia School of Sanskrit Grammarians. Their 
Place in the Sanskrit and Subordinate Literatures. By A. C. Burnell. 8vo. 
pp. 120. 10$. 3 d . 

Burnell. — The Samaviduanabrahmana (being the Third Brahmana) 
of the Sama Veda. Edited, together with the Commentary of Snyana, an 
English Translation, Introduction, and Index of Words, by A. C. Burnell. 
Volume I.—Text and Commentary, with Introduction. 8vo. pp. xxxviii. and 
104. P2$. 6 d. 

Burnell.— The Arsiieyadraitmana (being the fourth Brahmana) of 
the Sama Vfda. The Sanskrit Text. Edited, together with Extracts from the 
Commentary of Sayana, etc. An Introduction and Index of Words. By A. C. 
Burnell, Ph D. 8vo, pp. 61 and 109. 10$. 3d. 

Burnell. — Thf Devatqdh ySYADR a hmana (being the Fifth Brahmana) 
of the Sama Veda. The Sanskrit Text edited, with the Commentary of Suyana, 
an Index of Words, etc., by A. C. Burnell, M.R.A.S. 8vo. and Trans., 
pp. 34. 5 s . 

Burnell. —The Jaiminiya Text of the Arsheyarbahmana of the 
N iraa Veda. Edited in Sanskrit by A. C. Burnell, Ph. D. Svo. sewed, pp. 
56. 7$. 3 d . 
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Burnell. — The Sai^iotopanishadbiAliman a (Being the Soventh 
Brahman a) of the Suma Veda. The Sanskrit Text. With ft Commentary, an 
Index of Words, etc. Edited by A. C. Burnell, Ph.D. 6vo. still boards, 
pp. 86. 7 s . 0 d . 


Burnell.— Tire Y am g abrahman a (being tlio Eighth Bruhmana) of the 

Sama Veda. Edited, together with the Commentary of Sayana, a Preface and 
Index of Words, by A. C. Burnell, M.R.A.S., etc. 8vo. sewed, pp. xlm., 
12, and xii., with 2 coloured plates. 10*. 6d. 


A Catalogue of Sanskrit Works Printed in India, offered lor 
Sale at the affixed nett prices by TrUbnkk & Co. * 6ino. pp. 52. H’. 


Chintamon. — A Commentary on the Text of the Bhagavad-GItA ,* 
or, the Discourse between Krishna and Arjutia of Divine Matters. A Sanscrit 
Philosophical Poem. With a few Introductory Papers. By Hvkhychund 
Chintamon, Political Agent to H. H. the Guicowar Mulhar Hao Maharajah 
of Baroda. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. 118. 6*. 


Colebrooke. —The Life and Miscellaneous Essays of Henry Thomas 
Colebrooke. The Biography by his son, Sir T. E. Colebrooxk, Bart., M.P. 
The Essays edited by Professor Cowell. In 3 vols. 

Vol. I. The Life. With Portrait and Map. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 492. 
14#. 


Yols. II. and III. The Essays. A New Edition, with Notes by E. B. Cowell, 
Professor of Sanskrit at Cambridge. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 544, and x. 
and 520. 1873. 28#. 


Cowell and Eggeling. —Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscripts 
in the Possession of the Royal Asiatic Society (Hodgson Collection). By Pro¬ 
fessors E. B. Cowell and J. Eooelinq. 8vo. sd., pp. 56. 2#. 6<f. 


Da Cunha. — The Sahyadri Kiianda of the Sk vnda Purana ; a 

Mythological, Historical and Geographical Account of Western India.^ hirst 
edition of the Sanskrit Text, with various readings. By J. Gkrhox da Cunha, 
M.K.C.S. and L.M. Eng., L.R.C.P. Edinb., etc. 8vo. bds. pp. 680. C I U. 

Gautama.— The Institutes of Gautama. See Auctorts Sanscriti. 

Goldstucker.— A Dictionary, Sanskrit and English, extended and 
improved from the Second Edition of the Dictionary of Professor H. II. Wilson. 
with his sanction and concurrence. Together with a Supplement, Grammatical 
Appendices, and an Index, serving as a Sanskrit-English Vocabulary. By 
Theodor Goldstucker. Parts I. to VI. 4to. pp. 400. 1850-1863. 6a. each. 


Goldstiicker. — Panini: His Place in Sanskrit Literature. An Inves¬ 
tigation of some Literary and Chronological Questions which may be settled by 
a study of his Work. A separate impression of the Preface to the Facsimile of 
MS. No. 17 in the Library of Uer Majesty’s Home Government for India, 
which contains a portion of the Manava-Kaua-Sutra, with the Commentary 
of Kumarila-Swamik. By Theodor GoLDSTiicKKR. Imperial 8vo. pp. 
268, cloth. £2 2s. 


Griffith. —Scenes from the Ramayana, Meohaduta, kt~. Translated 
hy Ralph T. II. Griffith, M.A., Principal of the Benares College. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. pp. xviii., 2 44, cloth. 6#. 

Ooxtkrts.—P reface—Ayodhya—Ravan Doomed—The Birth of Rama—The Heir apparent— 
Manthara’s Guile—Daaaratha* Oath—The Step-mother Mother and Son—The Triumph of 
Love-FareweU.'-The Hermit’s Son—The Trial of Truth— The Forest—The Rape of Sit*— 
Rama’s Despair—The Messenger Cloud—Khumbakarna—The Suppliant Dove—True Glory- 
Feed the l’oor—The Wise Scholar. 
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Griffith. l iiK RAmAyan of VXlmiki. Translated iuto English verse. 
r ’7 Halpii r. H. Griffith, M.A., Principal of the Benares College. 5 vols. 

0 M«jA CO, i^ n ^? Books I. and II. Demy 8vo. pp. xxxii. 410, cloth. 
1870. 18*. Out of print. 1 

\ol. II., containing Book II., with additional Notes and Index of Names. 

Demy 8vo. pp. 504, cloth. 18s. Out of print, 

Vol. HI. Demy 8vo. pp. v. and 371, cloth. 1872. 15s. 

Vol. IV, Demy 8vo. pp. viii. and 432. 1873. 18#. 

Vol. V. Demy «vo. pp. 308, cloth. 1875. 15#. 

Griffith.— The Biutii of the War God. A Poem by KXltijXsa. 
Trwulated from the Sanskrit into English Verse. Ify Ralph T. H. Grifpith 
M.A., ! rincipal of Benares College. Second edition, post 8vo. cloth, pp. xii 
and 116. 5#. 11 

Haas.—Catalogue of Sanskrit and Pali Books in the Library of the 
British Museum. By Dr. Ernst Haas. Printed by Permission of the British 
Museum. 4to. cloth, pp. 200. jBI 1#. 

Hang.-- 1 'IK Aitareya Braumanam of the Kro Yeda : containing tho 
Earliest Speculations of the Brahmans on tho meaning of the Sacrificial Prayers, 
«md(>n the Origin, Performance, and Sense of the Rites of tho Ytdie Religion. 
Pained, Translated, and Explained by Martin Haug, Ph.D., Superintendent of 
Sanskrit Studies in tho Poona College, etc., etc. In 2 vols. Crown hvo. 
Vi o : Sanskrit 'I ext, with Preface, Introductory Essay, uud a Map 

ot tho Sacrificial Compound at the Soma Sacrifice, pp. 312. Vol. 'II. Transla¬ 
tion with Notes, pp. 644. £2 2#. 

Jaimmlya-Hyuya-Mula-Vistara.- — See under Auctores Sanscbiti. 

Kd£ik.’i. A Commentary on Pant^i's Grammatical Aphorisms. By 
Pandit Jayaditya. Edited by Pandit Bala SasthI, Prof. Sansk. Coll., 
Benares. First part, 8vo. pp. 490. Part II. pp. 474. 16#. each part. 

Kern—Till: Aryabhatiya, with the Commentary Bhatadtpikd of 
Paramadiyvara, edited by Dr. II. Kekn. 4to. pp. xii. and 107. 9#. 

Kern. I he Brhai-SanhitX ; or, Complete System of Natural 
Astrology of Varfiha-Mihira. Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. H. 
Ki:un, Professor of Sanskrit at the University of Leyden. Part I. 8ro. pp. 50, 
stitched. Parts 2 and 3 pp. 51-154. Part 4 pp. 155-210. Part 5 pp. 211-266. 
Part f> pp. 267*330. Price 2#. each part. [ B ill be completed in Nine Parts. 

Xielhorn. —A Grammar of the Sanskrit Language. By F. Kielhorn, 
Ph.D., Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies in Deccan College. Registered 
under Act xxv. of 1867. Demy 8vo. pp. xvi. 260. cloth. 1870. 10#. 3d. 

Kielhorn, — Katyayana and Patanjalf. Their Relation to each other 

ami to Pnnini. By P. Kielhorn, Ph. D., Prof, of Orient. Lang. Poona. 8vo. 
pp. 04. 1876. 3#. 6 d . 

Laghti Xanmudf. A Sanskrit Grammar. By Yarudardja. With an English 
Version, Commentary, and References. By Jamrs R. Ballantyne, LLD., 
Principal of the Sanskrit College, Benares. 8vo. pp. xxxvi. and 424, cloth 
£1 Us . 6 d . 

Mahabharata.—T ranslated into Hindi forMadan Mohun Bhatt. by 

IviusHNArHANDUADu^uMATmiKAHix, of Benares. Containing all but the 
Harivanaa, 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, pp. 574, 810, and 1106. £3 3s.° 
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.ahabhilrata (in Sanskrit), with the Commentary of Nilakantha. In 
Eighteen Books: Book I. Adi Par van, fol. 218. II. Sabhfi. do, fol. 82. III. "V ana 
do. fol. 312. IV. Vir&ta do. fol. 02. V. Udyoga do. Tol. 180. VI. Bhfshma do. 
fol. 189. VII. Drona do. fol. 215. VIII. Karna do fol. 115. IX. ?alya do. 
fol. 42. X. Sauptiicft do. fol. 19. XI. Strf do. fol. 19. XII. Sfuiti do.: — 
a. lUijadhariua, fol. 128; b. A'padharrna, fol. 41; o. Mokshadharma, fol. 290. 
XIII. A&u?&san& Par van, fol. 207. XIV. Aswamedhika do. fol. 78. XV. Asra- 
ttWfisika do. fol. 26. XVI. Mausala do. fol. 7. XVII. MUhftpruethfinikn do. 
fol. 3. XVIII. Swargaroknna do. fol. 8. Printed with movable types. Oblong 
folio. Bombay, 1863. £12 12*. 


Maha-Vira-Charita; or, the Adventures of the Great Hero Rama. 
An Indian Drama in Seven Acts. Translated into English Prose from the 
Sanskrit of Bhavabhuri. By John ITckiokd, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth. 5*. 


Maino-i-Khard (The Book of the).—The Pazand and Sanskrit Texts 

(in Roman characters) as arranged by Neriosengh Dhaval, in the fifteenth 
century. With an English translation, a Glossary of the Pazand texts, con¬ 
taining the Sanskrit, Rosian, and Pahlavi equivalents, a sketch of Pazand Gram¬ 
mar, and an Introduction. By E. W. West. 8vo. sewed, pp. 484. 1871. 16*. 

Manavo-Kalpa-Sutra; being a portion of this ancient Work on Vaidik 

Rites, together with the Commentary of Kumakila-Swamin. A Facsimile of 
the MS. No. 17, in the Library of Her Majesty's Home Government for India. 
With a Preface by Thbodor Golostuckkr. Oblong folio, pp. 268 of letter- 
press and 121 leaves of facsimiles. Cloth. £4 4*. 

Megha-Duta (The). ■ (Cloud-Mes9enger.) By Kalidasa. Translated 
from the Sanskrit into English verse, with Notes and Illustrations. By the 
late H. H. Wilson, M. A., F. R.S., Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford, etc., etc. The Vocabulary by Francis Johnson, sometime 
Professor of Oriental Languages at the College of the Honourable the East India 
Company, Haileybury. New Edition. 4to. cloth,pp. xi. and 180. 10a. 0d. 


Muir.— Metrical Translations from Sanskrit Writers. With an In¬ 
troduction, Prose Version, and Parallel Passages from Classical Authors. By 
J. Muir, D.C.L., LL.D., etc. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. xliv. and 376. 14*. 


Muir. —Original Sanskrit Texts, on the Origin and History of the 
People of India, their Religion and Institutions. Collected, Translated, and 
Illustrated by John Muir, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D. 

Vol. I. Mythical and Legendary Accounts of theOrigiu of Caste, with an Inquiry 
into its existence in the Vedic Age. Second Edition, re-written and greatly enlarged. 
Svo. pp. xx. 532, cloth. 1808. 21*. 


Vol. II. The Trans-Himalayan Origin of the Hindus, and their Affinity with the 
Western Branches of the Aryan Race. Second Edition, revised, with Additions. 
8vo. pp. xxxii. and 512, cloth. 1871. 21*. 


Vol. III. The Vedaa: Opinions of their Authors, and of later Indian Writers, on 
their Origin, Inspiration, and Authority. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Svo. pp. xxxii. 312, cloth. 1868. 16*. 


Vol. IV. Comparison of the Vedic with the later representations of the principal 
Indian Deities. Second Edition Revised. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 524, cloth. 1873. 2D. 


Vol. V. Contributions to a Knowledge of the Cosmogony, Mythology, Religious 
Ideas, Life and Maimers of the Indians In the Vedic Age. 8vo. pp. xvi. 492, cloth, 
1870. 2D. 
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Nagananda; or the Joy op the Snake-World. A Buddhist Drama 

in Five Acts. Translated into English Prose, with Explanatory Notts, from the 
Sanskrit of Sri-Harslra*Deva. By Palmer Boyd, B.A., Sanskrit Scholar of 
Trinity Culloge, Cambridge. With an Introduction by Professor Cowell. 
Crown 8vo.. pp. xvi. and 100, cloth. 4*. G d. 

Nalopakhynnam. —Story of Nala; an Episode of the Maha-Bharata. 
Tne Sanskrit Text, with Vocabulary, Analysis, and Introduction. By Monikr 
Williams, M.A. The Metrical Translation by the Very Roy. H. H. Mu, man, 
D.D. 8vo. cl. 16*. 

Naradiya Dharma Sastram; or, the Institutes op Narad a. Trans¬ 
lated for the First Time from the unpublished Sanskrit original. By Dr. Julius 
Jolly, University, Wurzburg. With a Preface, Notes chiefly critical, an Index 
of Quotations from Narada in the principal Indian Digests, and a general Index. 
Crown 8vo., pp. xxxv. 144, cloth. 10*. (id. 

Patanjali— The Yyakarana-Maharhashya of Patanjali. Edited 

by F. Kiklhorn, Pb.D., Professor of Oriental Languages, Deccan College. 
Vol. I., Part I. pp. 200. 8*. 6d. 

Rdinayan of Vdlmiki.— 5 vols. See under Griffith. 

Ram Jasan.— A Sanskrit and English Dictionary. Being an 
Abridgment of Professor Wilson’s Dictionary. With an Appendix explaining 
the use of Affixes in Sanskrit. By Pandit Ram Jasan, Queen’s College, 
Ben.»res. Published under the Patronage of the Government., N.W.P. Royal 
8vo. cloth, pp. ii. and 707. 28*. 

Rig-Veda Sanhita. —A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns. 
Constituting the First Ashtska, or Book of the Rig-veda; the oldest authority 
for the religious und Bocial institutions of the Hindus. Translated from the 
Original Sanskrit by the late H. FI. Wilson, M.A. Second Edition, with a 
Postscript by Dr. Fitzedward Hall. Vol. I. 8vo. cloth, pp. lii. and 348. 
Price 21*. 

Rig-Veda Sanhita.—A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns, consti¬ 
tuting the Fifth to Eighth Ashtakas, or books of the llig-Veda, the oldest 
Authority for the Religious and Social Institutions of the Hindus. Translated 
from the Original Sanskrit by the late Horace Dayman Wilson, M.A., 
F.R.S., etc. Edited by E. B. Cowell, M.A., Principal of the Calcutta 
Sanskrit College. Vol. IV. 8vo. cloth, pp. 214. 14*. 

A few copies of Vols. II. and III. still left. [ Vols. V. and VI. in the Tress. 

Rig-Veda-Sanhita: The Sacred Hymns of the Brahmans. Trans¬ 
lated and explained by F. Max MOli.kr, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of All Souls’ 
College, Professor of Comparative Philology at Oxford, Foreign Member of the 
Institute of France, etc., etc. Vol. I. Hymns to the Maruts, or the Storm- 
Gods. Svo. cioth, pp. clii. and 264. 1869. 12*. 6d. 

Rig-Veda.— TheHymnsoftiteRio-Yeda in theSumhitaandPada Texts. 
Reprinted from the Editio Princeps. By F. Max Mullf.u, M.A., etc. Second 
edition. With the Two Texts on Parallel Pages. In 2 vols. 8vo., pp. 1700, 
sewed. 32*. 

Sabdakalpadruma, the well-known Sanskrit Dictionary of RajAh 
Radhakanta Beta. In Bengali characters. 4to. Parts 1 to 40. (In 
course of publication.) 3*. 6rf. each part. 
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Sama-Yidhuna-Brahmana. With the Commentary of Sayan a. Edited, 
with Notes, Translation, and Index, by A. C. Burntsll, M.R.A.S. Vol. I. 
Text and Commentary. With Introduction. 8vo. cloth, pp. xxxviii. and 104. 
12a. 6d. 

Sakuntala. — A Sanskrit Drama in Seven Acts. Edited by Monier 
Williams, M.A. Second Edition. 8vo. el. .61 Is* 

Sakuntala. —Kalidasa’s Oakuntala. The Bengali Itecension. With 
Critical Notes, Edited by Richard Pischbl. 8vo. cloth, pp. xi. and 210. 14s. 

Sarva-Sabda-Sambodhini ; ou, The Complete Sanskrit Dictionary. 
In Telugu characters. 4to. cloth, pp. 1078. £2 15s. 

Surya-Siddhanta (Translation of the).— See Whitney. 
Taittiriya-Pratigakhya.—See Whitney. 

Tarkavachaspati. —Vachaspatya, a Comprehensive Dictionary, in Ten 
Parts. Compiled by TaraNatha Tarkavachaspati, Professor of Grammar 
and Philosophy in the Government Sanskrit College of Calcutta. An Alpha¬ 
betically Arranged Dictionary, with a Grammatical Introduction and Copious 
Citations from the Grammarians and Scholiasts, from the Vedas, etc. Parts I. 
to XIII. 4to. paper. 1873-6. IS#, each Part. 

Thibaut. —The StXLVAstfTRAs. English Translation, with an Intro¬ 
duction. By G. Thibaut, Ph.D., Anglo-Sanskrit Professor Benares College. 
8vo. doth, pp. 47, with 4 Plates. 5#. 

Thibaut. —Contributions to the Explanation of Jyotisha-Yedanga 
By G. Thibaut, Ph.D. 8vo. pp. 27. 1#. 6 d. 

Triibner’s Bibliotheca Sanscrita. A Catalogue of Sanskrit Litera¬ 
ture, chiefly printed in Europe. To which is added a Catalogue of Sanskrit 
Works printed in India; and a Catalogue of Pali Books. Constantly for sale 
by Triibner & Co. Cr. 8vo. sd., pp, 84. 2#. Od. 

Vedarthayatna (The); or, an Attempt to Interpret the Yedas. A 
Marathi and English Translation of the Rig Veda, with the Original Saffthitd 
and Pada Texts in Sanskrit. Parts I. to XXVIII. 8vo. pp. 1—896. Price 
os. 6d. each. 

Vishnu-Purana ("The); a System of Hindu Mythology and Tradition. 

Translated from the original Sanskrit, and Illustrated by Notes derived chiefly 
from other Pur&pas. By the late H. II. Wilson, M.A., F.K.S., Boden Pro¬ 
fessor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford, etc., etc. Edited by Fitz- 
edwakd Hall. In 6 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. pp. cxl. and 200; Vol. II. pp. 343 : 
Vol. HI. pp. 348: Vol. IV. pp. 346, cloth; Vol. V. Part L pp. 392, cloth. 
10#. 6d. each. Vol. V., Part II, containing the Index, compiled by Fitzedward 
Hall. 8vo. cloth, pp. 268. 12#. 

Weber.— -On the BJLmayana. By Dr. Albrecht Weber, Berlin. 

Translated from tbe German by the Rev. D. C. Boyd, M.A. Repiinted from 
“ The Indian Antiquary." Fcap. 8vo. sewed, pp. 130. bi. 

Weber. — Tiie History of Indian Literature. By Albrecht Weber. 
Translated from the German by John Mann, M.A., and Theodor Zacharak, 
Ph.D., with tho sanction of the Author. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. xxiii. and 360. 
1878. 18#. 
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Whitney. —Atiiarva Vf/da PrAtt<}1khya; or, Oaunak ty a, Cat unulhyn- 
jikft (The). Text, Translation, and Notes. By Wilt.iam i). Whitney, Pro¬ 
fessor of Sanskrit in Yale College. Bvo. pp. 286, boards. £1 Us. (id. 

Whitney.—Sun ya- Sidd ii a nta (Translation of the): A Text-book of 

Hindu Astronomy, with Notes aud an Appendix, containing additional Notes 
ami Tables, Calculations of Eclipses, a Stellar Map, and Indexes. By W. D. 
Whitney. 8vo. pp. iv. and 354, boards. £1 1 U. 6 d. 

Wliitney.—TlrriiRfYA-PicXTnjAKHYA, with its Commentary, tho 

Tribhftsliyarutna: Text, Translation, and Notes. By W. I). Whitney, Prof, 
of Sanskrit in Yale College, New Haven. 8vo. pp. 469. 1871. £i 5s. 

Whitney.—A Sanskrit Grammar, including both tho Classical Lan¬ 
guage, «itid the Older Language, and the Older Dialects, of Veda and Brahmana. 
8vo. cloih, pp. viii. and 486. 1879. 12s. 

Williams.—A .Dictionary, English and Sanscrit. By Monier 
Williams*, M.A. Published under the Patronage of the Honourable East India 
Company. 4to. pp. xii. 862, cloth. 1851. £3 3s. 

Williams. — A Sanskrit-English Dictionary, Etymologically and 
Philologically arranged, with special reference to Greek, Latin, German, Anglo- 
Saxon, English, and other cognate Indo-European Languages. By Monier 
Williams, M.A., Boden Professor of Sanskrit, lto. cloth, pp. xxv. and 1186. 
U 14 s. M. 

Williams. — A Practical Grammar or tiie Sanskrit Language, ar¬ 
ranged with reference to the Classical Languages of Europe, for the use oi 
English Students, by Monibu Williams, M.A. 1877. Fourth Edition, 
Revised. 8vo. cloth. 15.v. 

Wilson. — Works of the late Horace Dayman Wilson, M.A., F.ll.S., 
Member of the Royal Asiatic Societies of CalcuttaAnd Paris, and of the Oriental 
Bor. of Germany, etc., and Boden Prof, of Sanskrit ift the University of 
Oxford. 

Vols. I. and II. Essays and Lectures chiefly on the Religion of the Hindus, 
by the late H. U. Wilson, M.A., F.R.8., etc. Collected and Edited by Dr. 
Rein hold Roar. 2 vols. cloth, pp. xiii. and 399, vi. and 416. 21*. 

Vols. Ill, IV. and V. Essays Analytical, Critical, and Philological, on 
Subjects connected with Sanskrit Literature. Collected aud Edited by 
Dr. Rein hoi. d Rost. 3 vols. 8 o. pp. 408, 406, and 390, cloth. Price 36#. 

Vols. VI., VII., VIII, IX. and X., Part I. Viminu Purina, a System of 
Hindu Mythology and Tradition. Vols. I. to V. Translated from the 
original Sanskrit, and Illustrated by Notes derived chiefly from other Pin fin ft s. 
By the late H. H. Wilson, Edited by Fitzedward Hall, M A., D.C.L., 
Oxou. 8vo., pp. cxl. and 2C0 ; 341; 344 } 346, cloth. 2/. 12#. (W. 

Vol. X.. Part 2, containing the Index to, and completing the Vishnu Furanft, 
compiled by Fitzedward Hall. 8vo. cloth, pp. 268. 12#. 

Vols. XT. and XII. SrlboT Specimens op the Theatre of the Hindus. Trans¬ 
lated from the Original Sanskrit. By the late Horace Hay man Wilson, M.A., 
F.K.S. 3rd corrected Ed, 2 vols. Svo. pp. Laci. and 381; and iv. and 418, cl. 21s. 
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Wilson. —Select Specimens of the Theatre of he Hindus. Trans¬ 
lated from the Original Sanskrit. By the late Horace Hayman Wilson, 
M.A.,F.R.S. Third corrected edition. 2 vols. 8vo., pp. lxxi. and 384; iv. 
and 418, cloth. 21*. 


CONTENTS. 

Fol. I.—Preface—Treatise on the Dramatic System of the Hindus—Dramas translated from the 
Original Sanskrit—-The Mriohchakati, or the Toy Cart—Vikrain aand Urvu.st, or the 
Hero and the Nymph—Uttura Kama Charitra, or continuation of the History of 
R&ma. 

Tol. II.—Dramas translated from the Original Sanskrit—Malltl and M&dhava, or the Stolen 
Marriage— Mudrfi Rakshasa, or the Signet of the Minister— RatnAvall, or the 
Necklace—Appendix, containing short accounts of different Dramas. 


Wilson. — A Dictionary in Sanskrit and English. Translated, 
amended, and enlarged from an original compilation prepared by h orned Natives 
for the College of Fort William by II. H. Wilson. The Third Edition edited 
by Jagumnohaiia Tarkalaukara and Khottramohana Mookerjee. Published by 
Gviinendrachaudra Rayachoudhuri and Brothers. 4to. pp. 1008. Calcutta, 
1874. £3 3*. 


Wilson (H. H.).—See also Megha Duta, Itig-Veda, and Vishnu- 

Purfinh. 

Yajurveda. —The White Yajubveda in the Madhyanpina Recen¬ 
sion. With the Commentary of Mahidhara. Complete in 30 parts. Large 
square 8vo. pp. 571. £4 10*. 


SINDHI. 

Trumpp. —Grammar of the Sindhi Language. Compared with the 
Sanskrit-Prakrit and the Cognate Indian Vernaculars. By Dr. Ernest 
Trumpp. Printed by order of Her Majesty’s Government for India. Demy 
8vo. sewed, pp. xvi, and 500. 15*. 


SINHALESE. 

D’Alwis.—A Descriptive Cataxoouf. of Sanskrit, Tali, and Sinhalese 
Literary Works of Ceylon. By James D’Anwis, M.It.A.S. Vol. I. (all pub¬ 
lished) pp. xxxii. and 244, sewed. 1877. 8*. 6'<f. 

Childers. —Notes on the Sinhalese Language. No. 1. On the 
Formation of the Plural of JSeuter Nouns. By the late Prof. It. C. Childers. 
Demy 8vo. sd., pp. 18. 1873. 1*. 

Mahawansa (The)— -The Mahawansa. From the Thirty-Seventh 

Chapter. Revised and edited, under orders of the Ceylon fiovermn»*nt, by 

H. Surnangala, and Don Andris de Silva Batuwantudnwa. Vol. I. Pali Text 

in Sinhalese Character, pp. xxxii. and 435.—Vol. II. Sinhalese Translation, 
pp. lii. and 378, half-bound. Colombo, 1877. £2 2*. 

Steele.— An Eastern Love-Story. Kusa Jatakaya, a Buddhistic 

I. egend. Rendered, for the first time, into English Verse (with notes) from the 

Sinhalese Poem of Alagiyavanua Mohottala, by Thomas Steblr, Ceylon 
Civil Service. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 260. London, 1871. 6*. 
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Linguistic Publications of Triibner & Co. f 


SYRIAC. 

Phillips. — The Doctrine of Add at the Apostle, Now first Edited 
in a Complete Form in the Original Syriac, with an English Translation and 
Notes. By Georgs Phillips, D.D., President of Queen’s College, Cambridge. 
8vo. pp. 122, cloth. 7 s. Gd. 

Stoddard. —G i; • umar of tile Modern Syriac Language, as spoken in 
Oroomiah, Persia, and in Jvoordistan. By Rev. D. T. Stoddard, Missionary of 
the American. Board in Persia. Demy 8vo. hds., pp. 190. 10s. Gd. 


TAMIL. 

Besolii.—C la vis FTumaniori \\r Litterarum SuBLiiacrois Tamulici Inro- 
matis. Auctore R. P. Conrtantio Josivho Bbschio, Soc. Jesu, in MaduTensi 
Regno Missionario. Edited by the Rev. K. Ihlbfbld, and printed for A. 
Burnell, Esq., Tranquebar. 8vo. sewed, pp. 171. 10a. Gd. 

Lazarus. — A Tamil Grammar designed for use in Colleges and Schools. 
By John Lazarus, B.A. Small 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 230. 1878. 5*. Gd. 

p 0 p e . —A Tamil Handbook; or, Full Introduction to the Common 
Dialect of that Language, on the plan of Ollendorff and Arnold. With copious 
Vocabularies, Appendices, containing Reading Lessons, Analyses of Letters, 
Deeds, Complaints, Offi< ial Documents, and a Key to the Exercises. By Rev. 
G. U. Pope. Third edition, 8vo. cloth, pp. iv. and 388. 2D. 


TELUGU. 

Arden.—A Progressive Grammar of the TELtratr Language, with 
Copiou Examples and Exercises. In Three Parts. Part 1. Introduction.— 
On the Alphabet and Orthography.—Outline Grammar, and Model Sentences. 
Part II. A Complete Grammar of the Colloquial Dialect. Part. III. On the 
Grammatical Dialect used in Books. By A. II. Akdbn, M.A., Missionary of 
the C. M. S. Masulipatam. 8vo. sewed, pp. xiv. and 880. 14*. 

Arden. —A Companion Telugu Reader to Arden’s Telugu Grammar. 
8vo. cloth, pp. 130. 1870. 7s, Gd. 

Carr. —A Collection of Telugu Proverbs, 
Translated, Illustrated, and Explained; together with some Sanscrit Proverbs 
printed in the DevanAgari and Telugu Character-;. By Captain M. W. Carr, 
Madras Staff Corps. One Vol. and Supploymt, r -yal 8vo. pp. 488 and 148. 31s. Gd 


TIBETAN. 

Csoma de Kdros (Alex.)—A Dictionary Tibetan and English (only). 
4to. cloth, pp. xxii. and 352. Calcutta, 1834. £2 2s. 

Csoma de Kdr : s (Alex.)—A Grammar of the Tibetan Language. 4to. 
sewed, pp. xii. and 204, and 40. 1834. 25s. 

1,0 win. — V Manual of Tibetan, being a Guide to the Colloquial Speech 
of Tibet, in a Series of Progressive Exercises, prepared with the assistance of 
Ynpa ITgyen Gyatsho. by Major Thomas Herbert Lbwin. Oblong 4to. cloth, 
pp. xi. and 170. 1879. £1 Is. 
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57 and 59, Ludgate Silly London , E. C. 
TURK! 



Shaw.*—A Sketch of the Turner Language. As Spoken in Eastern 
Turkistan (Kushghar amt Yarkand). By Hohmht Barklay Shaw, F.R.G.S., 
Political Agent. In Two Parts. With Lists of Names of Birds and Plants 
by J. Scully. Surgeon, II.\1. Bengal Army. 8vo. sewed, Part L, pp. 130. 
7s. 6d. 


TURKISH. 

Arnold. — A Simple Transliteral Grammar of the Turkish Language. 
Compiled from various sources. With Dialogues and Vocabulary. By Edwin 
Arnold, M.A., C.S.t., F.R.G.S, Pott 8vo. cloth, pp. 80. 2s. tid . 

Hopkins. —Elementary Grammar of the Turkish Language. With 
a few Easy Exercises. By F. L. Hopkins. M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. 48. 8s. 6d, 

Redliouse. —Ou the History, System, and Varieties of Turkish Poetry, 
Illustrated by Selections in the Original, and in English Paraphrase. With a 
notice of the Islamic Doctrine of the Immortality of Woman’s Soul in the 
Future State. By J. W. Eedhouhb, M.R.A.S. Demy 8vo. pp 64. 1879. 
(Reprinted from the Transact! ms of the Royal Society of Literature) sewed, 
l*. C \d ,; cloth, 2i. 0d, 

Redhouse, —The Turkish Campaigner’s Vade-Mecum of Ottoman 

Colloquial Language ; containing a concise Ottoman Grammar; a carefully 
selected Vocabulary, alphabetically arranged, in two parts, English and Turkish, 
and Turkish and English; also a few Familiar Dialogues; the whole in English 
characters. By J. \V. Redhouse, F.H.A.S. Oblong 32mo. limp cloth, pp. 
iv. and 332. 6s. 


UMBRIAN. 

Newman. —The Text of the Ig jyine Inscriptions, with interlinear 
Latin Translation and Notes. By Francis W. Newman, late Professor of 
Latin at University College, London. 8vo. pp. xvi. and S i, sewed. 2.v. 


URIYA. 

Malt by.-— A Practical Handbook of the TTriya or Odiya Language. 
By THomas J. Maltbt, Esq., Madras C.8. 8vo. pp. xiii. and 201. 1874. 

10 *. 6d . 
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irrseHaa austix amd sows, rBnmiu*, ukbivoud. 
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